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Issue shifts to states 


Following president's request, governors will make the call 
regarding National Guard deployments to US-Mexico border 


By Claudia Grisales 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Following a hastily issued presi¬ 
dential memorandum Wednesday night, it’s now up to 
state governors along the U.S.-Mexico border to make 
the call on using National Guard deployments to bol¬ 
ster security against illegal immigration. 

Several governors pledged support for the plan 
Wednesday, yet details remained light: No troop num¬ 
bers, costs or timing on the deployments were avail¬ 
able from federal or state officials by Thursday. 

“This was done on a whim,” said Rep. Ruben Gal- 
lego, D-Ariz., a Marine veteran irked by Wednesday’s 


announcement. “What budget is this coming from? 
What are they actually going to be doing?” 

President Donald Trump, frustrated with inac¬ 
tion over his demands for a border wall, which was a 
central campaign promise, issued the proclamation 
Wednesday evening to request state governors dis¬ 
patch National Guard troops to the border with Mexico 
to help curb illegal immigration. 

With state cooperation, the document directs the de¬ 
fense secretary to support the Department of Home¬ 
land Security in securing the southern border to stop 
the flow of drugs and people. 

SEE GUARD ON PAGE 9 



Guards stand near a border wall prototype during 
President Donald Trump’s March 13 visit to San Diego. 
Trump has suggested that funding meant for the military 
should be used to build a wall on the U.S.-Mexico border. 

Gregory Bull/AP 


'Culture of 
complaceucy’ 

DC veterans hospital plagued by 
problems despite claims of progress 

By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A broken refrigerator in 
the blood bank. Dirty syringe bottles. Critical 
staff and supply shortages that led to canceled 
procedures. Unsanitary equipment and rooms 
in disarray. 

All were found in the Department of Veterans 
Affairs hospital in Washington nearly one year 
after VA leaders at all levels were warned of 
safety risks that required immediate action. 

According to multiple inspection reports 
obtained by Stars and Stripes, many of the 
problems that existed in April 2017 remain un¬ 
resolved, despite public reassurance that real 
progress had been made. 

As recently as March 5, the Food and Drug 
Administration censured the hospital’s blood 


When inspectors found 
dirty syringe bottles 
(during an unannounced 
visit in January), they 
stopped their work to hold 
an immediate meeting with 
hospital leadership about the 
risk to patient safety. 


bank. A separate inspection at the end of Janu¬ 
ary concluded the facility still posed a risk to 
patient safety. 

Michael Mann, a professor of surgery in San 
Francisco who has worked at three VA hospitals, 
said the situation exemplifies a “box-checking 
culture” that exists across the VA system. 

“The most common response to any problem 
is to make things appear to have improved or to 
be acceptable when, in fact, they are not.” 

With former VA Secretary David Shulkin’s 
contentious dismissal last week, the pressure to 
fix the D.C. hospital will be on his replacement. 
Add that to the list of critical issues he will have 
to address across the VA network of more than 
170 facilities, many with their own challenges. 


SEE HOSPITAL ON PAGE 14 
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Navy chaplain seen on video 
having sex at La. bar is fired 



Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


The Marines fired Navy Capt. Loften Thornton on March 20 from his 
post at a Marine Corps command for “loss of trust and confidence.” 


By Tom Vanden Brook 

USA Today 

WASHINGTON—A Navy chap¬ 
lain was fired last month from his 
post at a Marine Corps command 
after he was caught on video hav¬ 
ing sex with a woman at a pub 
in New Orleans, USA Today has 
learned. 

The Marines fired Navy Capt. 
Loften Thornton on March 20 for 
“loss of trust and confidence,” 
said Marine Lt. Col. Ted Wong, a 
spokesman for Marine Reserve. 
Thornton had been chaplain for 
Marine Forces Reserve based in 
New Orleans. 

Wong declined to discuss what 
prompted the Marines to fire 
Thornton, a Navy chaplain since 
1992. But two Defense officials 
confirmed that authorities were 
examining video that shows Thorn¬ 


ton having sex with a woman at the 
Crown & Anchor Pub, a British- 
themed tavern west of the French 
Quarter. They were not authorized 
to speak on the record because the 
case is under investigation. 

The owner of the pub, Neil 
Timms, said the incident took place 
in front of the pub by the road near 
some picnic tables. Timms is coop¬ 
erating with authorities, he said. 
The bar is a five-minute drive from 
the Marine Reserve facility. 

Thornton did not respond to a 
request for comment, and a Navy 
official said he was not available. 

The “Marine Corps takes all 
allegations against any of our 
Marines or sailors seriously, and 
they are thoroughly investigated,” 
Wong said. 

The Navy provides chaplains for 
the Marine Corps. Clergy mem¬ 
bers “are embedded within com¬ 


mands operating at sea and ashore 
to ensure 24/7 availability,” accord¬ 
ing to the Navy’s strategic plan for 
religious ministry. “They provide a 
source of comfort and refuge that 
enables service members and their 
families to practice and grow in 
their faith and to face personal and 
professional challenges.” 

The Marines have struggled 
during the past year with sexual 
misconduct and allegations of toxic 
work environments. Last year, 
news broke of the Marines United 
scandal in which a private Face- 
book group of current and former 
Marines who shared often-explicit 
photos of women without their con¬ 
sent. Several Marines have been 
court-martialed while others have 
received lesser punishment, and 
it prompted a new policy on social 
media use. 

More recently, Gen. Robert 


Neller, the Marine Corps com¬ 
mandant, has ordered a new in¬ 
vestigation of sexual harassment 
allegations at its base in Quantico, 
Va., known as the Crossroads of 
the Marine Corps. USA Today re¬ 
ported in February that two civil¬ 
ian employees made complaints of 
sexual harassment against a Ma¬ 
rine officer. 

In March, Neller ordered the 


new review to focus on the com¬ 
plaints of Sherry Yetter and Traci 
Sharpe. 

They allege that their concerns 
about the officer, dating to 2013, 
were not taken seriously by the 
Marine Corps. They say he called 
them to his office and showed them 
that he was sexually aroused on 
several occasions. He denies the 
allegations. 


Correction 

An article in the April 
5 edition on Air Force Re¬ 
serve loss-management 
procedures should have 
said they apply to all Re¬ 
serve airmen. 

The story also should 
have said the policy in effect 
since Sunday revokes com¬ 
manders’ authority to waive 
the standard six-month wait 
time for Reserve airmen 
wanting to separate. 


Calif. Navy sailor suspected of poisoning wife 


By David Hernandez 
The San Diego Union-Tribune 

A Navy man was arrested Thursday on sus¬ 
picion of poisoning his wife in an attempt to 
kill her, sheriff’s officials said. 

Race Remington Uto, 27, of Dulzura, Calif., 
was booked into jail on three counts of at¬ 
tempted murder and two counts of poisoning 
food or a drink, according to jail records. He 
is being held in lieu of $2 million bail. 

He’s listed as a third class electrician’s mate 
and is assigned to Naval Base Point Loma, 
Calif. 


Uto’s wife, who is expected to recover, was 
hospitalized two weeks ago, on March 15, with 
a then-unknown illness. Hospital staff later 
determined there was an “extreme level” of 
thallium in her body, sheriff’s Lt. Greg Ry- 
laarsdam said. 

Thallium is a toxic metal that was once 
widely used in rat poisons and insecticides. 

The high levels of thallium in the woman’s 
system led medical staff and sheriff’s investi¬ 
gators to suspect she had been poisoned inten¬ 
tionally, Rylaarsdam said. 

In the course of a joint investigation with 
the FBI, Naval Criminal Investigative Service 


and a San Diego County hazardous-materials 
team, sheriff’s detectives “developed prob¬ 
able cause to believe the victim’s husband was 
responsible for her poisoning,” Rylaarsdam 
said. 

On Thursday, Uto was taken into custody at 
Naval Medical Center San Diego, the lieuten¬ 
ant said. He did not disclose details about the 
circumstances surrounding his hospital visit. 

A Navy spokesman said Uto was slated to be 
discharged from the Navy this week but was 
placed on a “legal hold” that will keep him 
indefinitely on active duty while his civilian 
criminal case continues. 
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Crash kills Air Force Thunderbirds pilot 


Navy adds $57IVI to pay 
for repair of destroyer 

PASCAGOULA, Miss. — The 
US. Navy is adding another 
$57 million to what it’s paying a 
Mississippi shipyard to repair a 
destroyer damaged in a June col¬ 
lision that killed seven sailors. 

The additional contract for re¬ 
pairing the USS Fitzgerald was 
awarded Tuesday to Ingalls Ship¬ 
building of Pascagoula, Miss. 
The destroyer arrived at Ingalls 
in January. A June 17 collision 
with a Philippine-flagged con¬ 
tainer ship caved in parts of the 
Fitzgerald above and below the 
waterline. 

Ingalls, part of Virginia-based 
Huntington Ingalls Industries, al¬ 
ready received a $63 million con¬ 
tract to rip out damaged areas. 
Repairs and modernization are 
expected to take until mid-2019. 

Secretary of the Navy Richard 
Spencer has said it could cost 
$600 million combined to repair 
the Fitzgerald and the USS John 
S. McCain, another destroyer that 
was damaged in August. 

Ceremony set for ship 
named for Sen. Inouye 

HONOLULU — Irene Hirano 
Inouye, the widow of US. Sen. 
Daniel Inouye, will head to Maine 
in May for the keel-joining cere¬ 
mony of the $1.5 billion destroyer 
named for her late husband, who 
was a Medal of Honor recipient. 

The Star-Advertiser reports 
that Inouye will be the ship’s 
sponsor at the ceremony sched¬ 
uled for May 14. 

Delivery of the USS Daniel 
Inouye has slipped more than 
a year due to a schedule change 
with the contractor, which means 
the 510-foot warship won’t arrive 
in Hawaii until 2020. 

Then-Navy Secretary Ray 
Mabus announced in 2013 that 
the destroyer would be named 
after Daniel Inouye, whom he 
called “a true American hero.” 

Daniel Inouye lost his right 
arm attacking multiple German 
machine gun positions in Italy in 
1945. He died in 2012. 

Trump funds $115IVI 
Gitmo prison barracks 

MIAMI — The Trump admin¬ 
istration has more than $200 mil¬ 
lion in new construction teed up 
for Guantanamo this year and 
next, combining new funding in 
the $1.3 trillion spending bill and 
existing projects. 

The biggest ticket item for the 
US. Navy base in Cuba in the so- 
called Omnibus Spending law is 
$115 million for a new 848-troop 
barracks across the street from 
the McDonald’s and the commis¬ 
sary to consolidate enlisted pris¬ 
on staff under one roof 

A dive into the documents that 
underpin the spending bill indi¬ 
cates Congress did not fund a new 
$69 million prison for the 15 high- 
value detainees at Guantanamo, 
called Camp 7. It does, however, 
devote $66 million to a 150-pris- 
oner jail, with campus, at Joint 
Base Lewis-McChord, Wash., for 
troops and airmen accused of 
crimes. 

From wire reports 


By Corey Dickstein 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A US. Air 
Force Thunderbirds pilot was 
killed Wednesday when his F-16 
fighter jet crashed during a rou¬ 
tine aerial demonstration training 
flight over a large Nevada military 
range. Air Force officials said. 

The Air Force immediately 
launched an investigation into 
the cause of the crash, which hap¬ 
pened about 10:30 a.m. on the 
Nevada Test and Training Range 
near Nellis Air Force Base out¬ 
side Las Vegas, according to a 
statement provided by Nellis of¬ 
ficials. The pilot’s name has yet to 
be released. The Pentagon with¬ 
holds publicly identifying fallen 
servicemembers until 24 hours 
after family notification. 

The crash occurred during 
training to prepare for the Thun¬ 
derbirds upcoming flight dem¬ 
onstration show this weekend at 


March Air Reserve Base, Calif, 
an Air Force official said. The 
Thunderbirds — officially des¬ 
ignated the US. Air Force Air 
Demonstration Squadron — can¬ 
celed their scheduled appearance 
at the March Field Air & Space 
Expo on Saturday and Sunday 
following the pilot’s death. 

“It is unknown how this acci¬ 
dent will impact the remainder of 
the 2018 Thunderbirds season,” 
the unit said in a statement. 

This weekend’s air show was 
to be the third appearance of the 
season for the Thunderbirds. The 
unit has more than 30 additional 
appearances scheduled at events 
across North America through 
November. 

The crash Wednesday marked 
the third m^or crash by a Thun¬ 
derbirds pilot since 2016. 

In June 2017, the Thunderbirds 
pulled out of a scheduled air show 
after one of their jets crashed 
during training leading up to 


the two-day Dayton Air Show 
in Ohio. The crash upon landing 
left the pilot with minor injuries 
but completely destroyed the $29 
million aircraft. 

An Air Force probe deter¬ 
mined the pilot was at fault in the 
incident. 

In June 2016, a Thunderbirds 
F-16 crashed following a flyover 
of the US. Air Force Academy’s 
commencement ceremony. The 
plane was destroyed in that inci¬ 
dent as well, but the pilot escaped 
m^or injuries. 

In November, the Air Force 
removed Thunderbirds com¬ 
mander Lt. Col. Jason Heard, cit¬ 
ing unnecessary risk-taking. But 
a spokesman for the unit denied 
his removal was linked to either 
crash. 

Air Force Lt. Col. Kevin Walsh, 
who already was a member of the 
Thunderbirds team, later was 
named the team’s commander. 

Thunderbirds pilots typically 


serve two-year tours with the 
elite aviation squadron. Consid¬ 
ered among the top aviators in the 
service, Thunderbirds pilots rou¬ 
tinely fly their jets within inches 
of each other while performing 
difficult, dangerous stunts. 

Wednesday’s crash was the 
US. military’s third in less than 
two days. 

Four Marines were killed Tues¬ 
day when their CH-53E Super 
Stallion heavy lift helicopter 
crashed in southern California 
near the Mexican border. Earlier 
Tuesday, a Marine AV-8B Harrier 
attack jet crashed just after take¬ 
off from Djibouti-Ambouli Inter¬ 
national Airport, which includes 
the US. military’s Horn of Africa 
post known as Camp Lemonnier. 
The Harrier pilot was listed in 
stable condition on Wednesday. 

Military officials are investi¬ 
gating all three crashes. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 



Kim Jun-beom, Yonhap/AP 

Crews search the wreckage of a crashed South Korean air force F-15K fighter jet Thursday on a mountain in Chilgok, South Korea. 

S. Korean F-15 crashes into mountain 


By Kim Gamel 
Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Search crews 
recovered the body of one of two pilots of a 
South Korean fighter jet that slammed into a 
mountain Thursday while flying home from 
a mission. 

The F-15K was on its way back to the Daegu 
Air Base when it crashed in the rural south¬ 
ern area of Chilgok, according to the air force. 
It said no civilian damage had been reported. 

A defense ministry official, who de¬ 
clined to be named according to department 


rules, said the cause of the crash was under 
investigation. 

The official said he did not know if the jet 
was on a mission as part of annual U.S.-South 
Korean war games that are underway on the 
divided peninsula. 

The air force later said the body of the pilot 
who was sitting in the front seat had been re¬ 
covered. It said it would resume the search for 
the co-pilot on Friday. 

Local authorities said there was a thick fog 
in the area where the crash occurred. 

The Yonhap News Agency reported that it 
was the first crash involving a Boeing-made 


Slam Eagle since 2006. 

The US. military also suffered from three 
crashes this week, including an F-16 fighter 
jet that went down Wednesday during a rou¬ 
tine aerial demonstration training flight in 
Nevada, killing the pilot. 

A Marine CH-35E Super Stallion crashed 
Tuesday in southern California, leaving the 
four-person crew presumed dead. A Marine 
AV-8B Harrier attack jet also crashed Tues¬ 
day after takeoff in Djibouti, but the pilot 
survived. 


gamel.kim@stripes.com 

Twitter: @kimgamei 
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Army picks new 
commander for 
Africa mission 



Allen ONSTOxi/Stars and Stripes 


A CV-22 Osprey arrives Thursday at Yokota Air Base, Japan. 


Air Force Ospreys arrive at 
new home in western Tokyo 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — 
The US. Army has tapped 
Gen. Roger L. Cloutier Jr. to serve 
as the next head of the Vicenza, 
Italy-based US. Army Africa, 
where he will oversee efforts to 
train indigenous ground forces 
for counterterrorism fights on 
that continent. 

Cloutier, the 
current chief 
of staff at US. 

Africa Com¬ 
mand, based 
in Stuttgart, 
already has an 
intimate grasp 
of the threats 
and risks facing 
US. troops in 
parts of Africa. He led an AFRI- 
COM investigation into the Oct. 
4 ambush in Niger that left four 
US. soldiers dead. His report is 
now being reviewed by Defense 
Secretary Jim Mattis. 

Cloutier will arrive in Italy 
after a period of tumult for US. 
Army Africa headquarters. 

In October, M^. Gen. Joseph 
Harrington was fired from his 
post as head of USARAF after it 
was discovered he had been in 
involved in a flirtatious texting 
relationship with an enlisted 
soldier’s wife. Since then. Army 
efforts in Africa have been led 
by acting commander Brig. Gen. 
Eugene LeBoeuf, a reservist civil 


engineering professor called to 
active duty in 2016. 

The Army announced a se¬ 
ries of other changes at posts in 
Europe. 

Mqj. Gen. Todd B. McCaffrey, 
commanding general of First 
Army Division East, Fort Knox, 
Ky., will replace Cloutier at AF- 
RICOM headquarters. 

Meanwhile, Brig. Gen. Chris¬ 
topher C. LaNeve will leave the 
82nd Airborne Division at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., to command the 
7th Army Training Command at 
Grafenwoehr, Germany, where 
he will oversee the Army’s grow¬ 
ing training mission in Europe. 

Traditionally, the post at 
Grafenwoehr has been a stepping 
stone to other mqjor commands. 
Current US. Army Europe chief 
Lt. Gen. Christopher Cavoli led 
the training mission there from 
2014 to 2016. 

LaNeve will replace Brig. Gen. 
Antonio A. Aguto Jr., who is head¬ 
ed to US. Army Forces Command 
at Fort Bragg. 

Brig. Gen. Andrew M. Roh- 
ling, currently serving in a NATO 
post in the United Kingdom, 
was named as USAREUR’s next 
deputy commanding general. He 
replaces Mqj. Gen. Timothy R 
McGuire, who will serve as depu¬ 
ty commanding general at Instal¬ 
lation Management Command, 
Joint Base San Antonio, Texas. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 

Twitter: (i)]ohn_vandiver 


By Seth Robson 
Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan 
— Five Air Force CV-22 Ospreys 
landed in western Tokyo on Thurs¬ 
day morning, marking the start of 
the tilt-rotor aircraft’s tenure at 
the home of U.S. Forces Japan. 

The Ospreys, part of a special 
operations squadron of 10 air¬ 
craft that will be based at Yokota, 
flew there from Yokohama North 
Dock, where they recently had 
arrived on a container ship. 

A large crowd of photographers 
watched from the base perimeter 
as the Ospreys — capable of tak¬ 
ing off like helicopters, then tilting 
their rotors to fly long distances 


as fixed-wing aircraft — touched 
down near the base’s new C-130J 
Super Hercules cargo planes. 

The Ospreys’ arrival “address¬ 
es regional security concerns in 
line with the recently released 
2018 National Defense Strategy 
and also provides a platform that 
can rapidly react to natural disas¬ 
ters or crises,” the Air Force said 
in a statement Tuesday. 

The aircraft will remain at Yo¬ 
kota for a short time before leav¬ 
ing to train in the region during 
the next few months. They will 
continue to operate from Yokota 
after returning from training, the 
Air Force said. 

Personnel wearing the sort of 
MultiCam uniforms often worn 


by special operations airmen 
were at the base when the air¬ 
craft arrived. 

The Osprey squadron initially 
will bring only about 100 people 
to Yokota, but that number will 
grow to 450 as additional aircraft 
arrive, base officials said. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 



Hawaii judge orders training area ordnance cleannp plan 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHATTER, Hawaii — A Hawaii 
judge has ordered state officials to submit a 
plan within eight months for monitoring and 
inspecting ordnance cleanup at the Army’s 
Pohakuloa Training Area on Hawaii Island. 

The plaintiffs in the case said the Army had 
breached its lease obligations by not cleaning 
up unexploded ordnance at PTA. 

The 100,000-acre training area is one of 
the few the military has available for land- 
based live-fire drills in the Pacific. The mili¬ 
tary leases about 23,000 acres of state land as 
part of the training area. That lease, which 
began in 1964 for a total price of $1, expires 
in 2029. 

The local activist group Malu Aina is urg¬ 
ing the state to not renew the lease for that 
23,000 acres. 

Hawaii has numerous sites contaminated 
with ordnance dating to World War II and the 
Cold War. 

The Army began a $3.5 million project Mon¬ 
day to search for unexploded ordnance off 
Makua Beach in northwest Oahu. Meanwhile, 
the Army Corps of Engineers says it will cost 
$723 million to clean up a former Navy artil¬ 


lery range in northwest Hawaii Island. 

The Pohakuloa Training Area lawsuit was 
filed four years ago by the Native Hawaiian 
Legal Corporation on behalf of two Hawaiian 
residents, naming as defendants the Board of 
Land and Natural Resources and the Depart¬ 
ment of Land and Natural Resources, the two 
entities that administer state lands. 

The 1964 lease required the federal govern¬ 
ment to “make every reasonable effort to ... 
remove or deactivate all live or blank ammu¬ 
nition upon completion of a training exercise 
or prior to entry by the said public, whichever 
is sooner.” 

A trial in the case concluded in October 
2015, and Judge Gary Chang issued the long- 
awaited decision Tuesday. 

He based his decision in part on the broad¬ 
ly understood native Hawaiian concept of 
“malama ‘aina,” meaning the act of caring for 
land. 

“Defendants have failed to preserve and 
protect the Subject Lands as required by their 
duties as a trustee of the public land trust,” 
Chang wrote. “Defendants have failed to 
malama ‘aina the Subject Lands under the 
Said Lease. These failures constitute a breach 
of Defendants’ trust duties that apply to the 


Subject Lands. This failure has harmed, im¬ 
paired, diminished, or otherwise adversely 
affected Plaintiffs’ cultural interests in the 
Subject Lands.” 

The Department of Land and Natural Re¬ 
sources issued a statement Tuesday saying 
that as “the landlord of this land,” the agency 
will work with the tenant, the Army, to “de¬ 
velop a formal inspection, monitoring and re¬ 
porting process.” 

However, the Hawaii Department of the At¬ 
torney General is reviewing the court order to 
determine whether to appeal it, the statement 
said. 

A plan must be submitted to the court by 
Dec. 28. The submission must include a writ¬ 
ten stewardship plan and procedures for deal¬ 
ing with violations. 

Chang’s decision also bars the state from 
renewing or altering the lease to the military 
“without first determining (in writing) that 
the terms of the existing lease have been sat¬ 
isfactorily fulfilled.” 

A PTA spokesman referred all questions to 
Army Garrison-Hawaii at Schofield Barracks 
on Oahu, which declined to comment. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOison 
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US military flights in Djibouti grounded after crashes 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — All 
US. military flights in Djibouti 
have been grounded and a m^or 
military exercise suspended after 
two recent accidents in the East 
African country, the US. military 
said Thursday. 

On Tuesday, a Marine Corps 
AV-8B Harrier jet crashed at 
Djibouti’s international airport, 
forcing the pilot to eject from the 
aircraft. Later that day, a CH-53 
helicopter suffered structural 
damage during a landing in Arta 
Beach. 

“Both incidents are currently 
under a joint investigation, and 
we will provide more information 


when able. A safety stand-down 
has been initiated for all exercise 
participants,” said Lt. Christina M. 
Gibson, a spokeswoman for US. 
Naval Forces Central Command. 

The pilot of the Harrier suf¬ 
fered minor injuries. The aircrew 
of the CH-53 were not injured 
during the landing, and the he¬ 
licopter has remained at the 
landing site pending additional 
assessment, the Navy said. 

It was the third incident in¬ 
volving Marine Corps aircraft 
this week. On Tuesday, four Ma¬ 
rines were killed when a CH-53E 
Super Stallion helicopter crashed 
in Southern California. 

The accidents in Djibouti oc¬ 
curred during a m^or naval ex¬ 
ercise being conducted off the 


coast of the strategic Horn of Af¬ 
rica nation. 

Alligator Dagger is the largest 
regional amphibious combat re¬ 
hearsal exercise in the region and 
involves troops with the Naval Am¬ 
phibious Force, Task Force 51/5th 
Marine Expeditionary Brigade. 

The drill is led by Naval Forces 
Central Command. 

For the mihtary, Djibouti is a 
hub for counterterrorism efforts 
in the region, including operations 
in neighboring Somaha and across 
the Gulf of Aden in Yemen. 

There are roughly 4,000 US. 
military personnel in Djibouti, a 
tiny nation where there are large 
numbers of international troops. 
Last year, China opened its first 
overseas base in the country. 


However, there has been a 
history of complications when it 
comes to air safety in Djibouti. 

In 2015, The Washington Post 
revealed a host of safety issues 
and violations by Djiboutian air 
traffic controllers. In some cases, 
the controllers reportedly worked 
under the influence of narcotics, 
slept on the job and expressed 
hostility toward the US. mihtary 
mission — in particular, drone op¬ 
erations launched out of Djibouti. 
In some cases, air traffic control 
teams even refused to allow mili¬ 
tary aircraft to land in a timely 
manner, putting aircraft and per¬ 
sonnel at risk, the Post reported. 

US. officials told Stars and 
Stripes at the time that issues 
reported by the Post occurred 


mainly in 2012 and 2013 and that 
actions have been taken by the 
military and top diplomats to im¬ 
prove matters. 

Among the measures aimed at 
reducing risks for U.S. personnel 
was the establishment of a U.S. 
manned and operated terminal 
advisory radar. 

“They cannot direct the air¬ 
craft, but they provide traffic ad¬ 
visories to U.S. military aircraft 
when they check in with them,” 
U.S. Naval Forces Africa said at 
the time. “In other words, they 
have the ability to properly advise 
them on a range of issues before 
they develop into a potential safe¬ 
ty incident.” 

vandive r.j" oh n @stripesxb m 

Twitter: (I)iohn_vandiver 


Australian woman wants Japan to amend US forces agreement after rape ordeal 


By Chisato Tanaka 
Japan Times 

An Australian woman who was raped 
by a U.S. military serviceman more than 
a decade ago renewed on Thursday her 
request to Japan’s government to amend 
the Japan-US. status of forces agreement, 
which critics claim allows both countries to 
evade responsibility for misconduct linked 
to U.S. bases. 

“(Tomorrow) will mark 16 years that I 


have been trying to change one part of Ar¬ 
ticle 16 of the SOFA ... to change just one 
word,” said Catherine Jane Fisher, a long¬ 
term resident of Japan, during a news con¬ 
ference in Tokyo. 

Fisher said she will meet with Foreign 
Ministry officials on Friday to ask them to 
work toward the revision. 

Court records show Fisher was raped by 
American serviceman Bloke Deans near 
the U.S. Navy base in Yokosuka in 2002. In 


2004, a Tokyo court ordered Deans to pay 3 
million yen in damages. But he had already 
left Japan and has not returned. 

Fisher later asked the Foreign Ministry 
to locate him, but she said her request was 
rejected based the bilateral agreement. 
Fisher said the Foreign Ministry told her 
U.S. servicemembers only have to “respect 
the laws of Japan, not obey them.” 

Fisher located Deans on her own after 10 
years of searching and brought her case to 


court in Milwaukee. 

The Milwaukee court enforced a Japa¬ 
nese civil judgment convicting Deans of 
rape. The ruling is believed to have been 
the first time a rape judgment from Japan 
has been enforced in the U.S. 

Deans was never subject to a criminal 
prosecution. In an effort to secure justice, 
Fisher agreed to a $1 settlement in ex¬ 
change for an admission from Deans that 
he committed the rape. 
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SIGAR: $60M 
Afghan power 
project bungled 



Chad GAHLANo/Stars and Stripes 


Afghan women walk in December along a highway in Parwan province near power lines built under U.S.- 
funded contracts. 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

A $60 million power project 
overseen by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers in Afghanistan 
couldn’t be powered up over fears 
that it would put Afghan lives at 
risk and that shoddy work could 
leave the system structurally un¬ 
stable, a government watchdog 
found. 

The third phase in the Corps’ 
North East Power System project 
strung high-voltage power lines 
through 32 miles of Parwan and 
Kapisa provinces as part of an 
international effort to build up 
Afghanistan’s power grid to bring 
electricity to communities and 
military installations throughout 
the beleaguered country. 

But when the system was 
turned over to the Afghan gov¬ 
ernment, residents in some areas 
were still living and farming on 
land used for the project, perhaps 
dangerously close to the trans¬ 
mission towers and high-voltage 
power lines — in some cases, di¬ 
rectly under them — according a 
review by the Special Inspector 
General for Afghanistan Recon¬ 
struction, published Wednesday. 

Inspectors also found what they 
said were signs of poor workman¬ 
ship at some of the 18 transmission 
towers inspected last fall, which 
the report said could lead to their 
collapse from crumbling concrete 
foundations or from erosion. 

A Corps official at Bagram Air 
Field said officials reviewed the 
structural concerns raised in the 
report and found they do not pose 


a risk to the system’s long-term 
operation. Spokeswoman Britney 
Walker said other issues noted in 
the report had been resolved and 
the power would be turned on in 
seven days. 

In an official response included 
in the SIGAR report, the Corps 
rejected most of the report’s find¬ 
ings and recommendations — in¬ 
cluding its title, which accused 
the Corps of “mismanagement.” 

Officials said SIGAR ignored 
the fact that some features of the 
power system, such as connecting 
the third phase of the project to 
its power source, were supposed 
to be done by other organizations 
involved in building out the grid, 
such as the U.S. Agency for Inter¬ 
national Development, the Asian 
Development Bank or the govern¬ 
ments of Afghanistan, France or 
India. 

“The SIGAR report appears to 
suggest that if (the Corps) finished 
a project before another critical 
piece of the grid was available, 
(it) should build the incomplete 
segment or terminate the con¬ 
tract,” the response said. 

Acknowledging the difficulty of 
completing power projects in the 
embattled country, where insur¬ 
gents control, influence or contest 
more than half of the districts. 
Walker said officials “are confi¬ 
dent the Afghan government can 
operate these systems safely.” 

SIGAR said that the Afghan 
government failed to acquire the 
privately owned land that made 
up two-thirds of the project be¬ 
fore the Corps authorized a con¬ 
tractor to start construction. 


Concerned the government 
would “flip the switch” before 
moving residents from the land, 
the Corps tasked the contrac¬ 
tor with disabling the substation 
before it was turned over to the 
Afghan Ministry of Energy and 
Water in February, SIGAR said. 

It could take years and millions 
of dollars in additional funding to 
establish safe and permanent con¬ 
nections to the two other complet¬ 
ed substations, the report said. 

Meanwhile, the lines and equip¬ 
ment could be at risk of theft or 
decay, though Corps officials said 
the substation is fenced and the 
transmission towers are designed 
to be vandal-resistant. 

But on Thursday morning. 
Walker said the Afghan govern¬ 
ment and the electricity utility 
told the Corps that right-of-way 
issues had been resolved and res¬ 
idents had been relocated safely 
away from the power lines in the 
past 30 days, though the Corps 
“has no way of verifying this 
information.” 


The Corps said in its official 
response that it was conducting 
a review to determine why con¬ 
struction went forward before 
right-of-way issues had been 
resolved. 

Establishing the power grid is 
just part of the Corps’ work in Af¬ 
ghanistan, where it began man¬ 
aging projects in 1955, said Lt. 
Gen. Todd Semonite, the Corps’ 
commander and chief of engi¬ 
neers, during a visit to Bagram 
in December. About $500 million 
in projects were under construc¬ 
tion and $300 million more were 
being designed. 

During his visit, officials dis¬ 
cussed “very aggressive plans” to 
complete an “arm of power” flex¬ 
ing across Afghanistan, which 
would bring imported power 
from neighboring countries to 
remote provinces from Parwan, 
home to Bagram, in the north to 
Kandahar in the south. 

Officials believe electrifying 
the country will spark economic 
development in areas now largely 


powerless — an important goal 
for a country that cannot sustain 
itself economically without for¬ 
eign donations. 

The grid is also expected to 
supply power to nearly 100 Af¬ 
ghan military bases dotting the 
landscape, where the Kabul gov¬ 
ernment, backed by NATO and 
others, is battling a stubborn in¬ 
surgency in its 17th year. 

Many of those outposts depend 
on generators for power at 53 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, Semonite said. 
On grid power, that cost drops to 
22 cents per kilowatt-hour, “plus 
it’s a lot more reliable.” 

The savings could amount to 
$65 million per year that could 
be applied to equipment for the 
security forces, said Semonite, 
who helped lead efforts to rebuild 
Iraq’s power grid after the 2003 
invasion. 

“I saw the benefits of electrici¬ 
ty,” he said. “It is good business.” 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 


Army expects to keep Mannheim barracks to back Europe mission 



Michael ABRAMs/Stars and Stripes 


Rows of Bradley Fighting Vehicles are parked at Coleman Barracks 
in Mannheim, Germany in June. 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — 
The U.S. Army probably will hold 
on to Mannheim’s Coleman Bar¬ 
racks until at least 2021 because 
of the base’s key role in stockpil¬ 
ing equipment for the military’s 
beefed-up Europe mission. 

“It is very unlikely that we will 
be able to turn over Coleman 
Barracks (to the Germans) prior 
to 2021. Coleman plays a central 
strategic role for the US Army 
in Europe until further notice,” 
USAREUR said in a statement 
Thursday. 

For some time, local officials in 
Mannheim have eyed the post to 
house migrants. But those plans 
have been put on indefinite hold 
because of the Army’s need for 
the barracks. 


The U.S. military was poised to 
return Coleman to the Germans 
in 2015 as part of a broader post- 
Cold War drawdown in Europe. 

But 48 hours before turning 
over the keys, the U.S reached 


a deal in February of that year 
to temporarily maintain access 
to the site, which was needed to 
house an influx of Europe-bound 
Army equipment. 

In the wake of Russia’s 2014 


invasion of Ukraine, the U.S. was 
forced to scramble for facilities 
to accommodate a rejuvenated 
USAREUR mission. Now, there 
are some 20,000 pieces of equip¬ 
ment stored at Coleman, ranging 
from M-149 Water Buffalo trail¬ 
ers to MlAl Abrams tanks. 

The Army also has set up a 
network of sites across Europe 
where it has pre-positioned stocks 
of equipment. The warehouses 

— mainly in Western Europe 

— include locations in Germany, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Work is underway to push more 
assets east, where NATO has been 
working to reinforce its defenses. 

The Army is developing plans 
to construct a warehouse in Po- 
widz, Poland, that could be ready 
for use by 2021, possibly to house 
such equipment as air-defense 
and fire-support weaponry. 


In 2017, USAREUR visited 
various German military facili¬ 
ties to survey potential locations 
for more troops in case the Penta¬ 
gon decided to send more to Eu¬ 
rope in the future. 

USAREUR, which hasn’t 
ruled out keeping Coleman be¬ 
yond 2021, said there are logisti¬ 
cal advantages to the Mannheim 
facility. 

“Not as an airport, as it served 
for a long time, but because of 
the large area and the generous¬ 
ly dimensioned rail connection, 
because of the proximity to the 
Rhine and the fast accessibility 
from Ramstein Air Base,” USA¬ 
REUR said. 

The Army operated an airfield 
in Mannheim years ago that is no 
longer in use. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes)com 

Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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Retired lieutenant colonel fighting on new front 


Family files federal suit over daughter’s rejected citizenship 


By Rick Montgomery 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 

A retired Army lieutenant colo¬ 
nel with six tours of duty, Patrick 
Schreiber says that his failure to 
gain an understanding of immigra¬ 
tion law is “the greatest regret in 
my life.” 

Because it now could mean hav¬ 
ing to move his family to South 
Korea next year so he, his wife 
and adopted daughter could stay 
together. 

In 2013, just before he deployed 
to Afghanistan as a chief intel¬ 
ligence officer, Schreiber of Lan¬ 
sing assumed he and his wife had 
time to adopt a Korean-immigrant 
niece, then 15, as their daughter. 
Having consulted with an adop¬ 
tion attorney, he thought the cut-off 
date to legally adopt would be her 
18th birthday. 

“I assumed wrong,” he says now, 
having adopted the girl when she 
was 17. 

Too late, according to the gov¬ 
ernment. A federal statute says 
that children brought into the 
country should be adopted before 
age 16 to be allowed access to U.S. 
citizenship. 

As a result, daughter Hyebin, 
a junior studying chemical engi¬ 
neering at the University of Kan¬ 
sas, may have to leave the country 
when her visa expires. 

Too bad for Schreiber — a U.S. 
citizen who was trying to defeat the 
Taliban during the period that im¬ 
migration officials say he should’ve 
adopted Hyebin. 

Schreiber and his wife, Soo Jin 
Schreiber, have filed suit in federal 
court in hopes of reversing the U.S. 
Customs and Immigration Ser¬ 
vices’ rejection of their application 
that Hyebin become an American. 

It’s a complicated case. But 
all of immigration law is that 
way — far too complicated, said 
the Schreibers’ attorney, Rekha 
Sharma-Crawford. 

If a decorated soldier with 27 
years of service — including mili¬ 
tary intelligence — can get lost in 
the tangle of immigration rules, 
“how is the average guy supposed to 
get it?” asked Sharma-Crawford. 

Even immigration officials sym¬ 
pathize with the family. 

Residents of Lansing since 2006, 
the couple filled out the proper im¬ 
migration forms for Hyebin; they 
followed step-by-step the advice of 
USCIS workers. And all agree that 
Hyebin’s adoption was legal, just 
not soon enough to keep her from 
having to leave the country after 
she completes her studies in 2019. 

“The law clearly says that if 
you’re 16 or older when adopted, 
you cannot derive citizenship from 
your parents,” said USCIS spoke- 
woman Sharon Rummery. “We 
don’t make the law. That’s the job 
of Congress.” 

Hyebin had just turned 15 when 
family problems in Korea prompt¬ 
ed the Schreibers to host her in 
Kansas in 2012. Hyebin’s biological 
father is the brother of Soo Jin, who 
has been almost a mother figure to 
Hyebin since she was a baby. 

Patrick and Soo Jin, both of Ko¬ 


rean descent, met in 1995 while 
he was stationed in South Korea. 
After taking in Hyebin, who ar¬ 
rived legally to the U.S. with a stu¬ 
dent visa, the family was quick to 
discuss adoption. But the military 
called Schreiber to Afghanistan in 
2013, and the couple chose to put 
Hyebin’s adoption on hold until Pat¬ 
rick’s return the following year. 

“I should have put my family 
ahead of the Army,” Patrick Sch¬ 
reiber now says. 

His daughter’s student visa 
expires next year. If the family 
doesn’t succeed in finding her a 
path to citizenship, the parents said 
they will follow her back to South 
Korea. 

Rummery said the statute regu¬ 
lating the adoption of foreign na¬ 
tionals dates back at least to the 
mid-1980s. The law aims to curb 
the sometimes fraudulent ways 
that older teenagers entering the 
country can seek citizenship. 

But in the Schreibers’ case, no¬ 
body disputes their honest intent. 
The mistake Patrick Schreiber ad¬ 
mits he made is that he consulted 
with an adoption lawyer and not an 
immigration lawyer. 

The state of Kansas recognized 
Hyebin’s adoption in late 2014 by 
issuing a birth certificate naming 
Patrick her father and Soo Jin her 
mother. As the dependent of a vet¬ 
eran, the Department of Defense 
soon issued her a benefits card. 

Under heightened immigration 
enforcement in the presidencies 
of both Barack Obama and Don¬ 
ald Trump, “you’re seeing people 
understand for the first time that 
‘wait a minute, we know these 
people’ ” threatened with deporta¬ 
tion, Sharma-Crawford said. “The 
system really is broken.” 

Broken, but not necessarily 
hopeless. 

Even if Hyebin Schreiber must 
relocate next year to South Korea, 
she could seek out a U.S. company 
to sponsor an H-IB work visa and 
bring her family back to America. 

Or, as a student of the sciences — 
STEM being the golden acronym 
(sciences, technology, engineering 
and math) — she might qualify 
for such a visa without needing to 
leave the country, immigration ex¬ 
perts say. 

A recent article in Military 
Times profiled Patrick Schreiber 
and other veterans with family 
members in peril with Immigra¬ 
tion and Customs Enforcement. 
According to the story, three bills 
proposed in Washington might re¬ 
solve their issues: 

■ The “Adoptive Citizenship 
Act of 2018,” co-sponsored by US. 
Sen. Roy Blunt, a Missouri Re¬ 
publican, and Sen. Mazie Hirono, 
a Hawaii Democrat, would ease 
some of the immigration restric¬ 
tions on international adoptees. (A 
Blunt spokesperson, however, said 
the current language of the bill ap¬ 
plies to adoptions before 2001.) 

■ In the House, the “American 
Families United Act,” sponsored 
by Democratic Rep. Beto O’Rourke 
of Texas, would allow for immigra¬ 
tion enforcement on a case-by-case 
basis to help military spouses and 


dependents remain in the U.S. 

■ The bipartisan-sponsored 
“Repatriate our Patriots Act” 
would allow certain honorably dis¬ 
charged veterans who have been 
deported to come home. 

Schreiber, now working as a 
defense contractor, stresses that 
he and his family seek no special 
privileges. He had followed the 
steps that immigration officials 
suggested he take, and, in a brief 
letter sent to him in February 2015, 
USCIS gave him the bad news. 

Schreiber served in Operation 
Desert Storm, jumped with the 
82nd Airborne Division into Pan¬ 
ama for Operation Just Cause, de¬ 
ployed twice to Iraq and then twice 
to Afghanistan. 



Courtesy of the Schreiber family 


Retired Army Lt. Col. Patrick Schreiber and his wife, Soo Jin 
Schreiber, hope the family can stay in the U.S. after their adopted 
daughter Hyebin’s student visa expires in 2019. 
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Russia will be incoming NSA chief's biggest test 



Andrew HARRER/Bloomberg News 


From 2009 to 2010, Lt. Gen. Paul Nakasone, who is expected to become the next 
head of the National Security Agency and U.S. Cyber Command, led a quartet of 
colonels who hammered out the plan for the nation’s first cyberwarfare command. 

^ Given the escalating tensions between the United 
States and Russia, and the fact that they continue 
to hack key democratic institutions and conduct 
information operations, that makes Russia his top 
strategic concern when he assumes command, f 

Eric Rosenbach 

former Pentagon chief of staff and senior cyber official 


By Ellen Nakashima 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The next head of the 
National Security Agency and U.S. Cyber 
Command will be taking charge in the face 
of what intelligence officials call the great¬ 
est strategic threat to the United States: 
Russia’s efforts to disrupt U.S. elections. 

Lt. Gen. Paul Nakasone, who is widely 
expected to be confirmed this month, also 
will confront Russia’s aggressive targeting 
of the U.S. electrical grid and other criti¬ 
cal infrastructure, and if directed, would 
be responsible for providing the president 
and defense secretary options to counter 
such provocations. 

With distrust between Washington and 
Moscow at a new high, Nakasone will face 
a host of challenges leading two agencies 
on the front line of this new Cold War. The 
NSA has been shaken by several m^or 
breaches, a steady loss of technical tal¬ 
ent and a controversial reorganization. 
CYBERCOM, now 8 years old, has strug¬ 
gled to gel as a mature organization able 
to offer effective options for countering 
cyberthreats. 

“Russia is the most significant national 
security threat facing Paul Nakasone at 
Cyber Command and NSA,” said Eric 
Rosenbach, a former Pentagon chief of 
staff and senior cyber official. “Given the 
escalating tensions between the United 
States and Russia, and the fact that they 
continue to hack key democratic institu¬ 
tions and conduct information operations, 
that makes Russia his top strategic con¬ 
cern when he assumes command.” 

Nakasone, 54, cruised through two con¬ 
firmation hearings, during which he said 
that when it comes to Russia’s campaign 
against the US., “the most important thing 
is we want the behavior to change.” 

Nakasone, currently commanding gen¬ 
eral of Army Cyber Command, said, “We 
want them to pay a price.” 

In that, he is concurring with Adm. Mi¬ 
chael Rogers, who is set to retire in April as 
the head of NSA and CYBERCOM, and who 
has testified that, so far, U.S. actions to pun¬ 
ish Russia for its interference in the 2016 
election have not changed its behavior. 

Appearing before the Senate Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee in March, Nakasone was 
asked whether CYBERCOM, an organiza¬ 
tion he helped launch, had options to strike 
back against U.S. adversaries, including 
Russia. He said he knew that offensive 
plans “have been developed” and that, if 
confirmed, this would be one of “the early 
areas that I would look into.” 

When pressed by Sen. Dan Sullivan, R- 


Alaska, Nakasone allowed that America’s 
adversaries in cyberspace “don’t fear us” 
because they “do not think that much will 
happen to them” as a consequence for their 
malfeasance. Asked if that was good, the 
general replied, “It is not good, senator.” 

Beyond Russia, the NSA and CYBER¬ 
COM keep close watch on Iran and North 
Korea, from which numerous cyberattacks 
have originated. Colleagues, citing Naka- 
sone’s reputation for creative thinking, say 
the general is well-suited for the task. 

“He’ll need to propose innovative ways 
to defend the United States in collabora¬ 
tion with other elements of the government 
and with the private sector,” said Kevin 
McLaughlin, CYBERCOM’s former depu¬ 
ty commander, who worked with Nakasone 
when he led its National Mission Force. “I 
am confident Paul can do that.” 

Nakasone, commissioned in the Army 
more than 30 years ago, is a rare officer 


who comes to the job with a healthy grasp 
of cyberoperations and signals intelligence 
— the sensitive work, performed by the 
NSA, of collecting and analyzing electron¬ 
ic communications overseas. 

In addition to his role as the head of 
Army Cyber Command, Nakasone also 
leads Joint Task Force Ares, whose job is 
to combat Islamic State in cyberspace. The 
task force, working with U.S. Special Op¬ 
erations Command, spy agencies and in¬ 
ternational partners, conducted Operation 
Glowing Symphony to sabotage the terror¬ 
ist group’s online videos and propaganda. 

At CYBERCOM, Nakasone “was the most 
effective general officer in getting his orga¬ 
nizations to develop real capabilities,” said 
Rosenbach, who was chief of staff to De¬ 
fense Secretary Ash Carter in the Obama 
administration. “That was something that 
was a weak spot of CYBERCOM and still is 
one of the things that they need to develop.” 


Rosenbach recalled how, in 2012, Iran 
was bombarding U.S. banks with massive 
denial-of-service assaults, threatening to 
cut internet access to their websites. Naka¬ 
sone, then in charge of the Cyber National 
Mission Force, took the lead on developing 
tools to fight back, Rosenbach said. “He 
came with a group of Army officers and 
gave a really amazing brief about capa¬ 
bilities that CYBERCOM had developed. 
Army Cyber in particular, and it was all 
under his leadership,” Rosenbach said. 
The details are classified. 

One technique he used to great effect in¬ 
volved using a whiteboard to explain, for 
instance, how to mitigate a widespread de- 
nial-of-service attack. “If we wanted to get 
something done, especially in the Obama 
administration, you needed to have a con¬ 
crete option which you could draw a picture 
for and explain to the lawyers how things 
were going to work,” Rosenbach said. 

For close to a year, from 2009 to 2010, Na¬ 
kasone led a quartet of colonels who were 
dubbed “The Four Horsemen.” Cloistered 
in a tiny eighth-floor office at the NSA, they 
hammered out the plan for the nation’s first 
cyberwarfare command. Nakasone helped 
sell to skeptical lawmakers and Pentagon 
officials the concept for a new fighting force 
whose weapons were ones and zeros, and 
whose battleground was cyberspace. 

To explain how CYBERCOM would 
work, the group developed a storyboard 
that portrayed the complex concept in 
a way that was visual and easy to under¬ 
stand. It was used dozens of times to brief 
senior leaders in the Pentagon, at the NSA, 
on Capitol Hill and elsewhere. 

A native of White Bear Lake, Minn., Na¬ 
kasone is the son of a former U.S. Army 
interpreter who served during the occu¬ 
pation of Japan after World War II. His 
father, retired Col. Edwin Nakasone, was 
born in Hawaii of Japanese immigrants. If 
confirmed, Nakasone will become the first 
Japanese-American to lead a mqjor spy 
agency. Colleagues describe him as a fam¬ 
ily person, devoted to his wife, Susan, and 
four children. 

Ashley Deeks, a University of Virginia 
law professor, noted the “ever-increasing 
call” for the US. government to be more 
assertive in responding to cyberattacks. 

“There is a strong strain of thought” in¬ 
side CYBERCOM that “the best defense is 
going to be a stronger offense,” she said. 

Deeks said there are often larger policy 
questions that involve other agencies, such 
as the White House and State Department, 
but Nakasone, as the CYBERCOM head, 
“will surely play a very significant role in 
bringing that view to the table.” 


Lawyer: Gitmo detainee has right to make and show art 


By Deepti Hajela 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A man accused of help¬ 
ing to plan the Sept. 11,2001, attacks wants 
to be able to publicly distribute art he 
makes in his cell at the Guantanamo Bay 
detention center. 

Ammar al Baluchi’s attorneys sent a mo¬ 
tion to a military commission on Wednes¬ 
day, saying the Defense Department 
violated al Baluchi’s rights by making it 
more difficult for him to draw and paint, 
and by blocking him from giving his art to 
his attorneys. 

The Pentagon put new restrictions on 
materials created by al Baluchi, a nephew 
of suspected Sept. 11 mastermind Khalid 
Sheikh Mohammed, after some of his art 


was given to curators putting together a 
New York City exhibition of detainee art 
last year. Two of the pieces were part of the 
show, which ran in the final months of 2017. 

Lawyer Alka Pradhan said the restric¬ 
tions should be lifted because al Baluchi, 
who’s awaiting a trial by a military tribu¬ 
nal, gets a therapeutic benefit from being 
able to create and share his work, and 
because it could help him appear more 
human to officials who may decide if he is 
put to death. 

A Pentagon spokeswoman. Navy Cmdr. 
Sarah Higgins, said items produced by de¬ 
tainees at Guantanamo Bay “remain the 
property of the U.S. government.” 

The idea that al Baluchi should be able 
to create and display art spurred disgust 
and anger among some family members of 


those killed on Sept. 11. 

“My son doesn’t have a right to breathe. 
They shouldn’t have a right to draw,” said 
Jim Riches, a retired deputy fire chief 
whose firefighter son was killed at the 
World Trade Center. “My son went to work, 
and he died that day. These are the guys 
that plotted to kill them. I think they for¬ 
feited their rights to draw any pictures or 
whatever they want to do.” 

Al Baluchi is accused by U.S. military 
prosecutors of being a senior member of 
al-Qaida directly involved in sending sev¬ 
eral of the Sept. 11 airplane hijackers to 
the US., including financing their trips. 
The defense says there’s no proof he made 
those transactions or knew the hijackers 
intended to attack the United States. 

Al Baluchi was captured in Pakistan in 


2003 and was extensively interrogated by 
the CIA before his transfer to Guantanamo 
Bay. His trial has yet to be scheduled. 

One of al Baluchi’s art pieces is “Vertigo at 
Guantanamo,” a series of multicolored dots 
in a pattern that evokes a tornado. Pradhan 
said it is a reference to vertigo al Baluchi 
experiences as a result of CIA torture. 

The “Vertigo” piece was among several 
from Guantanamo detainees shown at the 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice in an 
exhibit called “Ode to the Sea.” 

In the motion, al Baluchi’s attorneys say 
that after the exhibition got media atten¬ 
tion, the Pentagon said it would no longer 
allow objects made by the Guantanamo 
Bay detainees to leave the island. The at¬ 
torneys also said al Baluchi’s art supplies 
have been confiscated at least once. 
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Border Patrol agents watch an Arizona National Guard soldier training for Operation Copper Cactus in Arizona in 2010. 

Mexico: US says units at border won’t be armed 


Guard: Official 
says border move 
shows president 
taking job seriously 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

It also directs leaders at the Depart¬ 
ments of Defense and Homeland Security 
to submit a report within 30 days outlining 
what other steps can be taken. 

“The situation at the border has now 
reached a point of crisis,” Trump said in 
the memo. “The lawlessness that continues 
at our southern border is fundamentally 
incompatible with the safety, security, and 
sovereignty of the American people. My 
administration has no choice but to act.” 

Pentagon spokeswoman Dana White 
said Thursday that the Department of 
Homeland Security was the lead agency in 
helping plan for deployments of National 
Guard units to the border. 

But the Pentagon also is working to stand 
up a Border Security Support Cell within 
the Defense Department to li-aise with 
DHS officials, including determining how 
many troops would be needed and what 
department would pay for them. The cell 
will be led by Kenneth P. Rapuano, the as¬ 
sistant secretary of defense for homeland 
defense and global security. White said. 

She also said the National Guard units 
could provide support to Border Patrol 
agents including aviation, engi-neering, 
surveillance, communications, vehicle 
maintenance and logistical operations. 

The effort, made under Title 32 of the 
U.S. code, requires the coordination of 
states to deploy the troops. It has been used 
in the past by former Presidents George W. 
Bush and Barack Obama. In 2006, more 
than 6,000 Nation-al Guard members were 
deployed in support roles to the southern 
U.S. border under Bush, while 1,200 were 
dis-patched under Obama. 

“It’s nothing new. President Bush did it 
- Operation Jump Start. President Obama 
continued it under Operation Phalanx ,” 
Rep. Michael McCaul, R-Texas, chairman 
of the House Homeland Security Commit¬ 
tee, told Fox News on Thursday. “The new 
thing is that President Obama did stop the 
program and now President Trump is tak¬ 
ing a bold decision to bring it back.” 

In 2014, former Texas Gov. Rick Perry 
mobilized the National Guard to help se¬ 
cure the border, and troops re-main there 
to this day. On Wednesday, Texas Gov. 
Greg Abbott, one of three border state gov¬ 
ernors to pledge sup-port, said the state’s 
effort would continue. 

“In my time as governor, Texas has main¬ 
tained a continuous presence of National 
Guard members along the border,” Abbott 


Tribune Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Homeland Security 
Secretary Kirstjen Nielsen has told Mexi¬ 
can authorities that National Guard troops 
deployed on the border would not be armed 
or participate in immigration or customs 
duties, according to the Mexican Foreign 
Ministry. 

Nielsen’s plan, though still vague, would 
use state Guard units in support roles, in 
accordance with U.S. law, resembling the 
two recent deployments from Presidents 
Barack Obama and George W. Bush. 

Mexico said it has emphasized to the 


said in a statement. “Going forward, Texas 
will continue to implement robust border 
security ef-forts.” 

Arizona Gov. Doug Ducey and New Mex¬ 
ico Gov. Susana Martinez also expressed 
support for the plan. 

“Arizona welcomes the deployment 
of National Guard to the border,” Ducey 
tweeted Wednesday. “Washington has ig¬ 
nored this issue for too long and help is 
needed. For Arizona, it’s all about public 
safety.” 

However, California Gov. Jerry Brown 
would only say his state was reviewing the 
proclamation. 

Some Democrats had accused Trump of 
playing politics with the move. 

“President Trump continues to use every 
cynical political trick in the book to ignite 


Trump administration that if the deploy¬ 
ment comes to resemble a militarization 
of the border, “it will gravely damage the 
bilateral relationship.” 

President Donald Trump has spent sev¬ 
eral days warning of a growing crisis on 
the border even though illegal immigration 
is at its lowest level in decades. He repeat¬ 
edly has accused Mexico of doing too little 
to stop migrants from Central America. 

The plan to use National Guard units 
was arranged hastily after Trump — who 
has been frustrated with his inability to get 
Congress or Mexico to pay for a border wall 


anti-immigrant fervor,” House minority 
leader Nancy Pelosi said Thursday in a 
statement. “His needless militarization of 
the border is motivated purely by political 
calculation, not our national security.” 

The National Guard effort comes after 
Trump had issued escalating concerns in 
recent days over illegal immi-gration. 

Last week. Trump received a briefing 
on the matter from senior administration 
officials and directed for a strate-gy to 
confront the threat and protect America’s 
national security, the White House said. 

On Tuesday, in a briefing with Depart¬ 
ment of Homeland Security Secretary 
Kirstjen Nielsen and Defense Secre-tary 
Jim Mattis and others, the mobilization of 
the National Guard was among the options 
discussed with Trump. During public com- 


— said publicly this week that he wanted to 
use the military to patrol the border until 
the wall is built. 

On Thursday, he offered praise for Mexi¬ 
can officials for stopping “the caravan” of 
about 1,000 mostly Central American mi¬ 
grants from entering the U.S. Spurred by 
media reports of the migrants, who are 
in the southern Mexican state of Oaxaca, 
Trump has blasted the caravan in recent 
days. 

Trump’s tweet also celebrated the over¬ 
all drop in illegal border crossings, but still 
called them “UNACCEPTABLE.” 


ments. Trump later suggested troops would 
be dispatched to the southern border, fol¬ 
lowed by Wednesday’s proclamation. 

Though the Department of Homeland 
Security said in December that arrests for 
illegal border crossings had reached a 46- 
year low, officials said those numbers are 
expected to tick up this spring. 

“The threat is real ... It’s time to act,” 
Nielsen said in announcing the plan. “The 
president has been frustrated. I think what 
you are seeing is the president taking his 
job very, very seriously in terms of secur¬ 
ing our border.” 

Stars and Stripes reporter Corey Dickstein con¬ 
tributed to this story. 
grisales.ciaudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisaies 


Activists raid nuclear sub base with hammers and bottles of blood 


By Lindsey Bever 
The Washington Post 

Seven Catholic peace activists were de¬ 
tained early Thursday at the Kings Bay 
Naval Submarine Base in Georgia after 
entering the installation to protest nuclear 
weapons. 

The protesters were “carrying hammers 
and baby bottles of their own blood” when 
they entered the base, according to a state¬ 
ment from fellow activists. 

“They also brought an indictment charg¬ 
ing the U.S. government for crimes against 
peace,” the statement read. 

A base spokesperson said the seven 
demonstrators were detained early Thurs¬ 


day and were turned over to local authori¬ 
ties. They now face charges of trespassing 
and defacing federal government property, 
the spokesperson, Scott Bassett, told The 
Washington Post. 

Bassett said the anti-nuke group entered 
without authorization and smeared red 
paint on buildings and signs around the 
base. 

“At no time was anybody threatened,” he 
said, adding that there were no reported 
injuries and that no military personnel or 
“assets” were in danger. 

The base, in southeastern Georgia, is 
known as “the east coast home to the Ohio- 
class submarines,” which, the Navy says. 


are “ballistic missile submarines, often 
referred to as ‘boomers,’ [that] serve as 
an undetectable launch platform for inter¬ 
continental missiles. They are designed 
specifically for stealth and the precise de¬ 
livery of nuclear warheads.” 

The demonstrators who entered the base 
on Wednesday night called themselves the 
“Kings Bay Plowshares” and are part of 
the broader “Plowshares movement,” a 
strain of peace activism in which people 
break into nuclear weapons sites. 

Other members of the movement sent 
out a news release about the incident 
Thursday, saying that the activists “went 
to three sites on the base: The administra¬ 


tion building, the D5 Missile monument in¬ 
stallation and the nuclear weapons storage 
bunkers. 

“The activists used crime scene tape, 
hammers and banners reading: The ul¬ 
timate logic of racism is genocide. Dr. 
Martin Luther King; The ultimate logic of 
Trident is omnicide; Nuclear weapons: il¬ 
legal - immoral.” 

Bassett could not confirm the group’s 
claims, saying that the incident is still 
under investigation. 

The news release from Kings Bay Plow¬ 
shares included photos that the group said 
showed the activists and their apparent 
vandalism at the base. 
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YouTube shooter's videos 
key to understanding motive 



Charlie Neuman, The San Diego Union-Tribune/AP 


Nasim Aghdam, right, takes part in a 2009 protest with People for 
the Ethical Treatment of Animals at Camp Pendleton in Oceanside, 
Calif., following the Marine Corps' killings of pigs in an exercise. 


By Elliot Spagat 

AND SUDHIN ThANAWALA 
Associated Press 

MENIFEE, Calif. — The 
woman who shot three people 
at YouTube’s headquarters was 
prohfic at producing and posting 
videos; many of them are bizarre, 
such as a clip in which she re¬ 
moves a reveahng purple dress to 
expose fake breasts with the mes¬ 
sage, “Don’t Trust Your Eyes.” 

In others, Nasim Aghdam exer¬ 
cises, promotes animal rights and 
explains the vegan diet, often in 
costumes or carrying a rabbit. 

The videos have become central 
to the motive authorities have set¬ 
tled on for the shooting: Aghdam’s 
anger with YouTube’s policies. 

Nasim Aghdam, who was in her 
late 30s, posted the videos under 
Nasime Sabz, and a website in that 
name decried YouTube’s policies, 
saying the company was trying to 
“suppress” content creators. 


People who post on YouTube 
can receive money from adver¬ 
tisements that accompany their 
videos, but the company “de¬ 
monetizes” some channels for 
reasons including inappropriate 
material or having fewer than 
1,000 subscribers. 

Aghdam also ran a Farsi-lan- 
guage pubhc channel on the mes¬ 
saging app Telegram, which had 
6,000 followers. Telegram report¬ 
edly has some 40 million users in 
Iran. In one post she says, “Inter¬ 
net crackdown and filtering is in¬ 
creasing in the West.” 

Pohce who found Aghdam 
sleeping in her car early Tuesday 
in Mountain View, about 25 miles 
from YouTube headquarters, said 
she was calm and said nothing 
about being angry with YouTube 
or having any plans to harm oth¬ 
ers or herself 

Later that day, Aghdam went 
to a gun range before walking 
through a parking garage into a 


courtyard at YouTube’s campus 
south of San Francisco, where she 
opened fire with a handgun and 
wounded three people, police said. 
She then killed herself. 

Two women wounded in the 
shooting were released Wednes¬ 
day from a San Francisco hospi¬ 
tal. The third victim, a 36-year-old 
man, was upgraded from critical 
to serious condition. 

Aghdam’s father, Ismail Agh¬ 
dam, told the Bay Area News 
Group he warned police the day 
before the attack that his daugh¬ 
ter was upset with how YouTube 
handled her videos and might be 
planning to go to its offices. 

Police in Mountain View said 
they spoke to Ismail Aghdam twice 
after contacting the family to re¬ 
port finding his daughter and that 
he never told them she could pose 
a threat to YouTube employees. 
During her 20-minute interview 
with officers, Nasim Aghdam said 
she was having family problems 


and had left her home, pohce said. 

Agents with the Bureau of Alco¬ 
hol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explo¬ 
sives on Wednesday searched two 
homes where Nasim Aghdam had 
lived — one in Menifee, southeast 
of Los Angeles, and another in 4S 
Ranch, north of San Diego. 

The family turned away report¬ 
ers outside the family home in 
Menifee on Wednesday. A woman 
named Leila who identified her¬ 
self as an aunt said Nasim Aghdam 


was a “really good person” and 
had no history of mental illness. 
She did not give her last name. 

The family later distributed a 
statement saying they were “in ab¬ 
solute shock and can’t make sense 
of what has happened.” 

“Although no words can describe 
our deep pain for this tragedy, our 
family would like to express their 
utmost regret, sorrow for what has 
happened to innocent victims,” the 
statement read. 



Corey Perrine/AP 


Bill Cosby arrives for his sexual assault trial at the Montgomery 
County Courthouse, on Thursday in 


US seizes pot-growing 
operation with ties to 
China-based criminals 


Cosby retrial 
jury mirrors 
first trial’s on 
gender, race 

By Michael R. Sisak 

Associated Press 

NORRISTOWN, Pa. — After 
a showdown over race, the jury 
picked to decide Bill Cosby’s 
fate in the first big trial of the 
#MeToo era ended up mirroring 
the gender and racial makeup of 
the group that deadlocked last 
year: seven men and five women 
—10 white, two black. 

Race dominated Wednesday’s 
jury selection. 

Cosby’s lawyers alleged a mem¬ 
ber of the prosecution team made 
a disparaging remark after pros¬ 
ecutors rejected one of the few 
black women considered for the 
case. The defense, which argued 
nixing her was illegal, never re¬ 
vealed the remark and eventually 
agreed to pick more jurors. 

District Attorney Kevin Steele 
rejected the allegations, saying 
prosecutors had no problem seat¬ 
ing the two other black people 
who had appeared for individual 
questioning. He contended Cos¬ 
by’s lawyers were playing to the 
media. 

Both sides returned to court on 
Thursday to select six alternates. 
Cosby stumbled slightly getting 
out of an SUV and then put a hand 
up to say he was OK before walk¬ 
ing into the courthouse. 

The battle over the black juror’s 
removal highlighted a vast racial 
disparity that limited the number 
of black people available for con¬ 
sideration in the suburban Phila¬ 
delphia jury pool. 

Just 10 of about 240 prospec¬ 
tive jurors questioned on the first 


three days of jury selection were 
black, or about 4.2 percent. The 
black population in Montgom¬ 
ery County is about 9.6 percent 
black, according to U.S. Census 
estimates. 

The county says the names of 
people called for jury duty are 
selected randomly from a master 
list that combines voter registra¬ 
tion and driver’s license records. 

Two of the six black people in 
an initial group of 120 potential 
jurors were invited back for indi¬ 
vidual questioning and wound up 
getting picked for the jury. 

The jury for Cosby’s first trial 
was selected from the Pittsburgh 
area. The retrial jury is being 
picked from the same county 
where Cosby, 80, is on trial on 


Nornstown, Pa. 

charges he drugged and molested 
a woman in 2004. 

Cosby has pleaded not guilty. 
He says the encounter with for¬ 
mer Temple University women’s 
basketball administrator Andrea 
Constand was consensual. 

The retrial jury appeared to 
skew younger than the hung jury 
from last year’s trial. Eight of the 
jurors picked this week are mid¬ 
dle-aged men or women. The rest 
are millennials or on the cusp of 
middle-age. 

Prosecutors plan to call as 
many as five additional accusers 
in a bid to portray Cosby — the 
former TV star once revered as 
“America’s Dad” for his family 
sitcom “The Cosby Show” — as a 
serial predator. 


By Don Thompson 

Associated Press 

SACRAMENTO, Calif — Hun¬ 
dreds of federal and local law 
enforcement agents have seized 
roughly 100 Northern California 
houses purchased with money 
wired to the U.S. by a China- 
based crime organization and 
used to grow marijuana illegally, 
authorities said Wednesday. 

The raids culminated a 
monthslong investigation focus¬ 
ing on dozens of Chinese nation¬ 
als who bought homes in seven 
counties. Most of the buyers were 
in the country legally and were 
not arrested as authorities inves¬ 
tigate if they were indebted to the 
gang and forced into the work, 
U.S. Attorney McGregor Scott 
said. 

Much of the pot was shipped 
to Georgia, Illinois, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania through 
Atlanta, Chicago and New York 
City, he said. The drug is legal in 
California but requires permits 
to grow and can’t be sent across 
state lines. 

Black-market pot-growing 
houses have proliferated in in¬ 
land California where authorities 
carried out the raids, and many 
of them were traced to Chinese 
criminal organizations from the 
San Francisco Bay Area in the 
mid-2000s, Scott said. 

Scott called the recent crack¬ 
down “a game-changer” that may 
have cost the criminal organiza¬ 
tion “hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars” in lost drug profits and the 
money it spent on the homes. 


Authorities tracked at least 
125 wire transfers totaling $6.3 
million from Fujian province in 
China, all just below the $50,000 
limit imposed by the Chinese 
government. 

Officials are trying to learn if 
the homebuyers are what Scott 
called “indentured servants” 
— indebted to the Chinese gang 
and brought to the United States 
to buy and tend the grow hous¬ 
es. Many speak only Mandarin 
Chinese. 

“We’re treating them as vic¬ 
tims” who may have been “forced 
or coerced” to work in what can 
be toxic environments, FBI Spe¬ 
cial Agent in Charge Sean Ragan 
said. 

The buyers generally used the 
same Sacramento real estate 
agents, borrowed from private 
lenders instead of traditional 
banks, and used straw buyers 
who purchased the properties on 
behalf of the real owners. 

The U.S. crackdown comes as 
California is months into creat¬ 
ing the world’s largest legal mari¬ 
juana market amid uncertainty 
about whether the U.S. govern¬ 
ment will try to shut it down. 

More than 500 officers, includ¬ 
ing SWAT teams, fanned out over 
two days to search and seize 81 
houses and two real estate busi¬ 
nesses. Another 25 houses were 
raided previously. 

They seized more than 61,000 
marijuana plants, 440 pounds 
of processed marijuana, at least 
$100,000 in cash and 15 firearms, 
including one that had been 
stolen. 
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DeVos joins debate 
on racial inequities 
in school discipline 



Demonstrators in favor of increased school funding shout Wednesday outside the Senate chamber as 
they flood the state Capitol in Oklahoma CHy. 

Teachers could risk losing 
support as walkout goes on 


By Maria Danilova 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Educa¬ 
tion Secretary Betsy DeVos on 
Wednesday entered a heated na¬ 
tional debate on racial disparities 
in school discipline, meeting with 
educators as a government watch¬ 
dog said in a report that African- 
American students continue to be 
punished more often than their 
peers. 

The study 
by the Govern¬ 
ment Account¬ 
ability Office 
found that black 
children ac¬ 
count for about 
16 percent of 
students but 39 
percent of stu¬ 
dents suspend¬ 
ed from school. A 2016 federal 
study showed that black students 
are more than three times more 
likely to be suspended from school 
and nearly twice as likely to be ex¬ 
pelled than their white peers. 

A 2014 document issued by 
the Obama administration told 
schools to determine if penalties 
like suspension and expulsion 
were disproportionately affecting 
black students. If they didn’t cor¬ 
rect any disparities, they could 
face federal investigations and 
possible loss of federal funding. 

The document also urged edu¬ 
cators to move away from harsh 
penalties in favor of positive 
behavior interventions such as 
counseling. 

DeVos met behind closed doors 
Wednesday morning with educa¬ 
tors who believe that rolling back 
the Obama rule will further en¬ 
trench discrimination. Later in 
the day, she heard from opponents 
who say that softening discipline 
practices makes schools less safe 
and prevents effective learning. 

While there’s widespread 
agreement that disparities in dis¬ 
cipline based on race and disabil¬ 
ity are a serious problem, there’s 


intense debate over what causes 
them and how to fix them. 

Tynisha Jointer, behavioral 
health specialist for elemen¬ 
tary schools in Chicago, said the 
Obama-era guidance was instru¬ 
mental in fighting discrimination. 
She recalled a visit to a public 
school to help counsel an unruly 
first-grader. Jointer observed the 
student, a black boy, acting out 
during a PE class. But she also 
noticed that during the first 10 
minutes of class, the teacher re¬ 
directed that student six times, 
while his white peers who also 
were misbehaving did not receive 
the same attention. 

“Black students, especially 
black boys, are looked at as devi¬ 
ant and defiant while white stu¬ 
dents are seen as exploring and 
testing boundaries,” Jointer said 
in an interview. 

She said she told DeVos that 
“hands down, positive interven¬ 
tions work best.” 

Olinka Crusoe, who teaches 
English as a second language in 
New York City, cited the example 
of a first-grader at her school 
who would act out during writ¬ 
ing time. She and other teachers 
spent several months trying vari¬ 
ous approaches until they figured 
out that giving him a sheet of 
paper with bigger lines and a big¬ 
ger pencil solved the problem. 

But Nicole Stewart said she 
resigned as vice principal at Lin¬ 
coln High School in San Diego 
because she believes the Obama 
policy made her school and oth¬ 
ers dangerous for students and 
teachers. Stewart said one stu¬ 
dent brought a knife to school, but 
was not expelled because his ac¬ 
tion was attributed to his disabil¬ 
ity. Two weeks later, he attacked 
a student with a knife in front of 
their peers, she said. 

“Imagine that culture, imagine 
being a student on that campus, 
imagine being a teacher and won¬ 
dering if you are safe, whether 
they have a gun,” Stewart told re¬ 
porters in a phone call. 


By Sean Murphy 

Associated Press 

OKLAHOMA CITY — When 
Oklahoma Republicans finally 
passed a massive tax hike for 
hundreds of millions of new dol¬ 
lars for public schools and teach¬ 
er pay raises, they thought they 
would get a thank you. 

Instead, educators and their 
supporters marched on the Capi¬ 
tol. They brought pent-up with 
them frustration after years of 
budget cuts, swelling class sizes 
and a decade without a raise. 

Their protests, and some school 
closures, will continue for a fourth 
straight day Thursday amid a 
movement in red states from 
West Virginia to Kentucky to Ari¬ 
zona to press for more money in 
classrooms. 

Now these teachers face a tough 
question as the walkout threatens 
to keep many schools closed for 
the rest of the week: Do they risk 
losing public support for their ef¬ 
forts, especially after lawmakers 
handed them much of what they 


asked for? 

“There’s always that concern, 
but our parents are just as frus¬ 
trated as we are,” said Amy 
Radtke, a high-school science 
teacher from Norman, a college 
town about 20 miles south of the 
Capitol in Oklahoma City, where 
schools will remain closed for the 
rest of the week. 

Ashleigh Hardwick, a single 
mom whose daughter attends 
elementary school in Norman, 
said she’s had to rely on friends 
and family to watch her daughter 
while she works at a local florist 
shop, but that so far she’s stand¬ 
ing behind the teachers. 

“It’s been a hassle, that’s for 
sure,” said Hardwick, who said 
she may have to take a day off 
work without pay. “But if it’s 
going to better my child’s future 
... I think I can handle missing a 
few days of work.” 

Still, some question why teach¬ 
ers are continuing to stay off the 
job after lawmakers approved new 
money for schools and raises. 


Preston Leehan, a construc¬ 
tion worker who was surveying 
gas lines Wednesday in Okla¬ 
homa City, said the $6,000-per- 
year raise that teachers received 
sounds like a pretty good deal for 
a public-sector employee. 

“I don’t know of police or fire¬ 
fighters who strike after they get 
a $6,000 pay raise,” Leehan said. 

Even within the teachers’ own 
ranks, there are divisions. 

Ginger Tinney, the executive 
director of the Professional Okla¬ 
homa Educators, which repre¬ 
sents about 12,000 teachers, said 
she believes public support for 
teachers will wane if schools re¬ 
main closed. 

“Our students need their teach¬ 
ers,” Tinney said. “I think the 
public is with us, but it could 
erode the longer it goes.” 

Republican Gov. Mary Fal- 
lin on Wednesday called on the 
teachers to return to classrooms. 
In one interview Tuesday, she lik¬ 
ened striking teachers to “a teen¬ 
age kid that wants a better car.” 



DeVos 


NYPD: Officers mistake pipe for gun, fatally shoot man 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Pohce officers re¬ 
sponding to reports of a man threaten¬ 
ing people with a gun on Wednesday 
fatally shot a man carrying a metal pipe, 
mistaking it for a firearm, police said. 

It happened just before 5 p.m. in the 
Crown Heights neighborhood of Brook¬ 
lyn after three 911 callers said a “man 
was pointing a silver firearm at people 
on the street,” according to NYPD Chief 
of Department Terence Monahan. 

Five officers, three in plainclothes 
and two in uniform, responded and en¬ 
countered a man matching the descrip¬ 
tion in the 911 calls. 

“The suspect took a two-handed 
shooting stance and pointed an object at 
the approaching officers, two of whom 


were in uniform,” said Monahan. 

Four of the officers then fired a total 
of 10 rounds, striking the man, who later 
was found to be holding a “pipe with 
some sort of knob at the end,” he said. 

The unidentified man was taken to 
a hospital, where he was pronounced 
dead. Four officers were treated for 
minor injuries. 

Dozens of police cars converged on 
the area, and a crowd of about 200 peo¬ 
ple gathered around the cordoned-off 
intersection, said resident Shaya Tenen- 
baum, 33, who added that a few people 
in the crowd shouted at police. 

Andre Wilson, 38, told the Daily 
News that he has known the victim for 
20 years, describing him as a quirky 
neighborhood character. 

“All he did was just walk around the 


neighborhood,” he said. “He speaks to 
himself, usually he has an orange Bible 
or a rosary in his hand. He never had a 
problem with anyone.” 

Wilson said he was shocked that it 
would come to this. 

“The officers from the neighborhood, 
they know him. He has no issue with 
violence. Everybody just knows he’s 
just mentally challenged. This shouldn’t 
have happened at all.” 

The shooting comes after the police 
killing of an unarmed black man on 
March 18 in Sacramento, Calif, sparked 
protests and calls for police reform. 

Stephon Clark, 22, was shot by offi¬ 
cers responding to a report of someone 
breaking car windows. Police said they 
thought he had a gun, but he was carry¬ 
ing only a cellphone. 



A metal object at the scene n the Brooklyn 
borough of New \brk where police officers fatally 
shot a man Wednesday who was reported to be 
threatening people with a gun turned out to be a 
metal pipe that police mistook for a firearm. 
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For some in court, 
comfort dogs have 
opposite effect 



Camry, a golden retriever-Labrador mix, lies in the jury box at the 
Marion County Family Court in Marion, Ohio, in May 2014. 


By Dave Collins 
Associated Press 

HARTFORD, Conn. — As dogs 
and other animals are increas¬ 
ingly used in courts to comfort 
and calm prosecution witnesses, 
a few voices are calling for keep¬ 
ing the practice on a short leash, 
saying they could bias juries. 

The use of dogs in courts has 
spread quickly across the U.S. 
with a growing number of laws 
and rulings in its favor—and, out¬ 
side the legal world, a significant 
increase in the use of emotional 
support animals by the public. 

There are now more than 155 
“courthouse facility dogs” work¬ 
ing in 35 states, compared with 
41 dogs in 19 states five years 
ago, according to the Courthouse 
Dogs Foundation in Bellevue, 
Wash. And that’s not counting an 
untold number of “emotional sup¬ 
port dogs” that have been allowed 
case by case in many states. Many 
witnesses have been child sexual 
assault victims. 

There has been a divide among 
judges, however, with some not 
allowing dogs because of poten¬ 
tial bias against defendants. And 
many defense lawyers don’t like 
the practice. 

Having dogs and other emotion¬ 
al support animals in the witness 
box can illegitimately boost wit¬ 
ness credibility and can prejudice 
juries against defendants, Denver 
defense lawyer Christopher Deck¬ 
er argues. He has unsuccessfully 
fought the use of dogs in criminal 
trials several times. 

“I think it distracts the jurors 
from what their job is, which is to 
determine the truthfulness of the 
testimony,” Decker said. “It tends 
to imply or infer that there has 
been some victimization. It tends 
to engender sympathy. It’s highly 
prejudicial.” 

Facility dogs are trained to 
provide companionship without 
disruption in courthouses, prose¬ 


cutors’ offices and other legal set¬ 
tings. They work at courthouses 
all day, then go home with their 
handlers. Emotional support and 
“therapy” dogs are pets that can 
be registered with organizations 
and may or may not have been 
specially trained. 

Proponents say dogs help re¬ 
duce the anxiety of traumatized 
victims, especially children, so 
they can overcome the stress of 
telling their stories in a deposi¬ 
tion room or courtroom. 

“We need to address how trau¬ 
matizing it is for children to go 
through this process,” said Ellen 
O’Neill-Stephens, a former pros¬ 
ecutor who founded the Court¬ 
house Dogs Foundation. “The 
whole point, for me, is I want to 
make it easier for people to engage 
in this process without suffering 
additional emotional trauma.” 

At least eight states have laws 
allowing the use of dogs to com¬ 
fort children and other vulner¬ 
able witnesses. Similar proposed 
laws are pending in at least an¬ 
other four states, while court rul¬ 
ings in a handful of states have 
set precedents allowing the use of 
emotional support dogs. 

Ivy Jacobsen, of Lake Ste¬ 
vens, Wash., said three facility 
dogs helped her get through the 
three trials it took before her fa¬ 
ther was convicted of sexually 
assaulting her when she was a 
teenager. After two hung juries, 
he was convicted at the third trial 
and was sentenced to 16 years in 
prison in 2013. 

The judge in Jacobsen’s case 
did not allow a dog to accompany 
her on the witness stand during 
the trials because of objections by 
the defense. The animals helped 
her outside the courtroom, she 
said, during private questioning 
by defense lawyers, counseling 
sessions and in courtroom hall¬ 
ways after proceedings. 

“It made it easier to talk know¬ 
ing he was there,” said Jacobsen, 


now 23 and a police officer, refer¬ 
ring to one of the dogs that helped 
her during a tense deposition. “I 
felt like he was, in a way, whisper¬ 
ing toward me that everything 
was going to be OK. I was 16 or 17 
at this time, having to talk about 
very explicit, very uncomfortable 
things that I was not willing to 
say out loud.” 

It’s not clear how, or whether, 
the dogs are affecting juries 
and verdicts because of a lack of 
research. 

Studies by researchers at Wof¬ 
ford College in South Carolina 
involving mock jurors review¬ 
ing real cases have shown dogs 
have no effect on verdicts or wit¬ 
ness credibility. The findings 
surprised the researchers, and 
they’re trying to determine why 
there is no effect. 

“We consistently find that the 
presence of a dog makes no dif¬ 
ference,” said Wofford psychology 
professor Dawn McQuiston, a lead 
researcher. “It seems absolutely 
intuitive that it will elicit sympa¬ 


Bill Sinden, The Marion (Ohio) Star/PA 


thy, that it will make the victim 
seem more like a victim, that it 
will make you feel sorry for them. 
We certainly expected these dogs 
would have an impact, so we were 
surprised when they didn’t.” 

Dogs also are being used to 
comfort trial witnesses in other 
parts of the world, including 
South America, Europe and Aus¬ 
tralia. One jurisdiction in Austra¬ 
lia recently rejected emotional 
support dogs in courts. The Can¬ 
berra Times reported. 

Advocates say defense concerns 
can be resolved by placing dogs so 
they cannot be seen by juries and 
having judges tell jurors the dog is 
there but not to make any conclu¬ 
sions about it. Defense lawyers, 
however, say it’s not that easy. 

“The fact that a child needs a 
therapy dog is already a signal 
to the jury that there’s something 
they need therapy for,” said Con¬ 
necticut public defender George 
Flores. “A child is sympathetic 
already. Give a child a dog and 
they’re much more sympathetic.” 


US moves to strip war criminals’ citizenship 


By Tom James 
Associated Press 

SALEM, Ore. — Federal authorities on 
Wednesday began legal proceedings to strip 
U.S. citizenship from two Bosnians, includ¬ 
ing one living in Oregon, for war crimes in¬ 
cluding the execution of civilians during that 
country’s civil war in the 1990s. 

The move by the U.S. Justice Department 
comes years after Rasema Handanovic and 
Edin Dzeko were extradited and later were 
convicted by courts in Bosnia and Herzegovi¬ 
na in 2011. After serving her sentence, Handa¬ 
novic returned to Beaverton, Ore., according 
to a statement from the Justice department, 
while Dzeko has not yet been released by Bos¬ 
nian authorities. 


The department filed denaturalization 
lawsuits against the pair in federal courts 
in Oregon and the District of Columbia on 
Wednesday. It wasn’t immediately clear if 
Handanovic has an attorney in Oregon, and 
information about an attorney for Dzeko was 
not immediately available. 

Members of the same military unit during 
the civil war in Bosnia and Herzegovina in the 
1990s, the pair were convicted of executing 
civilians and unarmed soldiers during a mas¬ 
sacre in the tiny mountain village of Trusina. 

The larger conflict between Bosnia’s three 
main groups — Muslims, Serbs and Croats 
— lasted from 1992 until 1995, killed 260,000 
people and displaced forced 1.8 million more 
to flee. Muslims and Croats were allied against 


the Serbs at the start of the war, but they be¬ 
came enemies when Croat forces sought to 
capture territory held by the Bosnian army. 

The military unit to which the pair be¬ 
longed, part of the Bosnian army, attacked 
Croats in Trusina on April 16,1993. 

During the attack, the pair were part of a 
firing squad that executed six people, includ¬ 
ing civilians, and Handanovic made sure all 
six were dead by shooting them again, Bos¬ 
nian courts later found. Dzeko also was con¬ 
victed of killing an elderly man and his wife, 
according to the Justice Department. 

After the massacre, the pair hid their mili¬ 
tary service and applied for refugee status in 
the US., claiming to have been victims of per¬ 
secution, the Justice Department said. 


3 ex-soMiers 
go on trial 
in contract 
killing case 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A former U.S. 
Army sniper and two other for¬ 
mer U.S. soldiers agreed to be¬ 
come contract killers for an 
international crime boss who 
wanted to settle a score with a 
real estate agent in the Philip¬ 
pines he thought had cheated him 
on a land deal, a prosecutor said 
Tuesday in opening statements at 
the trial of the three men. 

Joseph Hunter, who is a one¬ 
time sergeant with a Special 
Forces background, Adam Sarnia 
and Carl David Stillwell have de¬ 
nied they planned the 2012 hit 
— a case that’s provided an inside 
glimpse into the secret fraternity 
of private mercenaries willing to 
kill in cold blood for cash. 

Prosecutors said Hunter, 52, 
was working as a security chief 
for weapons and drug trafficker 
Paul Le Roux when he recruit¬ 
ed Sarnia and Stillwell to travel 
from their homes in Roxboro, 
N.C., to the Philippines for what 
was called “ninja work.” Hunter 
provided firearms and silencers 
and told them Le Roux would pay 
them $35,000 apiece to get the 
job done. Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Patrick Egan said in federal court 
in Manhattan. 

The broker, Catherine Lee, 
was on a “kill list” that self-styled 
assassins with military back¬ 
grounds saw as a golden opportu¬ 
nity, Egan said. 

“If Paul Le Roux wanted 
somebody killed, these guys got 
the call,” he said. “For these 
men, more murders meant more 
money.” 

Sarnia, 43, and Stillwell, 50, did 
surveillance on Lee before con¬ 
tacting her, pretending to be po¬ 
tential clients, the prosecutor said. 
While returning from a trip to the 
countryside outside of Manila, 
Sarnia pulled out a .22-cahber 
gun and killed Lee by shooting 
her twice in the face as she sat in 
the backseat of a van, he said. 

Lee’s body was found on a pile 
of garbage on the side of the road, 
Egan said. After being paid, her 
killers were ordered back to the 
US., where they were arrested in 
2015. 

An investigation turned up a 
picture on Stillwell’s phone of a 
bloody head wrapped in a towel 
that was taken about the time of 
Lee’s death, authorities said. He 
also admitted being behind the 
wheel of the van when she was 
shot, they added. 

Prosecutors said other evi¬ 
dence includes a secretly re¬ 
corded video of Hunter from a 
sting in Thailand that resulted 
in a separate conviction for plot¬ 
ting to kill a Drug Enforcement 
Administration agent. They said 
he’s overheard talking about kill¬ 
ing people for Le Roux, including 
a Filipino real-estate agent. 

On Tuesday, defense attorneys 
asked jurors to keep an open mind, 
saying the case lacked eyewitness, 
forensic and other conclusive evi¬ 
dence needed to convict. 
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Colo, lawmakers study misconduct policy 


Recommendations coming as scandals spur action on issue many states have addressed recently 


By James Anderson 
Associated Press 

DENVER — For four weeks, 
Colorado’s Democratic state sen¬ 
ators ended each morning’s floor 
business with appeals, many of 
them painfully personal, to de¬ 
bate whether to expel a Republi¬ 
can lawmaker accused of groping 
a young aide’s buttocks. The ex¬ 
pulsion vote failed. 

That contrasted with the dra¬ 
matic March 9 expulsion of a 
suburban Denver representative 
accused of harassing five women, 
including a fellow Democrat. 
Steve Lebsock was the second 
U.S. state lawmaker ousted over 
misconduct since the rise of the 
#MeToo movement last fall. 

In statehouses across the nation, 
elected officials are struggling to 
hold their own accountable. And 


on Thursday, Colorado lawmak¬ 
ers will receive a consultant’s 
recommendations for improv¬ 
ing a Capitol harassment policy 
— one they hope to adopt before 
the 2018 session ends on May 9. 

“I love working here, but this 
was also the first place in my ca¬ 
reer that I experienced sexual ha¬ 
rassment and pervasive sexism,” 
Sen. Kerry Donovan said during 
one of those appeals for debate. 
She said she has been judged on 
her “appearance, willingness to 
date, marital status, haircut, sex¬ 
ual orientation, and vocal assess¬ 
ments of my butt and legs.” 

Colorado’s policy considers 
allegations, investigations and 
punishment confidential and off- 
limits to the public. It’s up to the 
accuser whether to release his or 
her complaint. It defines offen¬ 
sive conduct, but leaves it up to 


chamber leaders to decide what 
punishment, if any, to mete out. 
And it allows third-party inves¬ 
tigations that experts say makes 
it easier for victims to file com¬ 
plaints but which some lawmak¬ 
ers consider incomplete or biased 
toward accusers. 

An Associated Press analysis 
in January found that more than 
three-fourths of U.S. states have 
at least one legislative chamber 
that has updated its sexual harass¬ 
ment policy during the past sev¬ 
eral months, developed specific 
proposals to do so or undertaken 
a review of whether changes are 
needed. 

Legislative chambers in Alas¬ 
ka, California, Maryland, Min¬ 
nesota, Oregon and Rhode Island 
are among states considering 
improved policies on sexual ha¬ 
rassment. New York lawmakers 


adopted a policy last week that 
applies to both state and local 
governments. New Mexico law¬ 
makers overhauled the Legisla¬ 
ture’s anti-harassment policy in 
January, ahead of their session. 

Nearly 90 bills or resolutions 
have been introduced in State- 
houses this year on the issue, ac¬ 
cording to the National Council 
of State Legislatures. They range 
from creating personnel offices 
to penalties for those who retali¬ 
ate against complainants. 

Colorado Senate President 
Kevin Grantham has called for 
prosecutors to investigate legisla¬ 
tive harassment complaints. Sen. 
Lucia Guzman — who resigned 
as minority leader to protest the 
handling of the Sen. Randy Baum¬ 
gardner case — said Grantham’s 
proposal unfairly raises the bar 
for those seeking redress. 


An independent investiga¬ 
tor determined that it appeared 
“more likely than not” that Baum¬ 
gardner grabbed and slapped the 
buttocks of a legislative aide for 
a Democratic member multiple 
times in 2016. Baumgardner de¬ 
nied any wrongdoing but agreed 
to step down as committee chair. 

Grantham, who blasted the 
investigation, closed the case in 
February and refused to intro¬ 
duce the Democratic resolution to 
oust Baumgarder for more than a 
month. 

“Either we have a sexual ha¬ 
rassment policy or we don’t,” said 
Sen. Rhonda Fields, a Democrat. 
“Either we’re going to empow¬ 
er victims to come forward or 
we’re going to shame them into 
silence.” 


in town: NBA tips off 
2K League with draft 



Frank Franklin II/AP 


NBA Commissioner Adam Silver, left, poses for photographs with 
the number 1 overall pick, Artreyo Boyd, at the NBA 2K League 
draft Wednesday, in New York. Boyd’s gamer tag is Dimez. 



Neil Blake, The Grand Rapids (Mich.) PRESs/via AP 


Goundskeeping intern Kever Donze clears snow from Fifth Third 
Ballpark at Comstock Park, on Wednesday, in Comstock, Mich. 

At least 4 Mich, deaths 
blamed on spring snow 


New game 
its esports 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Dimez slipped 
on his draft hat, shook hands with 
NBA Commissioner Adam Silver, 
and began life as the No. 1 pick in 
the draft. 

The video game draft. 

Dimez is Artreyo Boyd’s gamer 
tag and no he doesn’t run or jump 
like LeBron James or shoot like 
Stephen Curry. But he is a star at 
NBA 2K, and on Wednesday he 
was the first player chosen in the 
draft for the NBA 2K League, the 
first official esports league oper¬ 
ated by a U.S. professional sports 
league. 

The NBA is serious about its 
latest venture, having seen how 
esports has grown from a hobby 
among youth to an activity that 
sells out arenas, one that finan¬ 
cial analysts say could grow into a 
billion-dollar industry in the next 
few years. 

So the NBA 2K League joined 
the WNBA and NBA G League 
as the fourth league in the NBA 
family. 

“We view this in the same way 
as those other leagues as some¬ 
thing that we’re going to develop 
over a very long time, and we’re 
building this as a league that’s 
going to be around forever,” Sil¬ 
ver said. 

The league will pay gamers 
$35,000 for six months, with hous¬ 
ing and benefits paid. That’s com¬ 
parable salary to a new player in 
the WNBA or G League. 

Dimez, a 23-year-old from 
Cleveland, emerged from a field 
of 72,000 players to get the call 
from Dallas Mavericks owner 
Mark Cuban that he was the 
choice of Mavs Gaming, one of 17 
teams in the league. 

The inaugural season opens in 
May, and Silver hopes all 30 NBA 
teams could have entries in three 
years. He even talked of hav¬ 


ing overseas teams, figuring the 
popularity of NBA 2K, the high¬ 
est-selling and top-rated game 
in North America, with nearly 
10 million copies of NBA 2K18 
already sold this year, combined 
with the NBA’s ability to make 
stars of its players — athletes, as 
Silver stressed — should ensure 
the league is successful. 

Dimez sits in a chair playing 
video games almost all day long, 
the kind of activity that gets kids 
yelled at by their parents. 

He plays the game well — his 
gamer tag comes from his point 
guard’s flair in dishing out as¬ 
sists, known in basketball as 
dimes — and the Mavericks or¬ 


ganization took him with the first 
choice in the draft at Madison 
Square Garden. 

“Everybody always asks me 
how much I play,” Dimez said. “I 
don’t really have a specific time 
but I play every day, all day. Al¬ 
most literally 24 hours, maybe 16 
hours. I play every day as much 
as possible, and that’s not going to 
stop now.” 

Games will be played at a cou¬ 
ple of central locations in the first 
season, though the NBA hopes of 
eventually having esports teams 
compete in NBA arenas in front 
of their home fans. 


Associated Press 

GAYLORD, Mich. — At least 
four traffic deaths in Michigan 
have been blamed on an early 
spring storm that dumped more 
than a foot of snow across parts 
of the state’s northern Lower 
Peninsula. 

Snow began falling Tuesday 
but picked up in intensity early 
Wednesday, leaving roads slick 
and hazardous. National Weath¬ 
er Service meteorologist Mike 
Boguth said 2 to 3 inches of snow 
was falling an hour in some areas 
before the storm started to wind 
down Wednesday afternoon. 

“It was a really big event,” 
Boguth said, noting that water on 
wet roads froze as temperatures 
decreased before the snow moved 
in. 

A 17-year-old Ionia girl was 
killed in a two-car crash Wednes¬ 
day morning on a snowy, slushy 
highway in Bengal Township, 
north of Lansing, according to the 
Clinton County Sheriff’s Office. 


The girl was a passenger in a ve¬ 
hicle that lost control, crossed the 
centerline and was struck broad¬ 
side by another vehicle. 

The 16-year-old driver and the 
59-year-old driver of the second 
vehicle suffered injuries that 
weren’t considered life-threaten¬ 
ing. Both were taken to a Lansing 
hospital. 

A mother and her adult son also 
died following a crash Tuesday 
in Buckeye Township, according 
to Gladwin County sheriff’s of¬ 
ficials. Weather conditions and 
speed were believed to be factors 
in the crash, which occurred in 
an area that got at least 4 inches 
of snow, according to the National 
Weather Service. 

Up to 14 inches of snow were 
reported farther north. 

Separately, a 56-year-old 
woman from Coleman died in a 
two-vehicle crash Tuesday night 
in mid-Michigan’s Warren Town¬ 
ship. Local authorities said she 
likely lost control of her vehicle 
on icy roads. 
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Hospital: Problems persist at VA site in DC 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Still at risk 

In April 2017, investigators with 
the VA Inspector General’s Of¬ 
fice had just started a review of 
the District of Columbia hospital 
and found enough wrong with the 
facihty that they stopped their 
work and immediately intervened. 
Shulkin responded by firing the 
hospital director, Brian Hawkins, 
and replacing him with retired 
Army Col. Larry Connell. 

The IG’s office released its full 
report March 7, almost a year 
later. 

In more than 150 pages, it de¬ 
tailed problems found during mul¬ 
tiple site visits in 2017 and blamed 
a “culture of complacency” for 
widespread failures. 

“This hospital is a different 
hospital today than it was back 
in April,” Connell told reporters 
after the release of the report, 
suggesting that the problems had 
been addressed. 

In an official response to the 
IG, Acting 
Undersec¬ 
retary of 
Health Caro¬ 
lyn Clancy 
wrote that 
“substantial 
progress” 
had been 
made at 
the hospital 
since the in¬ 
terim report 
in April. 

Clancy wrote that staff positions 
had been filled and millions of dol¬ 
lars’ worth of supplies had been 
ordered. Connell said the facility 
had been scrubbed clean and that 
he often heard comphments about 
its cleanhness. 

“This is a great hospital for 
veterans to receive their health 
care,” he said. “I am so confident 
in the quality and safety of care at 
this facihty, I enrolled here with 
my health care.” 

In May 2017, just one month 
after he was first notified of the 
problems, Shulkin told senators 
the hospital was a “high-quality 
environment” and said at a public 
hearing that there were no more 
patient-safety concerns. 

Despite those claims, the VA 
Inspector General’s Office said 
the eight early recommendations 
it made in April 2017 to fix the 
hospital in Washington — which it 
said should be carried out “imme¬ 
diately”— had not been completed 
as of this week. The IG asked the 
VA to ensure that supplies were 
available, create a working inven¬ 
tory system and hire key staff, 
among other recommendations. 

Multiple problems the IG dis¬ 
covered last April were echoed in 
a January 2018 report from the 
VA’s National Program Office for 
Sterile Processing. 

During an unannounced visit 
Jan. 22 to 26, the National Pro¬ 
gram Office found key staff vacan¬ 
cies. A supervisor and educator in 
the department responsible for 
sterilizing equipment had been 
reassigned because of an investi¬ 
gation by the VA’s Administrative 
Investigative Board. Those spots 
remained unfilled. 

An inventory of medical instru¬ 
ments was “not adequate to meet 


current clinical/surgical work¬ 
load,” the report states. Inspectors 
with the National Program Office 
also found a fluid leak, mold and a 
cockroach inside a decontamina¬ 
tion area. Two utility rooms were 
in “disarray.” 

When inspectors found dirty 
syringe bottles, they stopped their 
work to hold an immediate meet¬ 
ing with hospital leadership about 
the risk to patient safety. 

The Janu¬ 
ary report 
labeled the 
findings that 
existed dur¬ 
ing previous 
inspections. 

A few issues 
went as far 
back as April 
2017. Others 
were discov¬ 
ered in July, 

September 
and November. 

The hospital was still put¬ 
ting veterans at risk, the report 
states, though it notes the risk was 
“minimal.” 

Even more recently, an FDA in¬ 
spector in March found the hospi¬ 
tal’s blood bank was keeping blood 
at room temperature because of 
a nonworking refrigerator, and 
workers weren’t always recording 
the temperature of blood when it 
was transported to the Children’s 
National Medical Center next door. 
On March 5, the FDA ordered the 
VA to resolve the issues. 

Lawmakers on the House Com¬ 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs have 
heard numerous reassurances 
from VA leaders over the past 
year, but they say they are still 
concerned. The committee is 
conducting an investigation, and 
is planning an oversight hearing 
on the D.C. hospital in May, said 
Tiffany Haverly, the committee’s 
communications director. 

“While the medical center has 
taken steps in recent months to 
reform itself, there is still a lot of 
work to be done,” Rep. Tim Walz, 
D-Minn., said Tuesday. Walz is the 
ranking Democrat on the commit¬ 
tee. “There is absolutely no reason 
any veteran should have to grow 
accustomed to deficiencies in care 
or failures in leadership as a pre¬ 
requisite for receiving care.” 

VA officials were preparing a 
response but it was not received 
before deadline. 

Problems go back years 

Issues at the Washington hospi¬ 
tal have been documented as far 
back as 2013. 

That year, the VA commis¬ 
sioned an analysis of the facility 
by the consulting firm Booz Allen 
Hamilton. Few aspects of the 
hospital’s operation met minimum 
requirements, the report shows. 
Consultants flagged 11 areas of 
hospital management as “needs 
attention.” 

In an email obtained by Stars 
and Stripes, Maura Catano, the 
VA’s acting executive director of 
the Office of Strategic Integration, 
wrote to VA Deputy Undersecre¬ 
tary for Health Steve Young that 
it would “cause a whole new set of 
problems” if the pubhc was made 
aware of the 2013 Booz Allen 
Hamilton report. Catano’s email 
was dated April 20,2017, after the 


IG’s office shared its early find¬ 
ings from the D.C. hospital with 
VA leaders. 

“The assessment had similar 
findings to the recent IG report, 
yet it is not apparent if any cor¬ 
rective action was ever taken,” 
she wrote about the 4-year-old 
analysis. 

The IG report in March said 
local and regional leaders of the 
D.C. hospital were given “many 
warnings” since 2013 that prob¬ 
lems existed. 

Shulkin began working with the 
VA in 2015 as chief of the Veterans 
Health Administration. He said 
he was unaware of any problems 
at the D.C. facility until Inspector 
General Michael Missal shared 
the early findings in April. 

“I was not aware of those is¬ 
sues,” Shulkin said. “I was not 
aware until Mr. Missal picked up 
the phone.” 

Uncertainty ahead 

VA leaders were required to re¬ 
spond to the IG report with a plan 
of action. They listed numerous 
improvements they would make 
to the D.C. hospital that would be 
completed this year or in 2019. 

Connell said he would initi¬ 
ate renovations to parking, an 
in-patient mental health area, 
the emergency department and 
a community living center. The 
VA filled some vacant logistics 
jobs, and it has awarded a nearly 
$9 million contract to construct 
a 14,200-square-foot sterile pro¬ 
cessing space at the D.C. hospital 
that will be completed in 2019, 
Clancy said. 

After the blood bank inspection, 
the D.C. hospital’s chief of pathol¬ 
ogy and laboratory services began 
to correct the problems. The VA 
planned to get a new refrigerator 
and have a temperature sensor in¬ 
stalled in the blood bank room. 

“This year is going to be an 
exciting year,” Connell said in 
March. “We’re not standing still; 
we’re moving out to make this fa¬ 
cility better than it even is.” 

But it has recently been thrown 
into question whether Connell 
will be around to see through the 
improvements. 

CNN reported in late March that 
correct hiring processes might not 
have been followed when Shulkin 
named Connell to lead the hos¬ 
pital. A memo from the Office of 
Personnel Management showed 
multiple protocols were possibly 
violated when Connell was ap¬ 
pointed, CNN reported. 

The memo stated that pohtical 
influence could have had a role in 
his selection. Connell worked on 
Trump’s transition team and was 
later a special adviser to Shulkin. 

VA Spokesman Curt Cashour 
said the VA Office of Accountabil¬ 
ity and Whistleblower Protection 
is investigating. 

Last week’s firing of Shulkin 
adds to the uncertainty in VA 
leadership. 

Trump’s unexpected nomi¬ 
nee for VA secretary. Rear Adm. 
Ronny Jackson, must go through 
the confirmation process, which is 
hkely to be arduous and could take 
weeks, if not longer. 

wentling.nikki(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Lawmakers concerned 
about VA hospital woes 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Several 
hospitals in the Department of 
Veterans Affairs health care 
system have been the subject of 
scandal in the past year, rang¬ 
ing from unsanitary conditions 
in Washington to misconduct in 
Roseburg, Ore., and poor patient 
care in Manchester, N.H. 

Some lawmakers say they are 
concerned that the problems 
weren’t resolved by the VA be¬ 
cause of deep-seated commu¬ 
nication breakdowns between 
local hospitals, regional leaders 
and the central office in Wash¬ 
ington. Are there more issues 
across the country that aren’t 
reaching the VA secretary’s 
office? 

Sen. Jon Tester, D-Mont., the 
ranking Democrat on the Sen¬ 
ate Veterans’ Affairs Commit¬ 
tee, wrote a letter to then-VA 
Secretary David Shulkin on 
March 9 with concerns. If the 
central office wasn’t aware of 
problems at the D.C. hospital, 
it’s likely oblivious to any prob¬ 
lems in Montana or elsewhere, 
he wrote. 

“After all, if the flow of in¬ 
formation between two points 
in Washington, D.C. — less than 
four miles apart — is broken, 
you can imagine the concerns I 
have about communication be¬ 
tween VA central office and the 
Montana VA Health System — a 
distance of approximately 2,200 
miles,” he wrote. 

Tester said the situation at 
the D.C. hospital “validates a 
concern I have had for years 
about the flow of information 
between the VA central office 
and the field.” 

Most of lawmakers’ concerns 
lie with the regional level of 
leadership at the VA, known as 
Veteran Integrated Service Net¬ 
works, or VISNs. There are 23 
VISNs nationwide. Local hospi¬ 
tals and clinics report to VISNs, 
which are then supposed to 
communicate with the VA cen¬ 
tral office. 

But that doesn’t always 
happen. 


Shulkin said he was unaware 
of issues at the Manchester and 
Roseburg hospitals until they 
had been thrust into the public 
spotlight by news reports. 

The Office of Special Coun¬ 
sel criticized the VA in Janu¬ 
ary for ignoring whistleblower 
complaints about the Manches¬ 
ter hospital for months. The 
VA’s response was “sluggish” 
and “evasive,” and the agency 
was reluctant to acknowledge 
any wrongdoing, the OSC 
concluded. 

Rep. Carol Shea-Porter, Rep. 
Ann Kuster and Sen. Maggie 
Hassan — Democrats from 
New Hampshire — blamed part 
of the problem on the leadership 
at the VISN level. 

Following a New York Times 
article in January about mis¬ 
conduct at the Roseburg hospi¬ 
tal, Rep. Peter DeFazio, D-Ore., 
said that local and VISN-level 
leaders ignored his requests to 
investigate the facility. 

DeFazio and Kuster urged 
Shulkin to restructure VISNs 
or abolish them, describing 
them as an unnecessary level of 
bureaucracy. 

“If VISNs cannot function at 
a high level that will actually 
perform meaningful oversight 
roles, I recommend the VA 
abolish the VISN structure and 
establish a stronger oversight 
authority,” the lawmakers said 
in a letter to Shulkin. “Our vet¬ 
erans deserve better.” 

Before Shulkin was ousted 
last week, he had begun to ad¬ 
dress the problem. In response 
to the VA Inspector General re¬ 
port about the D.C. hospital in 
March, he announced a restruc¬ 
turing effort that would imme¬ 
diately bring 23 hospitals under 
direct oversight of the central 
office. 

Shulkin assigned Bryan 
Gamble, who had been working 
at the Orlando VA in Florida, to 
oversee three regions, includ¬ 
ing parts of New England, the 
D.C. area and the Southwest. 
Shulkin said he intended to have 
a plan by July 1 to reorganize 
the VISNs. 
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Engineer Paul Zabel shows off lettuce he harvested in the greenhouse at the Neumayer-Station III on 
Antarctica. The project without soil but with a closed water cycle, optimized lightning and carbon dioxide 
levels is a test to become part of the nutrition for astronauts in future missions. 

1st vegetables in Antarctic 
greenhouse are harvested 


Koreas hold talks 
to set up summit 


Associated Press 

BERLIN — Scientists in Ant¬ 
arctica have harvested their first 
crop of vegetables grown without 
earth, daylight or pesticides as 
part of a project designed to help 
astronauts cultivate fresh food on 
other planets. 

Researchers at Germany’s 


Neumayer Station III say they’ve 
picked 8 pounds of salad greens, 
18 cucumbers and 70 radishes 
grown inside a high-tech green¬ 
house as temperatures outside 
dropped below -4 Fahrenheit. 

The German Aerospace Center 
DLR, which coordinates the proj¬ 
ect, said Thursday that by May 
scientists hope to harvest 4-5 ki¬ 


lograms of fruit and vegetables a 
week. 

While NASA has successfully 
grown greens on the Interna¬ 
tional Space Station, DLR’s Dan¬ 
iel Schubert says the Antarctic 
project aims to produce a wider 
range of vegetables that might 
one day be grown on Mars or the 
Moon. 


By Kim Tong-hyung 
Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — The 
rival Koreas held preparatory 
talks Thursday for a summit later 
this month between North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Un and South Ko¬ 
rean President Moon Jae-in amid 
a push to resolve tensions over the 
North’s nuclear program. 

The meeting of working-level 
officials at the border village of 
Panmunjom was to discuss se¬ 
curity, protocol and media cover¬ 
age issues for the planned April 
27 summit. South Korea’s presi¬ 
dential Blue House said the two 
sides agreed not to disclose the 
contents of the discussions until a 
final agreement is reached. 

The Koreas agreed on the date 
for the summit after a high-level 
meeting last week. South Korean 
officials have said the summit 
will focus on North Korea’s nu¬ 
clear disarmament, although the 
North hasn’t confirmed this. 

A separate summit between 
Kim and US. President Donald 
Trump is expected by the end of 
May. 

The two Koreas agreed Thurs¬ 
day to hold another preparatory 
meeting to work out the details of 
the April 27 summit, which is to 
take place in the South Korea-con¬ 
trolled side of the border village, 
Panmunjom. The Koreas will need 
to agree on how Kim will arrive 
at the venue, and there has been 
media speculation that he would 
cross the military demarcation 
line that bisects the Koreas by foot 
in a symbolic gesture. The Koreas 
also need to determine how many 
times he and Moon would meet 
that day and if parts of the meet¬ 


ings would be broadcast live. 

The Koreas have held only two 
summits since the 1950-53 Ko¬ 
rean War. 

Kim made a surprise visit 
to Beijing last month and met 
President Xi Jinping, which ap¬ 
peared to be aimed at improving 
both countries’ positions ahead 
of Kim’s planned summits with 
Moon and Trump. 

In setting up separate talks with 
Beijing, Seoul, Washington, and 
potentially Moscow and Tokyo, 
North Korea may be moving to 
disrupt a united front among its 
negotiating counterparts. By 
reintroducing China as a m^or 
player, the North also gains lever¬ 
age against South Korea and the 
United States, analysts say. 

The North’s diplomatic outreach 
comes after an unusually provoca¬ 
tive year in which it conducted 
its most powerful nuclear test to 
date and test-launched three in¬ 
tercontinental ballistic missiles 
designed to target the US. main¬ 
land. It’s widely seen as an effort 
by the North, squeezed by heavy 
sanctions, to break out of isolation 
and improve its economy. 

South Korea says Kim has ex¬ 
pressed a willingness to negotiate 
nuclear disarmament in his talks 
with Moon and Trump. 

Some analysts say getting the 
North to commit to denucleariza¬ 
tion and agree to a robust verifi¬ 
cation regime could be a difficult 
process and take many years. 
North Korea has been repeatedly 
accused over the past two decades 
of using disarmament talks to ease 
outside pressure and win badly 
needed aid, while secretly pushing 
ahead with weapons development. 


Woman trying to save man’s life in 
sumo ring ordered out, called ‘unclean’ 


By Anna Fifield 

The Washington Post 

TOKYO — The Japan Sumo Association apolo¬ 
gized Thursday after a sumo judge ordered women, 
including a physician, out of the ring while they 
were trying to administer first aid to the mayor of 
Maizuru after he collapsed — because women are 
considered “ritually unclean” in the sport. 

Video of the incident, in which an announcer 
repeatedly asked over the speaker system for the 
women to leave the ring, went viral in Japan on 
Thursday. It is the latest case clearly illustrating the 
challenges that women face in achieving equality in 
Japan. 

In another incident that exploded on social media 
this week, a 26-year-old woman who worked at a 
child-care center apologized for getting pregnant 
out of turn. Her employer had drawn up a schedule 
based on seniority, which stipulated that the she 
could only have a baby when she turned 35. 

Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe has been 
promoting “womenomics” — encouraging greater 
participation of women in the Japanese economy — 
but they face discrimination and logistical hurdles 
every step of the way. 

“Japan wants to meet global standards but at the 
same time, there are these traditions and these gen¬ 
dered spheres,” said Chelsea Szendi Schieder, an 
expert on gender in Japan who teaches at Aoyama 
Gakuin University in Tokyo. “Things are changing 
for women in Japan, but it feels like one hand gives 
and the other takes away.” 

In the case of the women in the sumo ring, the 
67-year-old mayor of Maizuru, a city northwest of 


Kyoto, was giving a speech from the ring when he 
suddenly collapsed. Officials went to help the mayor, 
Ryozo Tatami, who was clearly have difficulties. 

Then a woman rushed into the ring, and apparent¬ 
ly told the men that she was a doctor because they 
can be seen making way for her. She then started 
performing CPR on the mayor, while several other 
women also came up to help. The whole time they 
were working to save the mayor, a judge from the 
Japan Sumo Association was saying over and over 
on the public address system: “Please could the 
women leave the ring.” 

Eventually (male) firefighters arrived with a defi¬ 
brillator and entered the ring. 

According to the Shinto traditions of the male- 
only sport of sumo, the ring is a sacred area that 
“unclean” women are forbidden from entering. 

The head of the sumo association, Nobuyoshi 
Hakkaku, apologized Thursday to try to quell the 
uproar. 

“The judge was upset and made the announce¬ 
ment, but it was an inappropriate response because 
the situation could have been life-threatening,” he 
said in a statement that suggested the response would 
have been appropriate in other circumstances. 

“I am deeply sorry,” Hakkaku said, thanking the 
women who provided first aid treatment. 

The mayor had suffered from a subarachnoid 
hemorrhage, when there is bleeding in the space 
between the brain and the surrounding membrane. 
Untreated, a subarachnoid hemorrhage can lead to 
permanent brain damage or death, according to the 
Mayo Clinic. The mayor was taken to a hospital and 
underwent surgery to stop the bleeding, according 
to local reports. 


Turkish spy agency snatched 
80 people from 18 countries 


Associated Press 

ANKARA, Turkey — In co¬ 
vert operations in 18 countries, 
Turkey’s intelligence agency has 
snatched around 80 Turkish citi¬ 
zens who the government wanted 
for alleged links to the country’s 
2016 failed coup, a top Turkish of¬ 
ficial said Thursday. 

Deputy Prime Minister Bekir 
Bozdag’s comments in an inter¬ 
view with Haberturk television 
came after Turkey secretly ar¬ 
ranged the deportation from 
Kosovo of six Turkish men — five 
teachers and a doctor — accused 
of supporting the coup attempt. 

The move angered Kosovo’s 
prime minister, who fired the 
country’s interior minister and in¬ 
telligence chief for not telling him 
about it, and drew sharp criticism 
from human rights groups. 

Bozdag said the National In¬ 
telligence Agency had similarly 
“bundled up and brought back” 
suspects linked to U.S.-based 
cleric Fethullah Gulen in covert 
operations in 18 countries. He did 


not name the countries but said 
such operations would continue. 

Turkey has accused Gulen of 
being behind the failed coup at¬ 
tempt that resulted in more than 
250 deaths, a claim that he denies. 

Presidential spokesman Ibra¬ 
him Kalin denied, however, 
that the suspects were abducted 
through illegal operations. He 
insisted the six men from Kosovo 
were brought back in agreement 
with the country’s authorities. 

“We have never engaged in any 
illegal act in our struggle against 
(Gulen’s movement),” Kalin said. 
“The event in Kosovo took place... 
within the framework of an agree¬ 
ment on the return of criminals.” 

Those deported from Kosovo 
worked in schools and clinics sup¬ 
ported by Gulen’s movement. 

At home, Turkey has arrested 
more than 38,000 people for al¬ 
leged links to Gulen and fired 
some 110,000 public servants 
since the coup attempt. Many of 
those arrested or fired have pro¬ 
claimed their innocence. 
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Perilous 

outreach 

Christians at border 
in China face danger 
in effort to spread 
religion to N. Korea 

By Hyung-Jin Kim and Gerry Shih 

Associated Press 

SOUTHERN JILIN PROVINCE, China 
— To the North Koreans gathered beneath 
a crucifix in an apartment in this northeast¬ 
ern Chinese border region, she is known as 
“mom.” She feeds them, gives them a place 
to stay and, on occasion, money. 

In return, the 69-year-old Korean- 
Chinese woman asks them to study the 
Bible, to pray and to sing hymns. She also 
has a more ambitious, and potentially dan¬ 
gerous, goal: She wants the most trusted of 
her converts to return to North Korea to 
spread Christianity there. 

Along the North Korean border, doz¬ 
ens of such missionaries are engaged in 
work that puts them and their North Ko¬ 
rean converts in danger. Most are South 
Koreans, but others, like the woman, are 
ethnic Koreans whose families have lived 
in China for generations. In recent years, 
10 such front-line missionaries and pastors 
have died mysteriously, according to the 
Rev. Kim Kyou Ho, head of the Seoul-based 
Chosen People Network, a Christian group 
that runs a memorial hall in the South Ko¬ 
rean capital for the victims. North Korea is 
suspected in all of those deaths. 

Hundreds of other missionaries have 
been imprisoned or expelled by China, 
which bans foreigners from proselytizing. 

It is perilous work. Li Baiguang, a Chi¬ 
nese human rights lawyer whose work 
defending Christian pastors and farmers 
had prompted repeated death threats, died 
on Feb. 26, hours after being admitted to 
a Chinese military hospital for what his 
relatives described as a minor stomach 
ailment. 

The case has prompted calls for an in¬ 
dependent investigation from Amnesty 
International and the Washington-based 
National Endowment for Democracy, 
which noted Li had been “detained and 
physically attacked many times” for his 
work and cited reports he recently had ap¬ 
peared to be in good health. 

The Korean-Chinese woman said she is 
monitored by both North Korean and Chi¬ 
nese authorities, yet, despite the risks, has 
carried out 20 years of missionary work 
with North Koreans, mostly women who 
are in China legally after being granted 
visas to visit relatives living there. 

“I always pray and I’m with God, so I’m 
not worried,” said the woman, who despite 
that assertion asked that her name not be 
published because of safety concerns for 
herself, her family and the North Koreans 
to whom she ministers. 

She lives so close to North Korea that it 
is common to see women doing laundry on 
the other side of the Yalu River or workers 
riding bicycles past rundown North Kore¬ 
an buildings just a stone’s throw away. 

The border missionaries provide their 
North Korean visitors with room and 
board, and those escaping with places to 


A man walks past a church at a border town in northeastern China’s Jilin province in August. 


hide. In return, they ask them to memorize 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed and 
other prayers. Some of the most trusted 
converts return home to North Korea and 
covertly share what they’ve learned, some¬ 
times carrying Bibles. 

It’s almost impossible to determine what 
happens when those North Koreans re¬ 
turn home to evangelize. From the outside, 
there is no indication that Christianity has 
grown in any serious manner in the North 
in recent years, let alone that it’s helping 
shake North Korean leader Kim Jong Un’s 
power. 

North Korea The North 

accuses South -“S 
Korea’s spy agency of using 
agency of using missionaries to 
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program as weii "itive topics, 
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sticks, and to 
build underground churches to undermine 
Kim’s leadership — allegations the Seoul 
government strongly denies. 

At least two South Korean pastors are 
detained in the North on such charges. 

Officially, North Korea says it guaran¬ 
tees freedom of religion to its 24 million 
people. But in reality, people involved in 
Bible distribution, secret prayer services 
and underground church networks are 
imprisoned or executed, according to ac¬ 
tivists and defectors. North Korea has five 
government-sanctioned churches in Pyong¬ 
yang, but critics say they are showpiece fa¬ 
cilities opened only for foreign visitors. 

Among the missionaries and pastors 
killed under mysterious circumstances in 
recent years is the Rev. Han Chung-ryeol, 
49, a Chinese pastor of Korean descent who 
headed a front-line church in the Chinese 
border town of Changbai before he was 
found dead of multiple stab wounds and a 
punctured skull in April 2016, raising sus¬ 
picions that North Korea was involved. 

Chinese police recently told his family 
that surveillance video had captured im¬ 


ages of three men and a woman suspected 
of being North Korean agents crossing the 
border before and after the pastor’s slay¬ 
ing, Han’s sister, Han Songshi, told The 
Associated Press. She said Chinese au¬ 
thorities told the family the North didn’t 
respond to Chinese requests to extradite 
the suspects. 

North Korea instead sent a letter to the 
state religious affairs bureau in Changbai, 
saying it had arrested one of Han’s church 
deacons, Zhang Wenshi, and sentenced 
him to 15 years of hard labor, according 
to two people with direct knowledge of the 
case who spoke on condition of anonymity, 
fearing retribution from North Korea and 
China. 

In a copy of the letter seen by the AP, 
North Korea accused Zhang of conspiring 
with Han in a plot to evangelize North Ko¬ 
reans, to smuggle them out of the country 
and to subvert the North’s government. But 
the letter stopped short of acknowledging 
that North Korean agents killed Han. 

A spokeswoman for the Changbai police 
department would not confirm the family’s 
account, saying only, “We have no obliga¬ 
tion to release the details of the investi¬ 
gation to the media.” A state-run North 
Korean website denied any involvement in 
Han’s slaying and accused South Korea’s 
then-conservative government of being 
behind a scheme to foster anti-Pyongyang 
sentiment. 

Though Han was little known to inter¬ 
national media before his death, he was 
an important figure in the risky, covert 
work to promote Christianity in the North, 
which views such efforts as a Western-led 
plot to topple its government. At the Chi¬ 
nese government-registered church in 
Changbai where he had worked since the 
early 1990s, he fed and sheltered thou¬ 
sands of North Koreans over the years 

— many of whom had fled their famine- 
stricken country in search of food and jobs 

— while also converting hundreds of them 
to Christianity. 

Eric Foley, the American co-founder of 
Voice of the Martyrs Korea, a Seoul-based 
Christian nonprofit group that provided 
funding, Bibles and other resources for 
Han’s work, said he believed the Chinese 
authorities looked the other way about 
Han’s proselytizing because they con¬ 
sidered his charitable work to be a “so¬ 
cial service” that helped allay potential 


problems like crime, unemployment and 
homelessness among the North Koreans in 
Changbai. 

“That allowed him to do that work in a 
level of volume that was unparalleled up 
and down the border,” Foley said. He in¬ 
sisted, however, that Han did not facili¬ 
tate defections of North Koreans to South 
Korea, which is banned by China. 

However, seven other defectors and ac¬ 
tivists interviewed by the AP said Han did 
sometimes help North Korean defectors 
flee to South Korea, though he was reluc¬ 
tant to do so for fear of angering the Chi¬ 
nese authorities and imperiling the work 
of his church. Choi Sung-ryong, a Seoul- 
based activist, said he resettled 10 North 
Koreans in South Korea at the request of 
one of Han’s deacons. 

When one of his converts volunteered to 
return to North Korea to share the “love 
of God” with her countrymen in 2011, the 
woman said Han smiled at her, asked her 
to memorize as many Bible phrases as 
possible and gave her 5,000 yuan ($800) 
to buy a house in the North that she could 
use as a gathering place for underground 
Christians. 

“He told me that house would be a 
church or a place for God,” said the North 
Korean woman, who has since defected to 
South Korea and spoke on condition of ano¬ 
nymity because of concerns for the safety 
of her relatives in the North. 

As a result of his risky work. North Ko¬ 
rean defectors, including the woman, had 
long warned Han that the Pyongyang au¬ 
thorities had him on the country’s most- 
wanted list. Han knew he was “at the top of 
a blacklist by the North’s Ministry of State 
Security,” the North Korean woman said. 

The Rev. John Kim, a defector who is 
now a pastor in Seoul, said he was ques¬ 
tioned about Han as far back as 2003 when 
he slipped back into North Korea to try to 
spread the Gospel. Soldiers approached 
him as he was doing laundry at a river and 
“they asked me whether I knew a bastard 
named Han Chung-ryeol,” said Kim. “So I 
asked them who he was, and they said they 
had to arrest him.” 

As for the congregants Han left behind, 
their sentiments are reflected in the mes¬ 
sage on a banner they hung on the front 
gate of their red-brick church in Changbai: 
“Martyr and pastor, Han Chung-ryeol is 
our pride!” 
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The first Stars and Stripes was 
printed during the Civil War, when 
a band of Union soldiers published 
a handful of editions. 

During World War I, Stars and 
Stripes reappeared in Paris on 
February 8,1918, to serve the 
doughboys of the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF), by order 
of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. An all-military staff 
produced it weekly until the 
war’s end. 

A second renaissance began on 
April 18, 1942, when a small 
group of servicemen began 
publishing a four-page weekly 
Stars and Stripes in London. They 
sold each copy for “tuppence” 
(about 5 cents) and in no time 
doubled their page count to eight 
pages, printing daily instead 
of weekly. 

The first World War II edition of 
Stars and Stripes featured an 
interview with Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. 
Marshall quoted Gen. Pershing, 
World War I Commander of the 
AEF, who described Stripes as a 
major factor in sustaining morale. 
Stars and Stripes later found a 
champion and protector in Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander and later 
president of the United States. 

Eisenhower enforced a hands-off 
policy in regard to Stars and 
Stripes that continues to the 
present day. 

Operations expanded, following 
GIs to the battlefront to bring them 
the news. During the war. Stars 
and Stripes published over 30 


separate editions, running 
up to 24 pages per issue. 

At one time. Stars and 
Stripes had some 25 
printing locations in Europe, 
North Africa, the Middle East 
and the Pacific. The Pacific 
edition was launched a week 
after VE day (Victory in 
Europe, May 8,1945). 

The war ended—but Stars 
and Stripes kept going. Its 
reporters and photographers 
continued to Join American 
troops in the field, through¬ 
out the Korean and Vietnam 
conflicts, during the 1990s 
Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm, and in 
Bosnia and Kosovo. 

From the 2003 outset of 
Operation Enduring Freedom, 
Stars and Stripes was there 
to report first-hand. The war 
in Afghanistan continues to 
receive steady coverage. 

And during Operation Iraqi 
Freedom, Stripes reporters 
embedded with military 
units in Kuwait and Iraq, 
as well as on Navy ships in 
the region. 


Stars and Stripes today is a 
multimedia news organization. The 
majority of Stars and Stripes 
unique reporting efforts is read 
now in digital form, either online at 
stripes.com or via mobile offerings 
for iPhone, Android and iPad, in 
over 200 countries around 
the world. 

The print newspaper is still avail¬ 
able for servicemembers, govern¬ 
ment civilians and their families in 


Europe, the Middle East and the 
Pacific—and in contingency areas. 
Washington, D.C., hosts the 
Central office, where daily editions 
are transmitted to printers in 
Afghanistan, Qatar, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and Djibouti, as well as in 
Germany, Italy, UK, Japan, and 
South Korea. Stars and Stripes 
also publishes several weeklies 
(Stripes Guam, Japan, Korea and 
Okinawa), designed to serve the 


needs of their respective 
military communities. 

A U.S. edition comprised exclu¬ 
sively of Stars and Stripes reports 
from around the world now serves 
stateside forces and veterans. 

The U.S. edition is published in 
partnership with commercial 
newspaper publishers who 
serve communities with large 
military populations. 


STARSCaSTRIPES. 
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(^2015 Columbia Journalism 
School Dart Awards - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Finalist: Martin Kuz: "Army Sgt. 
Issac Sims left the war in Iraq, 
but it didn’t leave him” 

® 2014 Sigma Delta Chi Award - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Recipient: Martin Kuz: “Death 
shapes iife for teams that prepar 
bodies of fallen troops for final 


(J) 2014 VFW News Media Award - 

For outstanding contribution to a bet 


(^ 2013 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Notable Narrative Winner 
Recipient: Laura Rauch 

2013 Best American Newspaper 
Narrative Writing Contest - 

Notable Narrative Winner Recipient: 
Martin Kuz: “Soldiers Recount Attack' 


2013 National Headline Awards - 

Second Place: News Series 
(Forever After: A Warrior Wounded; 

A Family Challenged) 

(★) 2011 Military Photographer of the Year - 

Flonorable Mention 
Recipient: Joshua DeMotts 

<$) 2011 Sigma Deita Chi Award - 

Breaking News Photography 
(Newspaper Circulation 100,001-t 
or Affiliated Website/National 
Magazine) Recipient: Laura Rauch: 

“For those I love I will sacrifice" 

® 2011 John Reagan “Tex” McCrary 
Award for Excellence in Journalism - 

k” Congressional Medal of Honor Foundation 


Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipient: Jon Rabiroff 

2010 National Headliner Awards - 

First Piace: Public Service (Forcing Change) - 

Third Piace: News Series 

(Coming Home: The Men of Triple Deuce) 

(^ 2009 George Polk Awards in Journalism - 

George Polk Award for Military Reporting 
Recipients: Charlie Reed, Leo Shane III 
and Kevin Baron 

(^ 2007 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage (< 100,000 circulation) 
Recipient: Monte Morin 


(^2006 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipients: Monte Morin, Joe Giordono; 
Honorabie mention: Nancy Montgomery 
Photography: Fred Zimmerman 


IKI)EPEM)EKT mn FOIt THE 
U.S. MILITARY COMMUNITY 


Whenever They Fight and Wherever They Live 
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Reports of ‘zombie’ 
raccoons investigated 

^ U YOUNGSTOWN 

— Police are investi¬ 
gating reports of “zombie-like” 
raccoons in northeast Ohio. 

WKBN-TV reported Youngs¬ 
town pohce have received more 
than a dozen calls in the past 
three weeks about raccoons act¬ 
ing strangely in the daytime. 

Photographer Robert Cogge- 
shall says he was playing with 
his dogs outside his home last 
week when one such raccoon ap¬ 
proached them. Coggeshall said 
the animal would stand on its 
hind legs, show its teeth and fall 
over backward. 

The raccoon Coggeshall saw 
and 14 others police responded to 
were euthanized. 

The state Department of Natu¬ 
ral Resources said the animals 
were likely suffering from dis¬ 
temper, not rabies. 

Community votes 
to ban all balloons 

m NEW SHOREHAM 
— Town officials have 
voted to ban all balloons from 
Block Island. 

The New Shoreham Town 
Council voted unanimously Tues¬ 
day to eliminate the sale, distri¬ 
bution and use of all balloons. 
WPRI-TV reported the ban goes 
into effect Monday. 

Violators face a fine of up to 
$200. The ban is designed to help 
protect the environment. 

The balloon ban came after dis¬ 
carded balloons — none of which 
are biodegradable — became an 
issue to the community and the 
surrounding ecosystem. 


THE CENSUS 



The number of baby owls the Teton Raptor Center in Jackson Hole, Wyo., recently took in from three separate clutches 
in 24 hours. The Jackson Hole News & Guide reported that the nonprofit center had never before housed more than 18 
injured, orphaned or III birds of prey at one time, and it suddenly had a total of 27 raptors. All the baby owls came from 
neighboring Idaho. Staff at the center plan to transplant the owlets into eight or nine other known barn owl nests in the 
region. Barn owls are a particularly good species for fostering parentless young. 




Out-of-control trash 
truck smashes vehicles 


Ground turbulence 


Authorities look over the damage caused by winds at an airplane hangar at William R Hobby Airport in Houston on Wednesday. The National 
Weather Service said gusts of about 60 mph were recorded late Tuesday at the airport. Authorities said the wind appears to have caused 
the hangar at a private terminal to disintegrate. Bill Begley, an airport spokesman, said the collapse caused millions of dollars of damage. 
There were no reports of injuries. 


nA PHILADELPHIA 

— An out-of-control 
trash truck smashed into a row 
of parked cars along a residential 
street in Philadelphia, but no in¬ 
juries were reported. 

Neighbors said they heard a 
series of loud booms around 3:30 
a.m. Wednesday that caused them 
to bolt out of bed. 

Outside, they found a number 
of vehicles destroyed on the street 
in south Philadelphia. One station 
wagon had been pushed on top of 
the hood and windshield of a red 
Saab. 

KYW-TV said the private trash 
truck’s driver told police there 
was some kind of mechanical 
malfunction. 

Police are still investigating. 

Lawsuit claims mouse 
remains found In soup 

O R PORTLAND — A 72- 
year-old woman has 
filed a lawsuit against the organic 
foods company Pacific Foods after 
she said she found rodent intes¬ 
tines and a foot in her soup box. 

The Oregonian/OregonLive 
reported that Maesel Dorn had 
fallen violently ill two days before 
discovering the partial remains 
of what appeared to be a mouse in 
the soup box. 

Dorn filed a lawsuit seeking 
$400,000 Monday, saying the 


company tried to brush off her 
complaints. 

Joe McCarthy, vice president 
of operations at Pacific Foods, 
said the company can’t com¬ 
ment on pending litigation but is 
dedicated to ensuring safety and 
integrity. 

Inmate’s escape attempt 
from courtroom foiled 

ly I FREEHOLD — Au- 
J thorities said an inmate 
seeking freedom tried to bypass 
the judicial process by making a 
break from a New Jersey court¬ 
room but was apprehended. 

Undersheriff Ted Freeman of 
the Monmouth County sheriff’s 
office told the Asbury Park Press 
that Matthew Greenblatt, 22, of 
Middletown tried “without warn¬ 
ing” to flee a second-floor Mon¬ 
mouth County courtroom. 

Freeman said sheriff’s officers 
apprehended him and took him to 
prison. 

Freeman said charges of as¬ 
sault on a law enforcement officer 
and attempting to disarm a law 
enforcement officer will be added 
to Greenblatt’s other charges. 


Eatery’s pipes ripped 
out during standoff 

^ A LAWRENCEVILLE— 
Police say a man ripped 
out a urinal and pipes during a 
more than four-hour standoff at 
an Atlanta-area McDonald’s. 

News outlets reported the 
Tuesday morning standoff ended 
when SWAT units deployed tear 
gas inside the restaurant, allow¬ 
ing police to arrest Derrick Hall, 
36. Police said Hall had barricad¬ 
ed himself inside the bathroom 
when employees who saw him 
possibly doing drugs asked him 
to leave. 

Gwinnett County police spokes¬ 
woman Michele Pihera said Hall 
was armed with a knife and 
threatened to kill officers. 

Zoo offering visitors 
buckets of ‘Zoo Poo’ 

||i| I ROYAL OAK — Some 
I w 11 visitors to the Detroit 
Zoo will soon be able to add ani¬ 
mal droppings to their souvenir 
list. 

Free buckets of 5 pounds of an¬ 
imal manure, dubbed Detroit Zoo 


Poo, will be handed out on April 
14 as part of the zoo’s GreenFest 
celebration. The event precedes 
Earth Day and will showcase how 
the zoo recycles waste. 

Buckets will be available to the 
first 1,000 visitors to the zoo’s an¬ 
aerobic digester educational dis¬ 
play. The digester converts 500 
tons of animal manure and other 
organic waste each year into 
methane-rich gas to help power 
the zoo’s animal hospital. 

Couple drives 14 hours 
to adopt dog’s sibling 

||i| Q BROOKHAVEN — 
I w I He ain’t nothing but a 
hound dog, but he was worth the 
long drive. 

A couple drove 14 hours from 
their home in Sheboygan, Wis., to 
Brookhaven, Miss., to adopt a red 
hound mix because they already 
have, and love, his littermate. 

The Daily Leader reported the 
dog and his sister were left at 
the Brookhaven Animal Rescue 
League in December, and were 
treated for hair loss. The female 
went to Wisconsin through a 
program that moves dogs from 
crowded shelters to parts of the 


country where there’s more de¬ 
mand. After Cheri and James 
Newman adopted the female dog, 
they learned she had a brother 
and set out to get him. 

Police: Mother used 
stun gun to wake son 

A ^ PHOENIX — Authori- 
ties said a Phoenix 
woman shocked her teenage son 
with a stun gun to wake him for 
church services on Easter. 

Phoenix police arrested Sharron 
Dobbins, 40, on suspicion of child 
abuse after her 17-year-old son 
alerted authorities. 

According to police documents, 
the teen did not complain of any 
pain but told police he had two 
small bumps on his leg where he 
was shocked. 

Dobbins said she did not shock 
her son. She said she only used the 
noise from the stun gun to wake her 
two sons who were refusing to get 
up for church. 

“I don’t think I did anything 
wrong because you’re supposed to 
put God first and that’s all I was try¬ 
ing to do is tell my kids to put God 
first,” Dobbins told KNXV-TV. 

From wire reports 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or emaii MemberServices®stripes.com for more information. 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

Congress faces challenge of taming Facebook 


By Richard Lardner 

AND Mary Clare Jalonick 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Facebook 
isn’t just a company. It’s a behe¬ 
moth, with 2.1 billion monthly 
users, $40 billion in revenue and 
more than 25,000 employees 
worldwide. 

And that leaves Washington 
with a daunting task: How do you 
tame a corporate giant? 

“It’s tricky, and it’s going to be 
hard, but there are ways it can 
be dealt with,” says Virginia Sen. 
Mark Warner, a former tech ex¬ 
ecutive who has led investigations 
into Russian interference on so¬ 
cial media over the last year as the 
top Democrat on the Intelligence 
Committee. “The idea that we’re 
going to keep the wild, wild West 
— I don’t think it’s sustainable.” 

The picture will begin to come 
into focus next week. Facebook 
CEO Mark Zuckerberg is sched¬ 
uled to testify April 10 and 11 
before Senate and House com¬ 
mittees as his company grapples 
with the privacy scandal involv¬ 
ing Cambridge Analytica, a po¬ 
litical consulting firm linked to 
President Donald Trump. 

Russia’s use of Facebook to med¬ 
dle in U.S. elections, a regulatory 
probe that could result in fines of 
hundreds of millions of dollars 


against the company for privacy 
violations, and the Cambridge 
Analytica episode are all topmost 
concerns for the company. 

But in the capital’s anti-regu- 
latory chmate, it’s questionable 
whether the Republican-led Con¬ 
gress or Trump regulators have 
the appetite to rein it in. 

Facebook is spending millions 
on lobbying to try to ward off reg¬ 
ulations, even seeking to narrow 
a Senate bill that lawmakers call 
“the lightest touch possible.” It 
would require more transparency 
in online political ads, something 
Facebook says it is providing. 

But the stakes grew Wednesday 
when Facebook revealed informa¬ 
tion belonging to as many as 87 
million of its users may have been 
improperly shared with Cam¬ 
bridge Analytica, which gathered 
the data with the intent of swaying 
elections. That number was far 
higher than originally known. 

Congress’ response to the issues 
dogging Facebook could depend 
on Zuckerberg himself He has 
apologized for a “mqjor breach 
of trust” in the Cambridge Ana¬ 
lytica episode, and Facebook has 
announced it would stop working 
with third-party data collectors. 

Privacy advocates and legal ex¬ 
perts say that’s not enough. 

Facebook and other social media 
companies have faced bipartisan 


criticism over both privacy issues 
and the Russian intervention. But 
Trump and his GOP allies on Cap¬ 
itol Hill have made rolling back 
Obama-era regulations a priority, 
which makes new federal rules for 
protecting data and privacy un- 
hkely in the immediate future. 

Republicans last year struck 
down online privacy regulations 
issued during President Barack 
Obama’s final months in office 
that would have given consumers 
more control over how companies 
like Comcast, AT&T and Verizon 
share information. 

And Congress elected to do 
nothing after Equifax disclosed 
in September that hackers ex¬ 
ploited a software flaw that the 
credit monitoring company failed 
to fix, exposing Social Security 
numbers, birthdates and other 
personal data belonging to nearly 
148 million Americans. 

Lawmakers have yet to come 
up with a fix for the patchwork of 
conflicting state laws that govern 
how companies shield personal 
data and notify consumers when 
breaches occur. Mike Litt, con¬ 
sumer campaign director at U.S. 
PIRG, a pubhc interest group, 
said Congress instead is consider¬ 
ing legislation that would exempt 
credit bureaus from data break no¬ 
tifications and make it harder for 
states to hold them accountable. 


To defend its interests in Wash¬ 
ington, Facebook has filled its ex¬ 
ecutive ranks with former senior 
government officials from both 
political parties. Nathaniel Glei- 
cher, its director of cybersecurity 
pohcy, was in charge of cybersecu¬ 
rity policy at the National Security 
Council during the Obama admin¬ 
istration. Joel Kaplan, Facebook’s 
vice president for global public 
pohcy, served as a senior aide to 
President George W. Bush. 

The company spent just over 
$13 million on lobbying in 2017, 
according to disclosure records 
filed with Congress. 

Zuckerberg suggested during 
a CNN interview last month that 
he’s open to regulation. But he 
quickly qualified that commit¬ 
ment, saying he’d get behind the 
“right” kind of rules, such as the 
bill that requires online political 
ads to disclose who paid for them. 
But the company is seeking to 
weaken even that bill. 

Warner suggests several pos¬ 
sibilities for regulating Facebook 
and other technology companies: 
requiring Facebook and other 
companies to disclose the country 
of origin of ads, creating a self- 
regulatory body, or even allowing 
users to move their data from one 
platform to another. 

In the U.S., Facebook’s big¬ 
gest challenge may come from 


the Federal Trade Commission, 
which is investigating whether 
the company violated the terms 
of a 2011 settlement that made 
privacy assurances. 

Facebook agreed then to settle 
the commission’s charges that it 
deceived users by assuring them 
their information would remain 
private, then repeatedly allowing 
it to be shared and made public. 
Each violation of the agreement 
could carry a penalty of up to 
$40,000, according to settlement 
terms, meaning potential fines in 
the hundreds of millions. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (April 6).$1.2574 

Dollar buys (April 6).€0.7953 

British pound (April 6).$1.44 

Japanese yen (April 6).103.00 

South Korean won (April 6).1,033.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.4023 

Canada (Dollar).1.2768 

China (Yuan) 6 3062 

Denmark (Krone).6.0770 

Egypt (Pound).17.6788 

Euro.$1.2256/0.8159 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8496 

Hungary (Forint).253.81 

Israel (Shekel).3.5228 

Japan (Yen) 10712 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3001 

Norway (Krone).7.8247 

Philippines (Peso).52.03 

Poland (Zloty) 3 42 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7510 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3143 

South Korea (Won).1,061.35 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9624 

Thailand (Baht).31.25 

Turkey (Lira).4.0364 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Federal funds market rate.1.69 

3-month bill.1.71 

30-year bond.3.06 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Belgium 
Change in | 

Change in | 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


$3,725 
No change 
$3,276 
■^3.2 cents 


Change in price -7.6 cents 


Country 

Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,249 
■^5.0 cents 


-t-S.O cents -rS.Oce 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of April 7-13 


Diesel 

$3,079 
•4.0 cents 


Dow Jones 
industrials 


Nasdaq 

composite 


Russell 

2000 


230.94 

24,264.30 


100.82 

7,042.11 


19.50 

1,531.66 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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Weekend O 


Raunchy sex comedy 
‘Blockers’ has a heart 

Movies, Pages 24-25 



Soldiering on 


Acclaimed singer-songwriter 
Mary Gauthier gives veterans 
and military spouses a voice 
and a vehicle to share their 
experiences on her new album, 
‘Rifles & Rosary Beads’ 

Music, Page 36 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 



Allison Kite, Kansas City Star/TNS 

Rockhurst High School students work on computers in class. The 
private high school now requires freshmen to take computer science. 

Computer science courses 
giving students a head start 


By Allison Kite 

The Kansas City Star 

With two years left at Rockhurst 
High School, sophomore Tanner 
Helton is building websites for 
pay, and his Advanced Placement 
computer science class is starting 
an “internet of things” project. 

The school in Kansas City, Mo., 
last year began requiring fresh¬ 
men to take computer science. 
Helton said he thought it was 
important for young people to 
have tech skills, and he appreci¬ 
ated the way the internet connects 
the globe. “It’s so limitless,” said 
Helton, 16. “Anything you want to 
do, you can really do.” 

Helton’s computer science 
teacher, J.W. Clark, said the new 
requirement was an effort to boost 
interest in computer science be¬ 
cause of the need for tech skills in 
the workforce. 

Now, the Missouri legislature 
is weighing a bill aimed at getting 
the state’s public school students 
to take computer science in high 
school. Unlike at Rockhurst, an 
all-boys private high school, public 
school students would not have to 
take computer science. But schools 
would have to count the course as 
a math, science or practical arts 
credit required for graduation 
rather than as an elective. 

The bill has backing from Kan¬ 


sas City area organizations be¬ 
cause of its possible implications 
for the area workforce. Kansas 
City tech advocates say the area 
suffers from a tech worker short¬ 
age, and KC Tech Council presi¬ 
dent Ryan Weber said without an 
investment in the city’s workforce, 
Kansas City won’t be able to retain 
tech employers or attract new 
ones. 

“The number one reason why 
Amazon didn’t select us as a final¬ 
ist is the lack of workforce,” Weber 
said. “That’s a huge issue, and it 
can’t be understated.” 

Greg Owsley, director of 
Rockhurst’s science, technology, 
engineering, arts and mathemat¬ 
ics program, or STEAM, said he 
thought that the education system 
largely was behind on helping stu¬ 
dents develop tech skills and that 
computer science would inevitably 
be required course work for high 
schools. Owsley said the required 
class was stoking students’ interest 
in computer science as a career, 
and some were landing part-time 
jobs. 

“When I was in high school, I 
worked at a movie theater. Other 
people worked at car washes or 
they mowed lawns in their neigh¬ 
borhood,” Owsley said. “We have 
students getting jobs to do com¬ 
puter science work for companies. 
That’s their high school job.” 


ON THE COVER: Mary Gauthier's latest album, “Rifles & Rosary 
Beads,” features songs written with veterans and miiitary spouses. 

Photo courtesy of All Eyes Media 


GADGET WATCH 


Control the easy-to-install smart lock from afar 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

I finally tested the Smart Lock Pro from 
August Home. Before opening the box, I 
thought it was going to be a complicated 
installation. I was wrong. 

The website said it would take 10 minutes to 
install; it took me 8. 

The smart lock lets you control your existing 
deadbolt from anywhere. There’s no need for a 
new or different key. 

August claims that the lock will go over a 
single-cylinder deadbolt. I tried it over existing 
deadbolts in my house and those of a friend of 
mine in a different neighborhood, so I’m con¬ 
fident it will fit a wide range of home-installed 
deadbolts. 

Also included is the August connect Wi-Fi 
bridge, which plugs into any standard wall 
power outlet. The bridge connects the lock to 
your Wi-Fi so it can be controlled remotely with 
the August app (iOS and Android). 

The system works with Bluetooth, Wi-Fi, 
HomeKit and Z-Wave Plus. Once everything 
connects, you can monitor the front door from 
anywhere with a smartphone. 

The app allows users to unlock and open the 
door for yourself or to grant access to others 
(cleaning service, plumbers, etc.) to enter. You’ll 
get alerts when the door opens or closes with a 
24/7 activity feed. 

With Geofencing, you can have your door set 
to auto-unlock. If you’re not familiar with Geo¬ 
fencing, it’s a technology that creates a virtual 
geographic boundary, in this case surrounding 
your house. 

Another great feature is DoorSense, the first 
intelligent, integrated sensor, which tells you if 
your door is open or closed. Parents will love 
this feature. 

Also new from August home is the Doorbell 
Cam Pro ($199), which works as a doorbell with 
a built-in security camera and has motion detec¬ 
tion, a fioodlight and the new technology from 
August called Hindsight. 

With the new fioodlight, nighttime recordings 
are captured in color. Hindsight adds a few 
extra seconds to the beginning of a video cap¬ 
turing time prior to the motion being detected. 
In some cases, this will record someone who is 
approaching but hasn’t set off the motion sensor 
yet. 

August Home offers a full 30-day satisfac¬ 
tion guarantee for a full refund. 

Online: august.com; $279 for the August 
Smart Lock Pro, including lock and Wi-Fi 
bridge 

The SlOO portable Bluetooth speak¬ 
er from Monster is the latest star in 
the company’s SuperStar series. 

While the speaker won’t fit in your 
pocket, it’s still portable and has the 
excellent sound quality Monster is known 
for. 



August Home/TNS 

With the Smart Lock Pro, users can control 
their deadbolt locks from anywhere. 

Like the rest of the SuperStar series, the SlOO 
has a triangular shape, with rounded corners 
and a rubber coating. The coating is impor¬ 
tant should you drop the speaker, which I did 
intentionally from a few feet, and it survived 
unscathed. 

The pro-grade body construction is fully 
waterproof with an IPX7 rating, enabling the 
speaker to withstand splashes, dunks or even in 
a shower. 

While all the above features are important, it 
would be worthless without its great, distortion- 
free sound. 

The sound, which Monster refers to as heroic, 
is excellent with the right amount of bass and 
even better with Pure Monster Sound at max 
volume levels without distortion. 

The SlOO features MonsterTalk, a feature 
showed off at the company’s press event at this 
year’s Consumer Electronics Show. This lets 
users access many of the popular music services 
with the press of a button. 

There’s a built-in microphone to use as a 
speakerphone, and you’ll get about six hours of 
sound before a USB 
charge is needed. 
Online: 

monsterstore.com; 
$59.95 


The SlOO 
portable 
Bluetooth 
speaker is 
the latest 
in Monster’s 
SuperStar series. 

Monster/TNS 



ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending March 29: 

1. "God's Plan," Drake 

2. "In My Blood," Shawn Mendes 

3. "Meant to Be" (feat. Florida Georgia 
Line), Bebe Rexha 

4. "Never Be the Same," Camila 
Cabello 

5. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

6. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

7. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign). Post 
Malone 

8. "You Make It Easy," Jason Aldean 

9. "I Can Only Imagine," MercyMe 

10. "Zombie," Bad Wolves 

— Compiled by AP 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify 
for the week ending April 3: 

1. "Call Out My Name," The Weeknd 

2. "God's Plan," Drake 

3. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign), Post 
Malone 

4. "FRIENDS," Marshmello 

5. "X," Nicky Jam 

6. "SAD!", XXXTENTACION 

7. "IDGAF," Dua Lipa 

8. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 

9. "Freaky Friday" (feat. Chris Brown), 
Lil Dicky 

10. "Love Lies" (with Normani), Khalid 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES BOOKS APPS 


The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending April 1: 


The top 10 books on the iBook charts The top paid iPhone apps on the App 
for the week ending April 1: Store tor the week ending April 1: 


1. "Star Wars: The Last 
Jedi" 

2. "Jumanji: Welcome 
to the Jungle" 

3. "The Greatest Show- 

4. "Molly's Game" 

5. "The Foreigner" 

6. "Pitch Perfect 3" 

8. "Thor: Ragnarok" 

9. "Coco" 

10. "Downsizing" 



1. "The Disappeared," C. J. Box 

2. "River's End," Nora Roberts 

3. "Ready Player One," Ernest Cline 

4. "Red Alert," James Patterson & 
Marshall Karp 

5. "The Wife Between Us," Greer 
Flendricks & Sarah Pekkanen 

6. "The Great Alone," Kristin Flannah 

7. "Little Fires Everywhere," Celeste Ng 

8. "Tiger Woods," Armen Keteyian 

9. "The Return of Rate MacKade," 

Nora Roberts 

10. "The Escape Artist," Brad Meltzer 


1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Scribblenauts Remix 

4. Plague Inc. 

5. Facetune 

6. Bloons TD 5 

7. Geometry Dash 

8. iSchedule 

9. NBA2K18 

10. Toca Life: After School 

— Compiled by AP 


— Compiled by AP 


— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


1 

Metz opens up in This Is Me’ 

The television drama “This Is Us” has been a huge 
hit since it debuted last season. The show is full of 
powerful, honest portrayals by talented actors. Chrissy 
Metz was one of the least well known before signing 
onto the show. She’s written a collection of essays 
titled “This Is Me: Loving the Person You Are Today.” 

In a world with plenty of snark and negativity, it’s a 
bright encouragement to dream big and try everything. 
• Book review, Q&A with Metz on Page 38. 


2 

Find thrills in ‘A Quiet Place’ 

What movie would have its audience too scared to 
scream? That would be “A Quiet Place,” the new 
thriller in theaters this week. It’s directed by “The 
Office” actor John Krasinski, acting for the first time 
alongside real-life wife Emily Blunt. Aliens have invad¬ 
ed, you see, and they hunt by sound. Survival means 
you can’t make a peep, whether you’re awake, asleep 
or — awkward! — giving birth. Critics love it, and 
chances are you will, too. 

• Movie reviews on Page 25. 



The Last Jedi’ now on DVD 

Though Star Wars movies are arriving in theaters with 
frequency these days, they are still being treated as 
special events. “Solo: A Star Wars Story” wings its 
way onto big screens next month. Admittedly, Star 
Wars is one of those franchises with fans who have an 
endless appetite for the ways of the Force, the Dark 
Side and everything in between. If you’re hot to see 
last December’s “Star Wars: The Last Jedi” repeatedly 
in the comfort of your own home, now you can. 

• More new DVD releases on Page 39. 


\ 
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LaVette does 
Dylan proud 

Being a fan of Bob Dylan is 
not a prerequisite for enjoy¬ 
ing “Things Have Changed,” 
a fantastic album of Dylan 
covers by soul singer and 
musical interpreter Bettye 
LaVette. In fact, if you don’t 
care for Dylan because of 
his vocal delivery, dive into 
LaVette’s dozen reworked 
tracks for an appreciation 
of both Dylan and LaVette’s 
artistry. 

• Review on Page 37. 

• Listen to title track 
Things Have Changed’ 
at tinyurl.com/ybxslnuz. 
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Cena, Viswanathan's father-daughter bond gives raunchy comedy a heart 


By Jen Yamato 
Los Angeles Times 

W WE superstar John Cena and 
Australian newcomer Geral¬ 
dine Viswanathan walk into a 
bustling brasserie for lunch on 
a rainy spring day in Beverly Hills, cosmi- 
cally and accidentally twinning in patterned 
suits to talk “Blockers,” their heartwarming 
new R-rated comedy about teen sexuality, pa¬ 
rental anxieties and a phenomenon known as 
... well, we’ll get to that in a bit. (See sidebar) 
In the comedy, which opens this weekend 
after premiering to warm reviews at the 
South by Southwest Film Festival last month, 
Viswanathan shines with natural charisma 
as Kayla, the all-American star athlete whose 
confidence leads a trio of teenagers (includ¬ 
ing Kathryn Newton and Gideon Adlon) into 
every overprotective parent’s worst night¬ 
mare: a sex pact to lose their virginity on 
prom night. 

Cena, one of wrestling’s biggest names, has 
built his ring career around an unwaveringly 
tough good-guy act. But here he unleashes 
the comedy chops glimpsed in support¬ 
ing roles in “Trainwreck” and “Sisters” as 
Mitchell, Kayla’s stay-at-home dad who’s 
given to outsized outbursts of emotion, tears 
and many of the film’s more outrageous (and 
skin-baring) body humor gags. 

Together they ground an outrageous 


comedy in a relatable parent-child dynamic: 
He’s the perennial dad-coach training his 
daughter to be strong and confident in sports 
terms, the only language he knows, and she’s 
a self-possessed young woman developing 
a curiosity for life experiences beyond the 
goalposts. 

In person the two share a warm mutual 
admiration from the nearly three-month 
Atlanta shoot last year, and Viswanathan’s 
ebullience softens Cena’s more serious-lean¬ 
ing stoicism. But there are many things the 
“Blockers” breakouts are still learning about 
each other. 

For starters: their most-used emojis. 

“I use the top hat a lot, and the baby,” says 
Viswanathan, checking her phone. “The 
snowman, the emoji with glasses, the fiame 
— and the eggplant, actually.” 

“I only use that because I did a movie 
called ‘Eggplant Emoji!”’ she’s quick to add 
in her warm Aussie accent, laughing at the 
look on Cena’s face. “I’ve never used it in a 
deeper sense... for the record!” 

“I’m like a level-one emoji ninja,” offers 
Cena, whose emoji leanings are, seemingly 
like him, straightforward and to the point. 

“I use the generic smiley face, the thumbs 
down, the thumbs up, the strong arm, the 
middle finger. That’s it.” 

The two were cast by director Kay Can¬ 
non — known as a writer on projects from 
“30 Rock” to the “Pitch Perfect” franchise 


— who makes her helming debut with the 
Universal comedy. Cannon wasn’t exactly 
an avid WWE fan watching Cena lay smack¬ 
downs on his opponents every week on live 
TV; seeing him dip his toe into comedy films 
landed him on her radar. 

She was even more impressed watching 
his personality and charisma peek out while 
hosting the ESPYs and in a 2016 anti-bigotry 
PSA. “And I watched ‘Total Divas,’ ” she says 
over the phone, referring to the reality series 
he appeared on with his fiancee and fellow 
wrestler Nikki Bella. “I feel like he’s Ameri¬ 
ca wrapped up in a fiag. Everybody connects 
to him, from all walks of life.” 

For the role of Kayla, “I was definitely try¬ 
ing to find a woman of color,” says Cannon, 
“and what I liked about Geraldine is that she 
can play that cocky, fun, strong, funny lady, 
but then can also take it down a little bit.” 

While raunchy comedies have historically 
treated women as one-dimensional objects, 
“Blockers” is about destigmatizing sex and 
enabling young women to assert ownership 
of their own bodies and choices. It’s the kind 
of messaging teenage girls seldom get in 
mainstream movies. “(Kayla) just wants to 
let loose and have a night to remember, and I 
think she gets a little ahead of herself,” says 
Viswanathan. “There are so many movies 
that are in this vein, but they’re from the 
male perspective.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 


He’s the perennial dad-coach training his daughter to be strong and confident in 
sports terms, the only language he knows, and she’s a self-possessed young woman 
developing a curiosity for life experiences beyond the goalposts. 


About that 
party scene... 

Cena's most infamous scene 
in “Blockers” threatens to 
steal the movie, and it in¬ 
volves a move he hasn’t had 
the opportunity to attempt 
in wrestling: an obscene 
and thankfully obscure frat 
boy party trick known as 
“butt-chugging.” 

“The ‘Jackass’ guys tried it,” 
director Kay Cannon explains 
of the feat, which Mitchell 
reluctantly attempts as he 
and fellow concerned parents 
Lisa (Leslie Mann) and Hunter 
(Ike Barinholtz) infiltrate a 
teen party (imagine a person 
beer-bonging suds from the 
opposite orifice). “I didn't 
want to hire anybody who 
wasn't willing to do that scene 
because ... (it) is so funny,” 
Cannon adds of the script 
written by brothers Brian 
and James Kehoe. “To me it 
represents, ‘How far will you 
go?’” 

“I thought that was fun,” 
says Cena, “because every¬ 
body else felt uncomfortable, 
except me.” 
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Parents go wild 
in LOL-worthy 
‘Blockers’ romp 

By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

C omedy writer Kay Cannon honed her 

writing chops on “30 Rock,” “New Girl” 
and all three “Pitch Perfect” films. Now 
she’s bringing her weirdo-girly sensibil¬ 
ity to the director’s chair, making her directorial 
debut on the raunchy teen sex comedy “Blockers” 
(just say the synonym for the rooster illustrated 
on the title, and it’ll all make sense). 

With a script by Brian and Jim Kehoe, “Block¬ 
ers” is a comedy built on the premise that teens 
speak a different, secret language, filled with 
symbolic emojis and abbreviations parents just 
don’t understand. On a deeper level, it dives into 
the anxiety that overprotective parents have about 
their daughters growing up too fast, actualized 
here as a prom night sex pact. In “Blockers,” the 
girls do go wild, but the parents go even wilder to 
try and stop them. 

Two trios of performers square off — in one 
corner, we have the up-and-coming stars Kath¬ 
ryn Newton, Geraldine Viswanathan and Gideon 
Adlon as Julie, Kayla and Sam, who have been 
best friends since kindergarten. In the other 
corner, we’ve got Leslie Mann, John Cena and Ike 
Barinholtz as Lisa, Mitchell and Hunter, the par¬ 
ents thrown together by default when their kids 
befriended each other. 

“Blockers” gets off to a bit of a rocky start. The 
character backstories are essentially nonexistent 
and their relationships are confusing. The story 
is marked by a confluence of conveniently timed 
reveals — prom falls on a school day, and Julie 
receives her acceptance letter to UCLA that af¬ 
ternoon. It feels forced and doesn’t And its rhythm 
until the prom gets underway and the parents hop 
into the minivan to stop the sex pact. 

Although the idea of parents hysterically trying 
to stop their 18-year-old daughters from “losing 
their innocence” seems like a downright retro¬ 
grade notion, “Blockers” takes care to include the 
counterargument that’s a far more modern ap¬ 
proach to sexuality and gender equality. Mitchell’s 
wife, Marcie (Sarayu Blue) — the only seemingly 
sensible adult — argues their girls should be 
allowed to explore their sexuality on their own 
terms. Those moments, though essentially shoe¬ 
horned in, are crucial for the film to work. 

It takes a while to rev up, but “Blockers” is 
often laugh-out-loud funny, thanks to the cast 
— you just wish they all had a little more to work 
with. The sweet oddball Mann plays the overly- 
attached mom with a penchant for strangely 
detailed stories, and WWE star Cena fully steps 
into his own as a comedic actor here — and steals 
the show. He’s shown his faculty for comedy in 
“Trainwreck” and “Sisters,” and he has a gift for 
delivery and timing. As the straight-laced super- 
dad, he’s often the butt of the joke (quite literally 
during a certain chugging contest). He leans into 
this dorky persona, as the hulking jock with hands 
the size of hubcaps who’s just a naive and earnest 
teddy bear. Barinholtz rounds out the trio as a 
deadbeat dad trying to do right. 

The breakout stars of “Blockers” are easily 
Viswanathan and Adlon. Watching Viswanathan 
inhabit the self-possessed, supremely confident 
Kayla is like seeing Emma Stone for the first 
time in “Super-bad.” We watch her become a 
movie star on screen, and the comic chemistry 
she shares with Cena, who plays her dad, always 
coaching her to be the best she can be (with a few 
body slams thrown in for good measure) is the 
best part of “Blockers.” 

This raunchy teen sex comedy radically places 
teen girls in the driver’s seat of their own sexual 
agency, but it never sacrifices the dumb, weird 
or gross moments that make the genre what it is 
— be that for better or for worse. 

“Blockers” is rated R for crude and sexual content, and lan¬ 
guage throughout, drug content, teen partying, and some 
graphic nudity. Running time: 102 minutes. 



Paramount Pictures/AP 


Emily Blunt and Millicent Simmonds are trying to survive amid an alien invasion in “A Quiet Place.” 

‘A Quiet Place' full of hushed thrills 


By Stephen Whitty 

New York Daily News 

Actually, in space, someone can 
hear you scream. 

And now they’re here. 

They’re the alien invaders of “A 
Quiet Place,” giant insect predators 
that hunt by sound. Ferocious and 
voracious, they’ve already eaten most 
of our planet, city by city. And now 
they’re in your little town. Better hold 
your breath. 

It could be your last. 

That’s the idea behind this great 
scary movie from real-life couple John 
Krasinski and Emily Blunt. They co- 
star as a couple of New York farmers, 
with three cute kids, a nice spread 
upstate — and a horde of hungry, 
grasshopper-like things trying to get 
into their house. 

The busy Krasinski also directed, 
and helped produce and script. He 
has created a smart, surprising little 
shocker. Because sound has become 


the most dangerous thing on earth, the 
family stays as silent as it can. So does 
the film, giving it a fresh, unearthly 
feel. 

Mom and Dad and the kids mostly 
talk in sign language. (One of their 
children is played by the hearing-im¬ 
paired young actress Millicent Sim¬ 
monds.) Music and sound effects are 
kept to a minimum. Wordless seconds 
turn into almost unbearable minutes. 

The actors, though, don’t need dia¬ 
logue to build characters. 

Krasinski brings his own quiet, 
small-town decency to the hero. Blunt 
gives her farm wife plenty of old- 
fashioned, pioneer-woman pluck. The 
deserted small-town locations are 
genuinely spooky, too, and there are a 
couple of shocking action sequences. 

In one, the pregnant heroine, alone 
on the farm, suddenly goes into labor 
— knowing that even a small gasp of 
pain may bring on the predators. In 
another, a child falls into a silo, com 


kernels sucking him down like quick¬ 
sand — giving new meaning to the 
phrase “popcorn movie.” 

What’s most shocking about those 
scenes is the movie’s own unsenti¬ 
mental realism. This might be a sci-fi 
fantasy about giant man-eating bugs, 
but it’s grounded in human facts and 
folly. Little here is safe. Nothing is 
predictable. 

It’s surprising how effectively the 
silence increases the scares, too. 

We’re used to directors who can’t dial 
up the tension simply pumping up the 
volume, adding shrieks and screechy 
music. They trade horror for head¬ 
aches, monsters for migraines. 

“A Quiet Place,” though, cleverly 
reminds us of just how unearthly noth¬ 
ing can be. You sit and watch, on the 
edge of your seat, straining to hear. 
Wait! Wait, what’s that? 

Oh, right. Your heart, pounding. 

“A Quiet Place” is rated PG-13 for violence. 

Running time: 90 minutes. 


FROM PAGE 24 

Because Cannon sought to cast 
the role inclusively and wanted to 
reflect a realistically diverse setting, 
Kayla became a biracial character. “I 
didn’t want this to be — to be frank 

— a bunch of white people,” Cannon 
explains. “I set the movie in Chicago, 
and that’s not what Chicago looks 
like.” 

Viswanathan, 22, grew up in the 
small beach town of Newcastle, Aus¬ 
tralia, a competitive horse rider. She 
caught the acting bug by binge-watch¬ 
ing “Friends.” 

“That is probably what sparked my 
love of comedy; it planted the seed 
of my lust for America and wanting 
to live here at some point, and all the 
characters — especially the women 

— I was so inspired by,” says Viswa¬ 
nathan, who was also inspired by her 
mother, a stage actress, to try per¬ 
forming. 

Like Viswanathan, Cena can trace 
his career in entertainment to his 
childhood fascinations. It was growing 
up in a small town in Massachusetts 
watching wrestling with his brothers 
that planted the seed for his WWE 
stardom. 


“We were one of the first in town 
with cable TV and my next-door 
neighbor lived acres away, so you had 
to use your imagination,” he says. “I 
grew up with four brothers, and we 
made these crazy imaginative worlds 
out of thin air. I guess I never lost that, 
which is why I can get so wrapped up 
in WWE.” 

Opportunities in Hollywood to play 
against type in comedies like “Block¬ 
ers” have offered something wrestling 
could not. 

“I think we all like to laugh. I’m a 
live performer. I’ve been in live per¬ 
formance moments that are serious, 
that are sad, happy, angry, and the 
one thing that’s very difficult to do in 
our line of live performance is make 
somebody laugh,” he says, “so I guess 
that was kind of the one thing I was 
missing.” 

While Cena contemplates his 
wrestling future and cultivates a side 
career in Hollywood, Viswanathan is 
just beginning — and she’s following 
“Blockers” with roles in the aforemen¬ 
tioned “Eggplant Emoji,” a Netflix 
comedy produced by Ben Stiller, 
and “Hala,” an indie drama about a 
Muslim teen coming of age executive 


produced by Jada Pinkett Smith. 

Cannon describes a moment during 
Aiming when Cena joined Viswana¬ 
than at a piano between takes and her 
instinct to cast them as father and 
daughter was fully validated. 

“He started to play — and he plays 
beautifully — and she said, T’m just 
not very good at it.’ And he goes, ‘If 
you just practice one hour a day, in 
30 days you’d get this — and you’d be 
great at it.’ I’m watching him parent¬ 
ing her! 

“Even when the camera wasn’t roll¬ 
ing, the same dynamic existed.” 

While he shares top billing with 
Mann and Barinholtz, Cena is quick 
to put the spotlight back onto Viswa¬ 
nathan, Newton and Adlon — names 
audiences will get to know much 
better after “Blockers” hits theaters. 
“We were the clowns falling out of the 
car doing all the stupid stuff,” he says 
of the parent characters. “Without 
these girls, this movie falls. They are 
the stars of the movie, and they never 
once acted like it.” 

Viswanathan beams across the 
table, getting emotional. “I made John 
a hat. It says ‘#1 Movie Dad.’” 

He smiles back. “It was awesome.” 
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‘Last Jedi’ FX guru 
talks about the ways 
games, films connect 


WEEKEND: VIDEO GAMES 



In “Sea of Thieves,” group dynamics are vital. Players are dependent on each other for missions, attacks and repairs. 

Troubled waters 

‘Sea of Thieves’ sacrifices gameplay depth for accessibility 


By Gieson Cacho 

The Mercury News 

I t’s been a long time since Rare has 
had a blockbuster. Part of the reason 
is that the developer isn’t afraid of 
trying unconventional ideas. 

The studio made a gardening game, of 
all things, with “Viva Pinata.” The team 
followed that up with “Banjo-Kazooie: 
Nuts & Bolts,” a title 
that lets players cre¬ 
ate their own vehicles. 

“Kinect Sports” al¬ 
lowed the developer to 
experiment with the 
motion controls on the 
Xbox 360. These are 
projects with risks, 
offering experiences 
that are as unique as 
they are unexpected. 

Rare’s latest game follows that ethos. 
“Sea of Thieves” throws players into the 
deep end of an open-world pirate experi¬ 
ence. They’re equipped with the basics: 
a cutlass, a pistol, planks, cannonballs, a 
few instruments, and a tankard of grog 
for good measure. Working with a crew, 
up to four players have to use these tools 
to sail the high seas. 

It’s a simple yet expansive premise, 
and one that’s full of emergent gameplay. 
In “Sea of Thieves,” players won’t en¬ 
counter any scripted scenarios or narra¬ 
tive. Instead, they come up with the story 
themselves. They can be sailing along 
and find a sunken ship that holds trea¬ 
sure. A few minutes later, they could find 
rival players who attack the ship hoping 
to take whatever is in the hold. Having 
defeated other online pirates, players and 


their crew could happily sell the loot at 
an outpost for gold. 

Because the experience depends so 
much on randomness and players, “Sea 
of Thieves” is dependent on its commu¬ 
nity. If a player hops on and finds that his 
teammates voted to lock him in the brig 
and sink the ship, then it can leave an 
awful impression. It’s important to have a 
trustworthy crew that can handle differ¬ 
ent roles on the ship. 

Group dynamics are vital to success 
because “Sea of Thieves” forces play¬ 


ers to work together. It’s nearly impos¬ 
sible for one pirate to sail a ship alone. 
Teammates have to raise the anchor or 
navigate for the helmsman at the wheel. 
Someone has to raise and lower the sails 
while also angling them to catch the 
wind. 

Those jobs change with the situation. 
If the ship is attacked, one crew member 
might have to man the cannons while 
another patches up the holes below deck 
so the boat doesn’t sink. Another person 
will have to bail the water out. When the 
pirates reach their destination, a crew 
of three might go on shore while leav¬ 
ing a person aboard in case a scoundrel 
tries to steal the ship. (It’s called “Sea of 
Thieves” for a reason.) 

At first, the game’s foundation seems 
solid. The concept of playing with others 
and going on different voyages is wicked 
fun. The core gameplay loop of signing 
up for missions, completing them and 


earning gold for missions is effective, 
but as players keep adventuring, they’ll 
discover the novelty wears off 
That’s where “Sea of Thieves” hits 
troubled waters. Rare wanted to make 
a game accessible to everyone so that 
experienced players could sail with 
newcomers with no problem. To do that, 
they sacrificed potential gameplay depth. 
Any gear players buy is cosmetic, so one 
sword isn’t better than another. Without 
any noticeable difference in gear, it’s 
hard to feel like players are progressing 
or growing more 
powerful. 

Instead, advance¬ 
ment revolves 
around fulfilling 
quests from three 
factions: the Gold 
Hoarders, the Merchant Alliance and 
Order of Souls. These three organiza¬ 
tions offer different mission types with 
the first focused on digging up treasure, 
the second built around finding and mov¬ 
ing cargo such as pigs and chickens and 
the last centered on defeating skeletons 
and taking their skulls. Rising through 
the ranks lets players tackle tougher and 
more elaborate voyages, and all that work 
is to attain the title of Pirate Legend. 

It’s an admirable goal, but the rewards 
and quest system has to be compelling 
enough to entice players to reach that. 
The world of “Sea of Thieves” needs to 
be richer with different enemy types 
and bigger places to explore. Without a 
lack of variety and repetitive missions, 
it could be a tough task for Rare to keep 
players engaged in its this ambitious 
pirate simulator. 

Platforms: Xbox One, PC 
Online: seaofthieves.com 


By John Gaudiosi 

Shacknews.com 

Special Effects Supervisor Chris Cor- 
bould has been at the forefront of bring¬ 
ing the Star Wars saga into the modern 
age for Lucasfilm with his work on “The 
Force Awakens” and “The Last Jedi.” 

He talks about the role video games have 
played in keeping George Lucas’ charac¬ 
ters alive for generations of fans. 

Shacknews: For a very long time 
between “Episode III” and “Episode 
VII,” the only way people could interact 
and connect with these characters was 
through video games. What role do you 
feel Star Wars video games have played? 

Corbould: The Star Wars video games 
have kept the Star Wars universe alive, to 
make sure it wasn’t forgotten. There was 
quite a long time between the different 
trilogies. So [games] certainly served 
a purpose and kept the stories alive in 
people’s minds. 

Electronic Arts’ “Star Wars Battlefront 
II” featured characters (Finn and Cap¬ 
tain Phasma), locales (Crait and D’Qar), 
and a ship (Tallie Lintra’s RZ-2 A-wing) 
from “The Last Jedi.” How do you see 
new games expanding the film universe? 

If [gamers] have seen the film and 
experienced the different planets, with 
the video game environments they can 
put themselves in those environments and 
pilot the ships. 

When it comes to technology, can you 
talk about the evolution of technology 
with “Episode VII” and “VIII”? 

The technology that we use really is 
computer-based. It’s computers control¬ 
ling hydraulics, controlling pneumatics, 
controlling winches.... It increases safety 
and it increases consistency. 

As much as there are cool special ef¬ 
fects in these films, how much of what 
was shot was practical to bring Star Wars 
to life? 

(Directors) Rian (Johnson) and JJ 
(Abrams) both wanted to get as much 
practical on camera as they could be¬ 
cause for one thing, it looks good and it’s 
great for the actors to be acting against 
— like the burning tree with Yoda was 
all done with a real burning tree in the 
background on a really cold night. You’ve 
got the atmosphere. You could feel them 
standing in front of the heat with this 
huge burning tree. I think it creates a real 
atmosphere whenever you’re doing it real. 

What’s it like to be involved in franchis¬ 
es like James Bond and Star Wars? 

Very exciting. People talk about them 
as being yet another sequel, but each 
film is different. Every Bond is different. 
They go into different countries, different 
directors, different storylines. In some 
respects it’s the same with Star Wars with 
different planets, different characters. 

What do you feel makes the Star Wars 
we’re seeing now tie back to the first 
trilogy, but also making the most of the 
latest technology that’s out there? 

The most important thing when we 
started “Force Awakens” was we used 
“A New Hope” as our guide and our 
benchmark. That’s what we referred to. 
We tried doing different sorts of blaster 
hits but then always came back to the 
original and they still look great, so why 
change them when they work so well? 
“Force Awakens” was a real-time experi¬ 
ment where we had to keep the old guard 
fans happy, but also we had to introduce 
it to the new fans. And that’s where the 
technology comes in. The newer, younger 
fans of today expect state-of-the-art visual 
effects and they demand a lot more, so we 
have to make sure everybody’s happy and 
keep the new trilogy relevant for today. 


Many staff-written game reviews at stripes.com/games 



In “Sea of Thieves,” players won’t encounter 
any scripted scenarios or narrative. Instead, 
they come up with the story themselves. 
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Fear and learning 


Interactive exhibits at German dinosaur museum educate, entertain, frighten 

ON THE QT 


DIRECTIONS 

Gondwana - Das Praehis- 
torium is about 40 miles 
east of Kaiserslautern, 
Germany. The fastest 
route is on A6 east towards 
Saarbrucken and exiting 
at Neunkirchen, follow¬ 
ing smaller roads from 
there. The GPS address is: 
Bildstockstrasse, D-66578, 
Landsweiler-Reden. 


TIMES 

Summer hours, from April 
to October, are 10 a.m. to 
7 p.m. (last admittance 5 
p.m.), and winter hours 
(November to March), 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. or noon to 6 
p.m., depending on the day 
(last admittance 4 p.m.). 
Check the calendar on the 
museum website before 
you go for any changes; 
museum appears to close 
on random days through¬ 
out the year, but it’s 
marked on the calendar, 
and some days, the bistro 
and play area open at noon. 


Photos by Jennifer H. SvAN/Stars 




COSTS 



Gondwana - Das Praehistorium is an interactive museum themed around dinosaurs but also includes exhibits and shows about the origin of the 
universe and the history of life on Earth. The museum is about a 45-minute drive from Kaiserslautern, Germany. 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

W hen you visit 
Gondwana - 
Das Praehisto¬ 
rium, you’re in 
for a few surprises. 

I won’t describe those in 
too much detail, so as not 
to spoil the surprises for 
first-time visitors. But suf¬ 
fice it to say, they involve 
water, a life-size dinosaur 
and feeling like Captain 
Ahab in Moby Dick. 

Those and other inter¬ 
active features are what 
make Gondwana - Das 
Praehistorium — 40 miles 
east of Kaiserslautern 
— an ideal outing for kids 
and parents, if you’re look¬ 
ing to kill about three or 
four hours. The little ones 
are entertained while the 
parents can feel some sat¬ 
isfaction that their kids are 
learning something as they 
walk through a marshy 
forest and other prehistoric 
landscapes and view dino¬ 
saur and plant fossils from 
different geologic eras. 

But, fair warning; the 
realism of some of the 3-D 
shows and animated exhib¬ 
its might be a little fright¬ 
ening for some children. 

After observing a gaggle 
of 6- and 7-year-olds go 
through the museum 


recently. I’d have to say 
what I call the Moby Dick 
experience the scariest of 
the museum’s attractions. 
The exhibit — well, more 
like a ride — features not a 
white whale but one of the 
largest sharks to have ever 
lived, the extinct Megalo- 
don. 

I won’t ruin the surprise, 
except to say nobody lost 
a leg. But there were a 
few tears and kids hang¬ 
ing back, away from the 
exhibit, taking only an 
occasional peek from a 
distance. My 7-year-old 
thinks Megalodon is about 
the coolest creature to 
have once roamed the 
oceans, so it’s the highlight 
for him. 

The museum has ex¬ 
panded in the past eight 
years, not only adding 
the Megalodon, but also a 
time travel section where 
you can walk through 12 
stations tracing the history 
of mankind, from prehis¬ 
toric cave-dwelling days to 
space exploration. A show 
with dinosaurs that move 
across the stage on wooden 
posts as they go after 
newly-hatched dinosaur 
babies is also entertaining. 

Free English translation 
headsets are available, a 
must if you want to learn 
more about the exhibits. 



which are in German. The 
movies are in German but 
easy to follow. 

After walking through 
the museum, be sure to 
visit Gondi’s Dino World, 
an indoor play area that in¬ 
cludes slides, trampolines 
and climbing apparatus. If 
your kids aren’t worn out 
after the museum, they 
surely will be after a romp 
in the play area. Parents 
can chill out with coffee 
and food from the muse¬ 
um’s cafe. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com . , ^ ■ 

Twitter: @stripesktown A lai^e terranum provides a close-up view from below. 



Children under 4 are free; 
kids 4 to 17,17 euros; 
adults 23 euros; student, 
retired and disabled adults 
pay 18 euros. Family tick¬ 
ets cost 58 euros for two 
adults and up to three chil¬ 
dren, ages 4 to 17; every 
additional child is 15 euros. 
Defense Department ID- 
card holders receive a 10 
percent discount off of all 
tickets; on the first Friday 
of every month, ID-card 
holders receive a 20 per¬ 
cent discount on the family 
ticket price. 

FOOD 

There is a bistro and snack 
bar. 

INFORMATION 

The museum has a gift 
shop and accepts Visa and 
Mastercard. 

Phone: (-f 49) (0) 6821-931- 
6325; or online (in English) 
at: www.gondwana-das- 
praehistorium.de/en/ 

— Jennifer H. Svan 
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Europe's best border-busting side trips 



Cameron HEWixT/Ricksteves.com 


Mostar’s Old Bridge — a 21st-century reconstruction of the 16th-century original — is 
traditionally considered the point where East meets West in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


W ith relatively small countries 
and delightful public trans¬ 
portation, it’s easy to throw a 
change of scenery and culture 
into your European itinerary. Here are 
some of my favorite international day 
trips: 

London to Paris 

Zipping on the bullet train from London 
to Paris (or vice versa), in a tunnel deep 
below the English Channel (the “Chun- 
nel”), is exciting — and takes only about 
2.5 hours. Catch an early train, spend 
about 10 hours in the City of Light, and be 
back by bedtime. 

This journey between two of Europe’s 
greatest cities is almost as fun as the des¬ 
tination. At 190 mph, the train is so fast 
that when the tracks parallel the highway, 
the cars look as if they’re standing still. 

Dubrovnik to Mostar 

While many travelers come to Croatia 
for Dubrovnik and the coastal islands, 
for me, a trip inland to Mostar, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, is one of Europe’s richest 
experiences. Visiting these two pieces of 
the former Yugoslavia is like turning a 
history and politics textbook inside out, 
shaking out its contents and then playing 
in it. Mostar is a haul from Dubrovnik 
(three hours by car), but well worth the 
trip: Hire a driver, rent a car, or join an 
excursion. 

During the 20th century, Mostar was 
inhabited by Catholic Croats, Orthodox 
Serbs and Muslim Bosniaks, all enjoying 
a fairly easygoing mingling of cultures. 
Their differences were symbolically 
spanned by a 400-year-old, Turkish-style 
stone bridge. But as Yugoslavia unrav¬ 
eled in the early 1990s, Mostar became 
an icon of the Bosnian War, fought among 
those same peoples. Bombarded by (Croat 
Catholic) artillery shells from the hilltop 


above, the bridge collapsed into the river. 

By 2004, the bridge had been rebuilt 
and the city began to thrive again. Survey¬ 
ing the town from the crest of the bridge 
is a powerful experience. The cityscape 
is a symbol of Mostar’s past religious 

conflict. Minarets 
pierce the city’s 
skyline like proud 
exclamation 
points, while the 
bell tower of the 
Catholic church 
soars over them. 
On the hilltop 
above town stands 
a bold cross, 
marking the place 
from where Croat 
forces shelled the 
Bosnian side of the river. 

Exploring Mostar is a delight. The city’s 
Ottoman influence is evident, from tra¬ 
ditional Turkish-style houses (including 
several open to visitors), to lively Copper¬ 
smiths’ Street (with the flavor of a Turk¬ 
ish bazaar), to the call to prayer, echoing 
throughout the city flve times a day. 

Helsinki to Tallinn 

A trip between the capital cities of Fin¬ 
land and Estonia gives a Baltic twist to a 
Nordic itinerary. Tallinn is just a two-hour 
boat ride from Helsinki, but culturally 
it’s a long way off While Helsinki is more 
modern — a spruce-and-stone wonderland 
of stunning 19th- to 21st-century archi¬ 
tecture — Tallinn is cobbled and quaint, 
with an Old World ambiance and the best- 
preserved medieval center of northern 
Europe’s capitals. 

Tallinn’s walkable Old Town, divided 
into lower and upper towns, is surrounded 
by a remarkably intact wall. On a one-day 
visit, explore the Old Town’s cobblestone 
lanes, gabled houses, historic churches 


and main square, with a cancan of color¬ 
ful old buildings and touristy eateries. 

For amazing views, head up to Toom- 
pea, the upper town, where you can climb 
some of the original wall towers and visit 
the Russian Orthodox cathedral. 

Tarifa to Tangier 

For me, the most exciting day trip in 
Europe is to ... Africa. From the town of 
Tarifa in southern Spain, it’s 35 minutes 
by boat to Tangier, offering a legitimate 
taste of North Africa and an authentic 
slice of Islam. While guided excursions 
make things easy, they’re full of cliches, 
from belly dancers to snake charmers. I 
prefer taking the boat on my own and hir¬ 
ing a local guide to meet me at the port. 

Tangier is a feast for the senses. The old 
town (medina) is a twisty mess of narrow 


stepped lanes, dead-end alleys and local 
life spilling into the streets. Wander the 
colorful produce market (souk); check out 
the workshops of various artisans, from 
mosaic tilemakers to tailors; and sip a 
mint tea on the little square called “Petit 
Socco’’ — the same place that drew Jack 
Kerouac and his Beat Generation buddies. 

Recently, I stood at the edge of the 
Grand Socco — the bustling square 
between the new town and the old town 
— admiring this affluent, successful, 
peaceful Islamic city. It was a beautiful 
moment — and a reminder of how border 
hopping can create new experiences and 
perspectives. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Blooms in Brussels 

The Grand Bigard — or 
Groot-Bijgaarden as it’s known 
in Flemish — is a 17th century 
moated castle just northwest of 
Brussels’ city center. Its expan¬ 
sive park grounds make a lovely 
site for the annual spring flower 
exhibition known as Floralia. 

Through May 6, visitors can 
admire some 400 varieties of 
tulips, hyacinths, daffodils and 
other blossoms. A wildflower 
carpet, a heart of red tulips and 
a labyrinth in all colors of the 
rainbow promise to brighten 
winter-weary eyes. 

The floral wizardry comes 
thanks to a descendant of a well- 
known family of bulb produc¬ 
ers in the Netherlands, not to 
mention a team of hard-working 
gardeners who’ve planted more 
than one million bulbs for the 
occasion. A recently restored 
greenhouse houses additional 
flower beds and floral arrange¬ 
ments reflecting current trends. 
Other sights include a collection 
of rhododendrons and azaleas 
from Exbury Gardens in Eng¬ 
land and a collection of historical 
carriages. Visitors who drop by 
on the weekend of April 14-15 
can take in a Venetian costume 
parade and Belgian folkloric 
entertainment. 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


The castle is located at Isidoor 
Van Beverenstraat 5,1702 Groot- 
Bijgaarden. Floralia can be vis¬ 
ited from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily. 
Adult entry costs 14 euros, youth 
and seniors pay 12 euros, and 
children ages 6-14 pay 5 euros. 
Online: floralia-brussels.be. 


fitting host for the event sched¬ 
uled April 7-8. 

At six locations around the 
cathedral, some 170 vintners, 
wine co-ops and leading asso¬ 
ciations from the world of wine 
present around 1,000 wines 
from Germany’s second-largest 
wine-producing region. Entry 
to the Wine Museum in the 
Historical Museum is included 
in the ticket price. Speyer’s bars 
and restaurants will be laying on 
activities to complement the fair, 
from wine bar-hopping to special 
wine and food pairing menus, at 
additional cost. 

The fair runs 1 p.m.-7 p.m. 
April 7 and from noon to 6 p.m. 
April 8. Single day tickets cost 
25 euros; two-day tickets go for 
39 euros. Tickets secured online 
in advance are valid for free use 
on the trains of the VRN public 
transportation network. Online: 
pfalz.de/wein-am-dom 


Speyer hosts wine fair 

Those wishing to move beyond 
mere dabbling in Germany’s 
wine culture might wish to at¬ 
tend “Wein am Dom,” a wine fair 
at which some of the best wines 
of the Pfalz wine-growing region 
are presented. As the birthplace 
of the Pinot Gris and home to the 
world’s first wine museum, the 
cathedral city of Speyer makes a 


Historical pageantry in 
Italy’s Marche region 

Italy has plenty of “palios,” 
races featuring horses, donkeys 
or other fleet-of-hoof creatures. 
The medieval town of Fermigna- 
no’s entry into the racing sweeps 
is the Palio della Rana, or Race 
of Frogs, taking place April 6-8. 
In this particular race, boundless 
energy and jumping skills would 



Courtesy of floralia-brussels.de 


Brussels holds its annual 
spring flower celebration, 
Floralia Brussels, at the Grand 
Bigard castle through May 6. A 
Venetian costume parade takes 
place April 14 and 15. 

in fact be undesirable traits in 
the entrant, as the frog’s sole 
duty is to stay put as he’s pushed 
in a wheelbarrow by his human 
teammate. 

The origins of the race, always 
organized on the Sunday after 
Easter, trace back to a true his¬ 
torical event. Fermignano, long 
under the rule of the Duchy of 


Urbino, celebrated the formation 
of its first town council in 1607 
with much revelry and a race 
involving frogs. 

The palio takes place in four- 
man heats among seven teams 
representing the seven districts 
of the town. Their course is a 
180-yard stretch along the city’s 
main drag, from the Monument 
to the Fallen to Piazza Garib¬ 
aldi. Should the frog jump off 
the wheelbarrow, his human 
counterpart must scoop it up and 
resume the race from the spot of 
its dismount. The winning dis¬ 
trict has the honor of retaining a 
trophy until the race is held once 
again. Run-offs take place from 
5:30 p.m. and are followed by the 
final race at 6:15 p.m. on April 8. 

A full program of festivi¬ 
ties accompany the race itself, 
including a historical procession 
of 300 costumed marchers (3 
p.m. April 8) and demonstrations 
of crafts of old. There’s a market 
at which local artisans ply their 
goods, a military camp, and old- 
style taverns serving food and 
drink. Visitors can watch a re¬ 
enactment of a siege and a witch 
trial on Friday night; an archer’s 
tournament and shows of acro¬ 
batics and juggling on Saturday 
afternoon and evening; and a 
Are show and pyrotechnics on 
Sunday evening. Online: proloco- 
fermignano.it/palio-della-rana 
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The interior and front counter of Cafe Kottani. The family-run restaurant in Bury St 
Edmunds, England, serves up healthy Greek and Mediterranean cuisine. 

After Hours: England 

By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

I f you believe that Greek 
food is not just about the 
taste but also the people 
who make it, then look no 
further than Cafe Kottani in 
Bury St Edmunds. 

The family-run restaurant is 
the perfect place to find healthy 
Greek and Mediterranean cui¬ 
sine while strolling through the 
open markets in the town center 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Or visit just for the restaurant 
any day of the week. 

I really enjoy the vegetarian 
options on the menu that help me 
fulfill a now regretful New Year’s 
resolution to limit my meat con¬ 
sumption. 

Thanks to four Meze platters 
on the menu, I don’t have to miss 
eating a burger for lunch. 

They each come with an array 
of Greek delicacies like tzatziki, 
hummus, grilled halloumi, 
aubergine imam, stuffed vine 
leaves and falafel for either 7.95 
or 8.95 pounds ($11.25 to $12.66). 

My grilled halloumi squeaked 
with each salty bite, the falafels 
were crumbly and savory, and 
the marinated olives were so 
tender I didn’t have to struggle 
with their pits. 

It’s fun to mix and match dif¬ 
ferent items on the Meze plates 
and discover new taste combina¬ 
tions. 

For the carnivores, there’s 
homemade moussaka, pastic¬ 
cio, Souvlaki lamb and sausage 
wraps. 

There are also desserts like 
baklava, kantaifi, kourabiedes 
(Christmas butter cookies), and 
a selection of Greek coffees and 
frappes. 

The owners also run Papaki’s 
Deli located next door, which is a 
great takeaway option for artisan 
Greek products, fine foods and 
sweet treats if you’d like to save 
some for later. 

howard.william@stripes.com 
Twitter @Howard_Stripes 




Above: A Meze 
plate with grilled 
halloumi, mixed 
olives, hummus, 
falafels, stuffed vine 
leaves and salad 
with feta cheese at 
Cafe Kottani. There 
are four Meze 
plates from which 
to choose. 

Left: A Kottani 
omelette stuffed 
with potato, tomato, 
onion, peppers and 
oregano. 


CAFE KOTTANI 


Location: 30 Butter Market, 
Bury Saint Edmunds IP33 
IDW. The restaurant is a 30- 
minute drive along the A14 
from RAF Mildenhall. Paid 
parking is available nearby 
in front of the abbey gardens 
at the Arc shopping center. 
Hours: 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Mondays-Saturdays, 10:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Sundays. 
Dress: Casual. 

Prices: Breakfast, crepes 


and omelettes from 2.95 to 
6.95 pounds ($4.17 to $9.83), 
sandwiches, wraps, toasties, 
baguettes and paninis from 
3.70 to 5.95, Meze plates 
from 7.95 to 8.95, Greek 
meals from 7.95 to 11.95, and 
desserts from 1.50 to 2.50. 
Information: Phone: -f 44 
(0)1284 766 551, website: 
cafekottani.co.uk; email: 
cafekottani@hotmail.co.uk 

— William Howard 


How to make the most 
of freshly-grown herbs 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

T here are many reasons I love the arrival of spring. 
One of the biggest is the return of my backyard 
herbs. That’s about the greenest my green thumb 
gets, especially when a bunch of them — the rose¬ 
mary, thyme, oregano and mint — reliably grow back every 
year. Soon enough. I’ll be inundated with herbs and scram¬ 
bling to keep up and keep them fresh. 

Whether you have your own array of backyard or win¬ 
dowsill herbs, or you rely on the grocery store variety to 
add freshness and flavor to your cooking, these tips will 
come in handy. 


Remove the stems easily. I 
find the harder the stem, the sim¬ 
pler it is to strip its leaves. For 
herbs such as thyme, rosemary 
and oregano, all you need to do is 
hold the top end of the stem with 
one hand and use the thumb and 
index finger of your other hand 
to move along the stem and pull. 
You can individually pinch off 
the larger leaves of herbs such 
as mint and basil; the smaller 
stems at the tip of the leaf are 
typically tender enough to eat, 
but I wouldn’t recommend eating 
the thicker stems off which the 
leaves sprout. Tender cilantro 
stems, however, are fiavorful and 
edible. 

Do some DIY drying. Dry 
herbs at home by tying them 
together in small bunches with 
twine or string and hanging 
them in a dry spot with good 
air circulation. You want to 
check them daily, according to 
“Cooking With Herbs” by Susan 
Belsinger and Carolyn Dille, and 
you’ll know when they’re ready if 
they crackle and crumble when 
rubbed between your fingers. 

You can extract further mois¬ 
ture by drying them on a baking 
sheet in a 200-degree oven for 3 
to 5 minutes. Then you can store 
them — off the stem but still as 
whole leaves — in a clean jar 
with a tight-fitting lid. 

Make an infused oil. A fla¬ 
vored olive oil is a fun way to 
use your herbs and add a little 
flair to your dish. Adding moist 
components to the oil increases 
the risk of botulism (this is es¬ 
pecially true of garlic). You can 
find instructions online on how 
to treat herbs with citric acid to 
prevent botulism, but if you are 
sure to clean and dry your herbs 
and store the oil in a clean glass 
jar (bonus if you boil that jar 
for 10 minutes to sterilize), you 
should be all right. Heat some oil 
and herbs together over low to 
medium heat for a few minutes. 


then let the oil cool. Discard the 
herbs and use the flavored oil 
right away, or cover and refriger¬ 
ate it for a few days — no longer 
than a week. 

Don’t let them wilt in the 
fridge. I have had the best luck 
keeping herbs — especially 
cilantro — fresh in the refrigera¬ 
tor by wrapping them loosely in 
a barely damp paper towel and 
then putting the bundle in a plas¬ 
tic bag, ideally zip-top, but I’ve 
also gotten away with grocery 
store produce bags, especially 
when I do a good job of keeping 
them closed. You can also give 
them the flower treatment and 
place the stems in a glass or jar 
with an inch or so of water. Cover 
the bunch with a plastic bag 
(produce bags from the grocery 
store are good for this, too) and 
keep it in place with a rubber 
band. “The New Food Lover’s 
Companion” says this method 
can keep herbs fresh up to 10 
days, as opposed to five for the 
paper-towel-and-bag strategy. 

Freeze them the right way. 
Stashing your fresh herbs in the 
freezer isn’t ideal; their leaves 
may break down and turn dark 
and mushy. When faced with 
a bounty you’d like to save for 
later, consider making a paste. 
Put the herbs and a bit of oil in 
a food processor, then freeze in 
small amounts. The mix stays 
soft enough that you can break 
off chunks as you need them, 
or you can freeze portions in a 
silicone ice cube tray that you 
can then pop out and stash in a 
freezer-safe bag. 

Substitute with care. If you 
don’t have fresh herbs on hand, 
you can sometimes get away with 
using dried. Dried herbs are 
more potent and concentrated 
than fresh, though, so if you are 
using dried, only add a third of 
the amount originally called 
for (i.e., a teaspoon instead of a 
tablespoon). 



Stacy Zarin GoLOBERc/For The Washington Post 
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In the land of 

offal 

A fearless foodie’s foray into 
the bouchons of Lyon, France 



Photos by Will HAWKEs/For The Washington Post 


A stall sells offal and horsemeat at the market in Place Jean Mace, Lyon. The market takes place on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. Upper left: Cervelles d’Agneau Meuniere, a traditional Lyon dish of lamb’s 
brains fried in butter, is available at La Tete De Lard, a bouchon in Lyon. Upper right: A plate and napkin 
welcome diners at Ciafe des Federations, one of Lyon’s most celebrated bouchons, on Rue Major Martin. 


By Will Hawkes 
Special to The Washington Post 

A ndrew picks up his beer 
and leans back against 
the red banquette seat¬ 
ing at Le Romarin, a 
tiny bistro-bar in the heart of 
Lyon. Over the next 48 hours, 
we’re planning to eat our way 
across this famously gastronomic 
city, but something is worrying 
him. “I’m looking forward to 
the wine,” he says. “I’m looking 
forward to the cheese. I’m just 
not sure about the innards.” 

Most people would see his 
point. Not me. I love offal. 

Many of the top meals I’ve 
eaten have revolved around these 
unglamorous cuts, from haggis 
in Scotland to pigs’ organ soup in 
Singapore. 

I’ve eaten roasted pigs’ trotters 
in Paris, tripe sandwiches in 
Florence and steak and kidney 
pudding all over England. The 
best of all was in Buenos Aires, 
at a restaurant called La Ca¬ 
brera, where I gobbled fat little 
blood puddings, tender grilled 
sweetbreads and kidneys cooked 
with garlic and parsley. 

If anywhere can beat that, 
though, it’s Lyon. France’s sec¬ 
ond city is known for the dizzy¬ 
ing variety of offal dishes served 
in its bouchons, its atmospheric 
answers to the Parisian bistros. 
So when I discovered that An¬ 
drew, his wife, Charlie, and their 
two kids were off to Lyon to learn 
French at the start of this year, I 
cqjoled him into letting me visit. 

I arrive on a cold Monday 
afternoon in mid-February. My 
first stop is at one of the city’s 
finest bouchons, Daniel et Denise 
on Rue de Crequi, but I’m not 
eating. I’ve arranged to meet Jo¬ 
seph Viola, the 52-year-old owner 
and head chef Resplendent in his 
whites — which bear the tricolor 
collar of a Meilleur Ouvrier de 


France, an award that recognizes 
France’s best craftspeople — he 
is the president of Les Bouchons 
Lyonnais, an organization set up 
in 2012 to protect these historic 
eating places. 

What makes a typical 
bouchon? 

“Many things! A relaxed ambi¬ 
ance, quality regional ingredi¬ 
ents, simple Lyonnaise cuisine, 
and down-to-earth decor,” 

Viola says. There are about 70 
bouchons in Lyon, he adds, but 
only 24 are accredited by Les 
Bouchons Lyonnais. Many of 
the most famous bouchon dishes 
are made with offal (les abats in 
French). 

“Here at Daniel et Denise 
we have tete de veau [veal’s 
head], foie de veau [calf’s liver], 
rognons [kidneys], gras double 
[tripe], but it’s not all offal,” he 
says. “The quenelles de brochet 
[a mousse-cake made with pike] 
is probably the most famous 
Lyonnaise dish. 

“The key thing is that 
[bouchon] food is made with a 
certain delicacy and with real 
professionalism. It’s wonderful 
food served without fuss.” 

It’s a cuisine, he says, handed 
down from Les Meres Lyon- 
naises, a group of female chefs 
who, from the mid-18th century 
onward, built the city’s culinary 
reputation. 

As it turns out, Andrew has 
the perfect pedigree to tackle 
this gutsy grub: His great-great 
grandfather was a tripe dresser 
in Huddersfield in West York¬ 
shire, England, he tells me as we 
step out of a blustery snowstorm 
into Le Romarin. Tripe dressing 
is the dirty job of making tripe fit 
for human consumption; perhaps 
some of that intestinal fortitude 
has been passed down? 

The first test comes at Cafe des 
Federations, Lyon’s most famous 


bouchon, that evening. From the 
rustic, wood-paneled exterior to 
the sausages hanging above the 
bar (a sign warns patrons not 
to touch them), this is a place 
calculated to leave Francophiles 
purring. 

It’s a set menu, with five 
courses. First comes oeuf en 
meurette — poached eggs in a 
rich red-wine sauce — and then 
a selection of charcuterie, wild 
boar terrine, lentil salad and sal- 
ade lyonnaise, with its fat hunks 
of smoked bacon. 

Next I have tablier de sapeur 
— fried, breaded tripe — while 
Andrew chooses black pudding 
with steamed apples. The tablier 
de sapeur (sapper’s apron) is not 
unlike a Wiener schnitzel, and 
like a schnitzel it makes up in 
texture what it lacks in flavor. 


A side dish of tartar sauce adds 
much-needed piquancy. The 
black pudding is rich, soft and 
unctuous: “I chose best,” my 
companion says, rather child¬ 
ishly, but I can’t argue. 

A huge platter of seven cheeses 
features the local classic St. 
Marcellin, plus cervelle de canut, 
or silk-worker’s brain: In Lyon, 
even the cheese is named after 
body parts. There’s nothing chal¬ 
lenging, though, about eating this 
mixture of fromage blanc, herbs, 
olive oil and vinegar. Afterward, 
we waddle back to the apartment. 

The next morning, we take 
his two small children to Lyon’s 
famous Roman theater on Four- 
viere, the hill above the old town. 

After taking in the view of the 
city at the nearby Basilica of 
Notre-Dame de Fourviere, we 


split up — French won’t learn 
itself — and I hurry toward my 
next meal, at Brasserie Georges. 

It’s lunchtime on a Tuesday, 
but the place is virtually full 
when I arrive. It’s not hard 
to figure out why: Brasserie 
Georges is pure theater. This 
is a huge room decorated in art 
deco stylings, with large, angular 
smoked-glass chandeliers, ceil¬ 
ing frescoes and a legend along 
one wall that reads, in French: 
Good beer and good food since 
1836. The restaurant buzzes with 
happy chatter. 

I’m enjoying my starter — a 
rich, roughly textured chicken 
liver terrine — when the lights 
go down and “Happy Birthday” 
comes on over the sound system. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 



A view across the Rhone in Lyon, taken from Pont Lafayette, of the Quai du General Sarrail. Lyon has two rivers, the Rhone and the Saone. 
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A waiter presents a young girl 
with a cake with a sparkler on 
top. Everyone claps. 

On the way out, I pass a table 
of five male friends, faces aglow 
as a huge baked Alaska fiambe 
is divided and served by a waiter 
at the end of the table. Brasserie 
Georges seems to specialize in 
this kind of everyday magic. 

I’m off to Croix-Rousse, a 
district which was the heart of 
the silk trade in the 19 th century. 
I’m aiming to find a traboule, a 
semi-secret passageway through 
the houses once used by neigh¬ 
borhood silk workers for speed 
and shelter, and subsequently 
by the French resistance during 
World War II. There are dozens, 
many of them open to the public. 

It doesn’t take long. At Place 
Colbert, I spy a doorway with a 
blue picture of a stone lion and 
an arrow to its right. Beyond is a 
large, two-level square, the Cour 
des Voraces, with a six-story 
staircase as its facade. I walk 
down its last flight into a cobbled 
lane, where I turn right and head 
through a series of passageways 
and courtyards, following the 
blue lion signs down the hill, 
until I reach Rue des Capucins, 
close to the city center. 

Next, I hurry across the Rhone 
river toward Les Halles de Lyon 
Paul Bocuse, the glass-fronted 
central food market. Inside, 
my eye is caught by Boucherie 
Trolliet, where pied de veau cuit 
(cooked calf’s foot) can be bought 
for about $5, and a young butcher 
jabs, scrapes and cuts at a leg of 
lamb, trimming it into shape. 

That evening, Charlie joins 
us for dinner at the superbly 
named La Tete de Lard (mean¬ 
ing “fathead” or “pig head”). 

She forgoes the offal, but I have 
a tangy, tomato-rich tripe soup 
followed by lamb’s brains, which 
are crispy on the outside, hav¬ 
ing been cooked in butter, but 
meltingly soft inside. Meanwhile, 
Andrew is very pleased with his 
choice of andouillette en croute 
(tripe sausage in pastry) with 
mustard sauce. 

The next morning, I leave the 
fiat early and head down to Place 
Jean Mace, a nearby square 
where the twice-weekly open-air 
market is in full swing. Amid 
numerous fruit and vegetable 
stalls selling local produce (all 
proudly marked RHONE on the 
label) are stalls selhng meat, fish 
and cheese, including Chez Jean- 
Pierre, the market home of an 
offal and horse butcher. 

Our final meal is at Daniel et 
Denise. It’s a temple to classic 
Lyonnaise gastronomy. By the 
entrance, there’s that definitive 
proof of a French restaurant’s 
quality: a picture of the propri¬ 
etor with Jacques Chirac, former 
French president and noted 
gourmand. 

When I met him on Monday, I 
asked Viola what his favorites on 
the menu were. He mentioned 
the pate en croute au foie gras 
de canard et ris de veau (duck’s 
liver and lamb’s sweetbread pate 
in pastry) and rognon de veau 
roti (roast veal’s kidneys). 

I follow his advice. The pate 
is rich, earthy and beautifully 
seasoned; it’s Michelin-star cook¬ 
ing, really, but presented without 
affectation. Served in a rich jus, 
the kidneys, rose-red and soft 
in the middle, are just as good. 
Andrew has a salad of lamb’s 
sweetbreads and then calf’s liver, 
also pink in the middle: both 
meet with enthusiastic approval. 
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Pacific 


f 


w - V 


A DEEP DIVE 


Underwater adventures, WWI artifacts abound on Solomon Islands 

By Doug HANSEN/The San Diego Union-Tribune 

I f a remote South Pacific destination with lots of World War II artifacts and 
world-class diving appeals to you, check out the Solomon Islands. 

This 992-island archipelago sits northeast of Australia, about 6,100 miles 
southeast of Los Angeles. Most of its 550,000 citizens are Melanesians and 
almost everyone speaks English. But among themselves they often speak Pidgin, 
a language devised in the 1800s by English-speaking traders to facilitate commu¬ 
nication. Ironically I couldn’t decipher a word. (Example: “Wea dey get same kine 
ting fo dea language, wen smile real big an tell, ‘Eh, brah, gotta beef me fo get 
back dis one!”’) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 



Photos by Doug HANSEN/The San Diego Union-Tribune 


Top: The author and his wife enjoyed snorkeling among the rusty ruins of a WWII Japanese supply ship off 
the Solomon Islands. Above: The remains of Bonegi 2 provide a fun but eerie setting for snorkeling. 
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KNOW & GO 

• Solomon Islands Visitors 
Bureau: visitsolomons.com.sb 

• Fatboys: 

solomonislandsfatboys.com. 

au 

• Domestic air services: 
Solomon Airlines: 
flysolomons.com 

• Valor Tours (valortours. 
com) will provide a tour 
commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of the Battle 
of Guadalcanal in July and 
August. 



FROM PAGE 32 

To reach the Solomon Islands, my wife, 
Sharen, and I took Fiji Airways’ 10-hour, 
nonstop flight from Los Angeles Inter¬ 
national Airport to Fiji, and, after a brief 
layover, we continued with a three-hour 
flight to the Solomon Islands’ main island, 
Guadalcanal. It’s famed for its World War 
II land, air and sea battles, and is now 
the home of the country’s largest city and 
capital, Honiara. The islands ooze with 
war stories and mementos, beginning 
with Honiara International Airport, still 
called by its wartime name, Henderson 
Field, whose possession precipitated the 
bitterly fought Guadalcanal campaign and 
the deaths of more than 30,000 soldiers. 
Our guide explained that the waters by 
Honiara are so fllled with warships and 
planes that it’s called Iron Bottom Sound. 

When we arrived in Honiara, we 
weren’t quite prepared for the wave of 
heat and humidity that enveloped us, nor 
Honiara’s rough, litter-laden main road. 
Fortunately, once we left town on our 45- 
minute drive to the Vilu War Museum, the 
specialness of the Solomons became clear 
as we strolled through an extraordinary 
collection of war artifacts that included 
remnants of flghter planes, tanks, howit¬ 
zers and anti-aircraft guns nestled incon¬ 
gruously among the flowering shrubs. 

As a snorkeler, I was determined to 
explore some of the island’s world-famous 
war wrecks, so on our way back to town, 
we drove to a private beach with our first 
wreck — the 440-foot Kinugawa Maru (or 
Bonegi 2) that sank on Nov. 15,1942, after 
being bombed by the Allies. The massive 
wreck proved to be a snorkeling wonder¬ 
land, sheltering a profusion of colorful 
corals, sea fans and fish throughout the 
rusting skeleton. 

Before returning to our hotel, we 
stopped at Lumatapopoho Village, where 
the betel-nut-chewing owner, his wife and 
daughter, and gaggle of kids, all of whom 
wore only homemade loincloths, demon¬ 
strated “the old ways” of making a Are 
by twirling a stick, making clothes from 
special tree bark, cooking over hot rocks 
and constructing a roof from palm fronds. 

The next afternoon, we boarded a small 
plane for the 50-minute flight to Munda, 
where we landed on another WWII 
runway. A five-minute walk to the only 
lodging in town led us through the placid 
but littered little town. That afternoon 
a cheerful local man showed up in his 
restored WWII American Jeep and drove 
us to the Peter Joseph WWII Museum, 
with its extensive collection of war relics 
displayed in an open-air shed built, not 
surprisingly, during the war. Rows of 


wood tables displayed piles of American 
and Japanese soldiers’ combs, helmets, 
dog tags and assorted weapons, and I won¬ 
dered if ghosts still lingered among those 
lifeless artifacts. 

The next day, we set out in a small mo¬ 
torboat to explore a distant location known 
for its huge plate corals, a WWII Grum¬ 
man F4F Wildcat flghter lying in 40 feet 
of water, and another beached Japanese 
cargo ship. These proved to be fascinating 
sights, but the best part of the outing was 
yet to come. 

A somber sky, laden with wind-tossed, 
gray clouds, provided an appropriate 
setting for our visit to Skull Island, aptly 
named for its assorted skulls of chiefs 
and vanquished warriors. We waded to 
the small but sacred island, where we 
encountered a long, chest-high mound 
of jagged coral rocks interspersed with 
wood and rock niches sheltering dozens of 
weathered, sinister-looking skulls, some 
of which had telltale holes in the cranium 
the size and shape of an ax blade. 

An easy 15-minute flight brought us 
to our final and favorite destination, 
which was improbably named Fatboys 
Resort. We were greeted with flower leis 
and a coconut drink as we disembarked 
at the resort’s restaurant, m^estically 
suspended above the water at the end of 
a 100-yard walkway. The restaurant pro¬ 
vided delicious meals and breathtaking 
views of crystal clear, turquoise waters 
framed by distant islands. At night, the 
two spotlights in the water below our table 
attracted swarms of exotic fish and harm¬ 
less reef sharks that glided past the lights 
before disappearing into the darkness. 

Our server pointed to a nearby, nonde¬ 
script little island and explained, “That is 
Kennedy Island, where JFK and his crew 
swam after their boat was sunk by the 
Japanese.” 

At our request, the resort arranged for 
a remote island picnic and a JFK history 
tour that proved to be the highlight of our 
trip. We began with a 10-minute boat ride 
to Kennedy Island, where a monument 
detailed the story of Kennedy’s island od¬ 
yssey and eventual rescue. History came 
alive as our boat followed the route of JFK 
and his crew who swam from island to 
island for survival. 

Soon our two boats and staff landed on 
a remote, uninhabited sandy beach, and 
after making a Are, the cooks prepared a 
picnic with all the grilled lobster, fish and 
vegetables we could eat, accompanied 
by chilled wine and beer — my all-time 
favorite meal. 

The warm, azure waters by Fatboys’ 
beach offered such a bonanza of live coral 


and colorful fish that we made a point of 
snorkeling there at least twice a day. The 
icing on the cake: From our room’s balco¬ 
ny, we gazed at a vast expanse of tropical 
water so fllled with myriad blue hues that 
my wife gasped, “This is my favorite hotel 
view ever.” 

Following our week in the Solomon Is¬ 
lands, we returned to Fiji for another week 
of tropical pleasure (an itinerary I recom¬ 
mend, and a story for another time). When 
we Anally returned to the United States, I 
wanted to compare impressions of the Solo¬ 
mons with others who knew the country, 
so I met with Matt Meier, a professional 
underwater photographer with extensive 
tropical diving experience, who had just 
returned from a 10-day, live-aboard dive 


boat in the Solomon Islands. After viewing 
his jaw-dropping set of underwater photos 
of places and creatures that had been inac¬ 
cessible to us, I grasped the magnitude of 
difference between our trips. 

As Matt explained, “I would highly 
recommend the Solomon Islands because 
of its pristine reefs, lack of other divers in 
the remote areas, and giant sea fans and 
plate corals that are the largest I’ve ever 
seen.” In retrospect. I’m grateful that we 
had such a unique and memorable trip to 
the Solomons. Today the country primarily 
attracts avid scuba divers and World 
War II history buffs, but over time, as it 
develops better tourist infrastructure and a 
cleaner environment, the Solomon Islands 
will rival any other tropical paradise. 
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Female divers are a critical element in Saudi Arabia's 
attempt to open miles of untouched coastline to tourists 


By Aya Batrawy 
AND Fay Abuelgasim 
Associated Press 


T he sky is clear, the sun is shining, and 
the sea is a glimmering turquoise. Nouf 
Alosaimi is on a discovery dive around a 
small, sandy island in the Red Sea that’s 
home to busy crabs and a few seagulls. 

Jellyfish fioat near the edge of the boat in waters 
so translucent the fish are visible deep below. The 
29-year-old Saudi woman is wearing a diving suit 
and a necklace with a silver charm in the shape of 
shark’s tooth, a nod to her nickname, Sharky. In 
the water, she wears a swim cap and dive suit. At 
sea, the sole woman diver among a group of men, 
she’s momentarily free from the edicts that govern 
life on shore. 

Out here in the Red Sea, it’s easy to forget this 
is Saudi Arabia, a conservative Muslim country 
where the vast m^ority of women cover their hair 
and face with black veils, wear long, loose robes, 
known as abayas, in public, are largely segregated 
from men and cannot travel abroad without the 
permission of a male relative. 

The serene waters north of the bustling city of 
Jiddah are the scene of a dramatic experiment to 
encourage tourism in the reserved and tradition¬ 
ally closed kingdom. It’s exciting for Alosaimi on 
multiple levels. It’s bringing new opportunities for 



Nouf Alosaimi/AP 


In a frame grab from video, fish swim on a virgin coral 
reef near a sandy island in the Red Sea near King 
Abdullah Economic City, Saudi Arabia. 


women, as a comer of the coun¬ 
try is carved out with somewhat 
relaxed rules. And it’s opening up 
miles of untouched coastline teem¬ 
ing with unexplored seascapes for 
her and other divers. 

“We are here on an island in 
middle of the Red Sea. We want to 
discover this place,’’ Alosaimi said 
before her dive. “We may find this 
island beautiful for a picnic. We are 
creating a diving product here.” 

Alosaimi, a PADI Master Scuba 
Diver Trainer, is a pioneer in her 
field, holding a local record for the 
deepest dive by a Saudi female 
at 345 feet. The technical dive 
required five tanks and lasted more 
than 70 minutes. 

Her passion for diving takes her 
on an hourlong bus ride to work 
each day from Jiddah to King 
Abdullah Economic City. There, 
she works at a dive center recently 
opened at the Bay La Sun Marina 
and Yacht Club in preparation for 
the kingdom’s plans to open up to 
tourists later this year. 

For decades, visitors to Saudi 
Arabia have largely either been 
pilgrims heading to Mecca and 
Medina or business travelers 
heading to the capital, Riyadh, or 
other m^or cities like Jiddah and 
Dammam. 

Saudi Arabia’s 32-year-old heir to 
the throne. Crown Prince Mo¬ 
hammed bin Salman, is trying to 
change that with the introduction 
of tourist visas. It’s part of a much 
larger plan to overhaul the econo¬ 
my in the face of sustained lower oil 
prices. Tourism is being promoted 
as a way to create more jobs for 
Saudis, attract foreign investment, 
boost the economy and improve the 
country’s image abroad. 

Tourism official Salah Altaleb 
said the country isn’t targeting 
mass tourism, but select tour 
groups interested in nature, diving. 


hiking and cultural sites. 

“Saudi Arabia is a Muslim 
country that hosts the two holiest 
sites in Islam and these facts need 
to be respected whenever (tourists) 
travel around, enjoy themselves 
and engage with people,” he said. 

The government’s sovereign 
wealth fund, which the crown 
prince oversees, has identified 
a 125-mile stretch of Red Sea 
coastline that it plans to transform 
into a global luxury travel destina¬ 
tion with diving attractions and a 
nature reserve. The fund says the 
area will be a semi-autonomous 
destination “governed by laws on 
par with international standards,” 
suggesting veils and abayas won’t 
be required for women. 

The Red Sea is also the site of 
an ambitious $500 billion project 
called “Neom” — an independent 
economic zone in a corner of the 
country near Egypt and Jordan 
that sits on 10,230 square miles 
of untouched land, an area bigger 
than the U.S. state of Maryland. 
Prince Mohammed has said he 
envisions it as a hub for technologi¬ 
cal innovation that will create jobs 
and attract investment. 

The prince is trying to shake 
off Saudi Arabia’s reputation as 
an austere country governed by 
a conservative interpretation of 
Islam known as Wahhabism. He’s 
brought back musical concerts 
after a two-decade ban, he’s prom¬ 
ised the return of movie theaters 
and he’s behind the decision to 
lift the ban on women driving this 
June. Opposition has so far been 
muted, but dozens of critics of 
the prince’s moves to consolidate 
power have been detained. 

One lesser-known change has 
already had a huge impact on 
Alosaimi’s life. She says the Saudi 
Coast Guard no longer stops 
women from going out on boats 



Amr Nabil/AP 


Nouf Alosaimi, at top, a 29-year-old 
female Saudi dive instructor, prepares 
to explore the waters in March off 
a sandy island in the Red Sea near 
King Abdullah Economic City, Saudi 
Arabia. Alosaimi, middle and bottom, 
left, prepares to dive with Tamer Nasr, 
an E^ptian diving instructor. Saudi 
Arabia has the longest coastline of any 
country along the Red Sea, and the 
kingdom’s nascent tourism industry is 
betting on the clear, blue waters, coral 
reefs and idyllic islands off its western 
coastline to lure visitors from around 
the world. 


without a male guardian, such as a 
husband, father or brother. Rather 
than do shore dives, she can now 
explore the waters freely. 

Egyptian diver Tamer Nasr, 
who worked in Egypt’s Red Sea 
resort city of Sharm el-Sheikh for 
more than 20 years, said it could 
take divers years to map out Saudi 
Arabia’s nearly 1,200 miles of Red 
Sea coastline. “They have here a 
huge area to discover,” he said, 
adding that divers from Bay La 
Sun Marina have already found a 
number of underwater wrecks and 
dive sites that could draw tourists. 

Diving remains rare among 
Saudis. To connect with other 
female divers in Saudi Arabia, Alo¬ 
saimi created a group called Pink 
Bubbles Divers. 

Once the ban on women driving 
is lifted this summer, Alosaimi 
plans to take a road trip with 
friends to discover new dive sites 
further north. “I used to feel bad 
because I know the Red Sea in 
Egypt more than the Red Sea in 
Saudi,” Alosaimi said. “Now, I have 
the opportunity to see all these 
places, the reefs.” 
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When exactly did 
clowns become 
so frightening? 

ing in fear of a malevolent clown. 

“There’s nothing in any available 
evidence that kids were afraid of 
clowns in the ’40s, the ’50s, the ’60s, 
the ’70s,” he said. “Who said that about 
Red Skelton?” 

Not so fast, argues Benjamin Rad¬ 
ford, an author and editor at Skeptical 
Inquirer magazine who literally wrote 
the book on the subject, 2016’s “Bad 
Clowns.” Not to throw a pie in anyone’s 
face, but he argues that evil clowns 
have always been among us. 

“It’s a mistake to ask when clowns 
turned bad because historically they 
were never really good. They’ve 
always had this deeply ambiguous 
character,” he said. 

“Sometimes they’re good; some¬ 
times they’re bad. Sometimes they’re 
making you laugh. Other times, 
they’re laughing at your expense.” 

Radford traces bad clowns all the 
way to ancient Greece and connects 
them to court jesters and the Harle¬ 
quin figure. He notes that Punch, an 
evil puppet who frequently smacks 
his partner Judy with a stick, made 
his first appearance in London in the 
1500s. “You have this mass-murder¬ 
ing, baby-killing clown that’s beloved 
by Britons everywhere of all ages,” he 
said. 

Clowns in America had their roots 
in circuses and they were at first 
meant to amuse adults, but clowning 
history took a detour in the 1950s and 
’60s when the squeaky-clean Bozo and 
Ronald McDonald became the “quint- 
essentially American default clowns” 
for kids, Radford said. 

The more sinister clown waited 
patiently for his day to shine. “Stephen 
King didn’t invent the evil clown. That 
was long before his time. But what he 
did was turn the coin over, if you will,” 
Radford said. 

Even if there’s debate on the issue, 
Radford paid homage to Avruch, the 
first nationally syndicated incarnation 
of the iconic Bozo. Without virtuous 
clowns like him to lay the foundation, 
the bad ones make no sense. 

“The fact is that we need both bad 
and good clowns because without 
the good clowns like Bozo, there’s no 
contrast, there’s no tension to make 
the evil or scary clowns entertaining 
or interesting,” Radford said. 


Experts are divided 
on how clowns went 
from birthday-party 
goofy, like Bozo, 
here portrayed by 
Joey D’Auria, right, 
to downright 
sinister, like 
Pennywise, played 
by Bill Skarsgard in 
the film “It,” above. 


By Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 


H is nose was round and 

bright red, his face as white 
as a sheet. His mouth was 
surrounded by an exagger¬ 
ated smear of red makeup, and his 
arched eyebrows hung ridiculously 
high on his forehead. 

Such was the daily uniform of Bozo 
the Clown, who entertained kids for 
decades when TV was in its infancy. 
It’s also a uniform that for many now 
seems grotesque and sinister. 

The death of longtime Bozo per¬ 
former Frank Avruch on March 20 
triggered both feelings — warm 
memories from some and a shiver of 
fear from others who associate clowns 
more with the film “It.” 

Which begs the question: When 
exactly did clowns go from birthday- 
party goofy to downright sinister? 
Well, hold onto your really big shoes 
— experts are divided. 

David Carlyon, author, playwright 
and a former clown with Ringling 
Bros, and Bamum & Bailey Circus 
in the 1970s, argues that the fear of 
clowns — known officially as coulro- 
phobia — is a relatively new phenom¬ 
enon, born from the counter-culture 
1960s and emerging as a popular force 
in the 1980s. 

“There is no ancient fear of clowns,” 
he said. “It wasn’t like there was 
this panic rippling through Madison 
Square Garden as I walked up through 
the seats. Not at all.” 

Carlyon said clowns were consid¬ 
ered sweet and funny for two centu¬ 
ries until an inevitable backlash that 
included Stephen King’s hit novel “It,” 
the film “Poltergeist,” Heath Ledger’s 
white-faced maniac Joker, the misan¬ 
thrope Krusty the Clown from “The 
Simpsons,” the shock band Insane 
Clown Posse and Homey D. Clown 
from “In Living Color.” 

“Anything that gets that much glori¬ 
fication and is sentimentalized within 
an inch of its life invites someone to 
snark at it,” said Carlyon, who recently 
discovered the cover of a National 
Lampoon from 1979 with a girl cower- 
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‘Truth can be 
transformative’ 

Veterans team with songwriter 
to share their stories of war 


By Nikki Wentling • i 

Stars and Stripes ^9 

' • 

WASHINGTON ■ ^ 

R etired Marine Corps Maj. Jennifer Marino came face ^ 

to face with acclaimed folk singer Mary Gauthier by - ’ < 

chance. •, 

At the last minute, a slot opened in a songwriting * 

session at the veterans retreat in Bluemont, Va., where Ma- ^ ^ 

rino volunteered. She took it, marking the start of a years-long 
relationship with Gauthier that would result in several co-writ-^ ^ 

ten songs about Marino’s experiences with war and coming ♦ 4h- 

home. Two of those songs made it onto “Rifles & Rosary Beads” ♦ ^ 

(Thirty Tigers), an album Gauthier released at the beginning of p *’ 

the year featuring 11 songs written with — and about — veter- ♦ ^ 

ans and military spouses. * ‘ 

Many of the songs address veterans’ struggles to assimilate to^ ^ ♦ 

society after service; survivors’guilt; and camaraderie among . ■’* \ 

servicemembers. In others, the subjects range from yA. ^ 


Singer-songwriter 
Mary Gauthier’s latest album, 
“Rifles & Rosary Beads,” 
features 11 songs written 
with — and about — veterans 
and military spouses. 

Laura PARTAiN/Courtesy of All Eyes Media 
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society after service; survivors’ guilt; and camaraderie among . 
servicemembers. In others, the subjects range from ^ 

sexual trauma to the sacrifices of military families. * 

In each song — and in each conversation with a veteran to '■ 
form the lyrics — Gauthier attempted to get to the truth of 
their experiences and struggles, physically, emotionally and 
spiritually. 

“I think songs, when they contain truth, can be transforma- ; 
tive,” Gauthier, 56, said. “I think that writing with people who 
have trauma and getting as close as we can to that experience 
in a song, letting the melody help us, can articulate what words 
alone can’t get to,” she said. “A song can help pave the way back 
home.” 

Marino’s songs, and the others on the album, were written 
as part of SongwritingWith:Soldiers, which pairs professional 
songwriters and veterans to help them process their experienc¬ 
es through music. A portion of album sales goes to the nonprofit. 

Before Gauthier volunteered with the program, she had a ste¬ 
reotype of a veteran in her mind. Marino didn’t fit that precon¬ 
ception — neither did any of the other veterans Gauthier worked 
with on songs. 

She believes her album has the power to share the voices of 
veterans not typically heard — ones that differ from Holly¬ 
wood’s depictions and her own. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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PopMatters, an international online 
magazine, said the album — Gauthier’s 
11th — “may be one of 2018’s most im¬ 
portant albums.’’ 

“Our image of a veteran is stuck in 
time,” Gauthier said. “We need an up¬ 
date. We need a reality check here.” 

‘Soldiering On’ 

The first time Gauthier and Marino 
collaborated in a songwriting session, 
the result was “Soldiering On,” the 
introductory song on “Rifles & Rosary 
Beads.” 

Marino, 41, is a retired CH-46 heli¬ 
copter pilot who served multiple tours 
in Iraq in the early 2000s. Following 
her retirement, she’s spent much of 
her time working with veterans with 
post-traumatic stress disorder and other 
combat-related illnesses and injuries. 
“Soldiering On” was based on Marino’s 
observations about the mission-focused 
drive in servicemembers that becomes 
a detriment when they return to civilian 
life. 

“You don’t fight for yourself 

You fight for the ones by your side 

They do the same for you 

And to live you must be willing to die 

But what saves you in the battle 

Can kill you at home 

A soldier, soldiering on” 

— “Soldiering On” 

“It’s a larger statement about the 
experience of a lot of veterans, who 
struggle to reach out because in the 
military they tend to be instilled with 
this mindset of, ‘You suck it up, drive on, 
do the mission,”’ Marino said. 

The next time they worked together 
was after Marino sought out Gauthier in 
Nashville, the musician’s home. Marino 
wanted to write about the helicopter 
crash in Iraq that killed a friend, a for¬ 
mer student and five others. 

The helicopter. Morphine 1-2, was hit 
by insurgents and crashed Feb. 7,2007, 
near Fallujah, in Anbar province. It was 
piloted by Marine Capt. Jennifer Har¬ 
ris, 28. First Lt. Jared Landaker, 25, was 
the co-pilot. 

Three other Marines died: Sgt. James 
Tijerina, Cpl. Thomas Saba and Sgt. 
Travis Pfister. Two Navy corpsmen 
were killed — Petty Office First Class 
Gilbert Minjares Jr., and Petty Officer 
Third Class Manuel Ruiz. 

At the time, Marino was working as a 
flight instructor in California. She had 
helped train Landaker. She had made 
plans to see Harris when she returned 
home. The flight was intended to be 
Harris’ last in Iraq — her tour was 
scheduled to end the following week, 
Marino said. 

“When they were lost, it just shook 
me,” she said. “I had wanted to go over 
there and join their squadron because I 
knew they were short on pilots. So there 
was this feeling of, ‘I wish I had been 
there, done something, gone in their 
place.’” 

Marino wanted to get that feeling 
down on paper and into a song. The 
result was “Morphine 1-2,” which de¬ 
scribes Harris and Landaker, as well as 
the guilt Marino felt about their deaths. 

“My head knows but my heart can’t 
see 

It’s not like it should have been me 
But I wish that I had been there on 
that day 

Even now, I’d take their place” 

— “Morphine 1-2” 

“By telling that personal story, I was 
reaching out to everyone else who strug¬ 
gles with that sense of loss and guilt and 
‘Why did I come home and they didn’t 



More about Mary 

■ Mary Gauthier (pronounced go- 
SHAY) is an award-winning folk singer 
and master songwriter from Louisiana 
who began her career at 35 after strug¬ 
gling through alcohol and drug addiction 
and spending time in rehabilitation 
centers, halfway houses and jail. She 
got sober in 1990 and cooked at a 
Cajun restaurant she ran in Boston for 
11 years. 

■ Gauthier, who lives in Nashville, 
wrote the semi-autobiographical song 
“I Drink,” which deals with alcoholism. 
She describes it as her “career song” 
and claims it was the one that got her 
a record deal. It’s been performed by 
Blake Shelton, Bill Chambers, Bobby 
Bare and Tim McGraw. More of her 
songs have been performed by Jimmy 
Buffett, Mike Farris, Candi Staton, 

Bettye LaVette and others. 

■ Gauthier's first major album release 
was “Mercy Now” in 2005, which 
earned her the “New Artist of the Year” 
award by the Americana Music As¬ 
sociation. The title track was named by 
Rolling Stone as one of the 40 saddest 
country songs of all time. 

■ “Rifles & Rosary Beads” is Gauthier’s 
11th album. After widespread positive 
response, Gauthier said she’s consider¬ 
ing another album of songs written with 
veterans and military spouses. She 
continues to participate in workshops to 
help them tell their stories. 


get to?’ ” Marino said. “I also think this 
was my way of honoring the seven.” 

Unexpected connection 

During songwriting retreats, Gauth¬ 
ier spent hours in conversation with 
veterans. Over the course of a weekend, 
they wrote lyrics that Gauthier paired 
with melodies. 

In the past six months, Gauthier has 
taken those songs and performed them 
across the United States and in Canada, 
Ireland and the United Kingdom. She’ll 
be in Nashville this month. 

On occasion, one of her co-writers 
joins her onstage. 

Gauthier has no military experience. 
She worried she wouldn’t be able to 
connect with veterans on a deep enough 
level to write songs. But she was wrong. 

Most people have encountered trauma 
and loss, Gauthier said. Those feelings 
are what bonded Gauthier with her co¬ 
writers, she said, and it’s what makes 
the album relatable to people who 
haven’t served. 

“Here I am, this folk singer, openly 
gay, leftist in my personal politics, and 
I’m connecting powerfully with mem¬ 
bers of the military,” she said. “And that 
bridge, that connection, is a huge, huge 
part of what we have to do to come back 
together as a nation. 

“We have to mix with people we don’t 
normally mix with, have open hearts 
and listen to each other.” 

Wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentiing 
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Bettye LaVette turns 
Dylan songs into her own 

There are enough cover versions of Bob Dylan songs for a 
lifetime but Bettye LaVette’s own dozen are a truly special 
kind. She doesn’t simply sing them — she molds, adopts and 
transforms them, taking possession of the songs like few other 
interpreters do or can. 

If Dylan has often purposely confounded expectations, 
LaVette’s career, which began in Detroit in the early 1960s, 
was plagued by disruptions and 
did not hit a consistent stride until 
some 40 years after its start. But 
it’s been highlight after highlight 
since 2003’s comeback “A Woman 
Like Me,” including several 
Grammy nominations and a cer¬ 
emony-stopping performance of 
The Who’s “Love Reign O’er Me” 
when Pete Townshend and Roger 
Daltrey received the Kennedy 
Center Honors in 2008. 

The repertoire of “Things Have 
Changed” sticks mostly to roads 
less traveled, leaning heavily to¬ 
ward Dylan songs from the 1980s Things Have Changed 
onward, including “Don’t Fall (Verve Records) 

Apart on Me Tonight,” “Emotion¬ 
ally Yours” and “Ain’t Talkin’,” while the title track is his 
Oscar winner from the 2000 “Wonder Boys” soundtrack. 

Producer and drummer Steve Jordan proves the ideal foil, 
with guitarist Larry Campbell (a former Dylan band mem¬ 
ber), keyboardist Leon Pendarvis and bassist Pino Palladino 
playing key roles in the transformations. Keith Richards, Ivan 
Neville and Trombone Shorty are among the distinguished 
guests. 

“The Times They Are A-Changin,”’ the biggest hit on the 
album, gets a funky, swampy reading that injects the menac¬ 
ing track with a deep soul, while “Do Right To Me Baby (Do 
Unto Others),” from Zimmy’s Christian phase, rocks with Led 
Zeppelin’s intensity. 

LaVette and the band take liberties with the songs — chang¬ 
ing or dropping lyrics, altering melodies, updating moods 
— but the reassessments achieve their purpose: unburdened 
from a specific Dylan album or period, their kinship is clear 
and undeniable. 

You could do much worse than to have Bettye LaVette inter¬ 
pret your songs, but you really, truly couldn’t do much better. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 


Phojftpurtesy of Universal Music Group 


Bettye LaVette 
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IMPORTANCE of HONESTY 


‘This Is Us’ actress Chrissy Metz says sharing what 
she’s learned through her book makes her stronger 


AP: Your character, Kate, on “This 
Is Us” has resonated with so many 
who can reiate to her insecurities, 
mother issues and bond with her dad. 
Do peopie think you are Kate? 

Metz: Oh yeah. People think I’m 
Kate all the time. There are people 
who just run up and kiss me and I’m 
like, ‘Oh, hi.’ It takes some getting 
used to. It’s funny because that’s what 
they know me as. It’s great that they’re 
invested. 

What was life iike for you when you 
got the roie on “This Is Us”? 

These cities (like L. A. and New York) 
are expensive to live in and to be an 
actress with classes and headshots, for¬ 
get about it. It was always paycheck to 
paycheck. I was on unemployment for 
some time ... When I booked the role, 

I was in between paychecks and didn’t 
even have enough gas to get to the audi¬ 
tion. I was living with a friend. (I had) 
81 cents in my bank account. 

Why be so honest about your ups 
and downs? 

I told my publicist when I started this 
whole thing, ‘If I can’t be who I am, I 
can’t do this.’ I can pretend and play an¬ 
other character on television, but I can’t 
be that in real life. It’s too much. I want 
to be authentically myself and honest. 
Sometimes it’s probably to a fault, but it 
is what it is. I want people to know that, 
yes, I have a great job and it looks very 
glamorous, but I’m not any different. I 
just have a different job. 

You write about confidence strug¬ 
gles in your book. Where are you now 
with your self-esteem? 

It took me awhile to cultivate a belief 
in myself, and I’m still learning that. 
There are times I get on the set and I’m 
like, ‘Am I gonna get fired today? I don’t 
think I’m a good actress.’ Sometimes 
it’s just where you’re at mentally and 
you’ve got to recalibrate. 

You've got the TV show and a book. 
What’s on your list next, career-wise? 

I’m the lead of a movie that begins 
shooting in April. It’s based on a true 
story called “The Impossible Movie.” 
I’m over the moon about that. Eventual¬ 
ly I’d love to produce and maybe write 
an episode of “This Is Us.” Maybe do 
some music and write music. Just help 
people who I believe in. 


By Alicia Rancilio 

Associated Press 


Chrissy Metz 


C hrissy Metz calls news stories focusing on abu¬ 
sive behavior by her stepfather while growing 
up mere “clickbait.” 

Metz is one of the stars of NBC’s hit series 
“This Is Us” and has a new book out called “This Is 

Me” where she writes about her life, including 
growing up with a stepfather who sometimes 
would hit her and was critical of her 
weight. 

“What they leave out is that we have 
a relationship. I have forgiven him, 
he’s apologized and I respect him 
and he was more of a father to me 
than my biological father.” 

Metz says the attention has 
caused tension in her family. 

“I felt so many emotions 
about it and I still do because 
my sisters are getting involved 
.. I want him to know that that 
was never my intention.” 

Her purpose, she says, 
is to share how she got to 
where she is. 

“I didn’t realize that 
all of these life lessons, 
these experiences were 
setting me up for where 
I’m at today and that’s 
what I believe the universe 
does for us. And so by me going 
through these experiences, I feel 
like I’m stronger and I can be 
an advocate for somebody who’s 
gone through these things or been 
discriminated against.” 

Despite the fallout of sharing 
her family drama with the pub¬ 
lic, Metz believes it’s important 
to be honest. 

“I (spoke out) for myself 
but also, in turn, it’s helping 
a lot of people and that’s the 
cherry on top,” she said. 

Her stepfather has publicly 
denied her claims, which Metz 
says she understands. “It is so 
hard to accept responsibility 
for what you’ve done,” said 
Metz. 

Metz told The Associated 
Press about her “This Is Us” 
character, being a struggling 
actress and future goals. 



Metz inspires through personal essays in ‘This is Me’ 


By Lincee Ray 
Associated Press 

When Chrissy Metz was her sister’s chap¬ 
erone at a local talent event in Florida, she 
never imagined that she would be discovered 
that day, too. She made the cross-country trip 
to Los Angeles and found herself navigating 
the sometimes-cruel waters of the entertain¬ 
ment industry. Luckily for Metz, she didn’t let 
years of rejection knock her down. Instead, 
she trudged on and eventually landed the role 
of a lifetime as Kate Pearson on the hit NBC 
show “This Is Us.” 

Metz is the middle child of a large family 


and was unquestionably labeled “the per¬ 
former” when she was growing up. Life was 
hard for everyone, but Metz always managed 
to find the light in the midst of darkness. 
Because of her tumultuous background, Metz 
faced each new possibility with an eagerness 
that also was grounded in lessons learned 
from previous setbacks. 

This optimistically cautious tactic helped 
Metz juggle various aspects of her life in Cah- 
fomia. Working as a talent agent for nine years 
gave her the opportunity to go after her true 
passion — acting. As an overweight woman 
in Hollywood, the deck was already stacked 
against her. Yet somehow, Metz maintained a 


joyful spirit rooted in inner beauty and love. 

Metz’s collection of personal essays touches 
on a variety of topics most women can relate 
to, including the woes of dating, the intrica¬ 
cies of marriage, ever-evolving career goals 
and insecurities that come with how they see 
themselves. Each chapter is also peppered 
with lists that further instruct readers on the 
importance of speaking the truth and how to 
be gracious. 

“This Is Me” is encouraging. Metz wastes 
no time championing readers to welcome 
their gifts and embrace the unique qualities 
they have to offer. She expects everyone to 
dream big and try everything. 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION 
NEW ON DVD 

“Jane”: Documentary filmmakers often spend 
their entire lives searching for a single photograph 
or tiniest bit of film they can use as the central core 
for their project. Brett Morgen’s phght was he had 
an abundance of footage to use to create “Jane,” a 
documentary that looks at the life and work of Jane 
Goodall. The productions, produced with National 
Geographic Documentary Films, was made using 
more than 140 hours of never-before-seen 16 mm 
footage that has been in the National Geographic 
archives for more than 50 years. The majority of 
the film was shot by Hugo van Lawick, the re¬ 
nowned nature photographer who was married to 
Goodall from 1964-1974. That footage has been 
blended with Goodall’s own words and set against 
a m^estic score by Philip Glass. “Jane” stands out 
because it puts viewers in a similar place to where 
Goodall sat and observed for so many years. They 
get to watch her go from a newborn researcher who 
grows through each blade of knowledge observed 
along the way. She’s lived a life the way most 
people can only imagine, and that alone is enough 
to appreciate the power of “Jane.” 

“Father Figures”: The urge is to reveal what 
happens when bickering fraternal twin brothers 
Kyle (Owen Wilson) and Peter (Ed Helms) go on 
a quest to discover the identity of their father to 
save as many as possible from wasting time and 
money with “Father Figures.” Just because this 
ill-conceived film is a comedy that’s almost void of 
humor is no reason to spoil the experience for those 
who opt to see this train wreck (literally) instead 
of the numerous other holiday season film options. 

Just remember. You’ve been warned. The crass¬ 
ness of the attempts at humor in “Father Figures” 
would have come at least a little closer to working 
had director Lawrence Sher gone for the kind of 
over-the-top approach that made movies like “The 
Hangover” work. Instead, Sher treats this fiasco 
like a sweet tale of brotherly love being guided by 
a manipulative universe. Once you have an adult 
urinate on a child, there’s no way to regain the cud¬ 
dly feeling he tried to inject into the movie. 

Also available: 

“Insidious: The Last Key”: Dr. Elise Rainier 
returns to her family home to face the unrelenting 
demons that have plagued her since childhood. 

“A Place to Call Home: Season 5”: Marta Dus- 
seldorp plays a nurse who becomes involved in the 
affairs of the wealthy Bligh family. 


Netflix 

Netflix series “13 Reasons Why: Season One” is 
now out on DVD. 

“13 Reasons Why: Season One”: Box of cassette 
tapes provides the reasons for a young person’s 
suicide. 

“Bailers: The Complete Third Season”: Spen¬ 
cer (Dwayne Johnson) looks to forge bonds with 
new players across the country while improving 
his relationships with existing clients. 

“Sweet Virginia”: Mysterious stranger sends 
shockwaves through a close-knit community. 

“Looking Glass”: Motel in the middle of the 
desert hides mysteries. Nicolas Cage stars. 

“Permanent”: Husband and wife struggle to fit 
in when they move to a new town. 

“Chesapeake Shores: Season Two”: This series 
has been adapted from Sherryl Woods’ books. 

“Half Magic”: Heather Graham stars in this 
story of three women who are looking for more 
out of life. 

“Basmati Blues”: Brie Larson plays a scientist 
who is more comfortable in a laboratory than 
dealing with people. Her resolve is tested when 
she’s sent to India. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 



Altar-bound Markle to leave 
USA’s ‘Suits’ with a wedding 

By Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 

R eal life will imitate art this spring on the 
USA series “Suits” when series regular 
Meghan Markle bids farewell to the legal 
drama in a wedding — and then goes off to 
marry her prince in real life. 

Show creator and showrunner Aaron Korsh has 
written an on-screen wedding for Markle’s para- 
legal-turned-lawyer Rachel Zane, who will finally 
exchange vows during the season seven finale with 
her longtime love Mike Ross, played by Patrick 
Adams. The two have been lovebirds for years and 
had one previous wedding date collapse. 

Both actors will exit the show, which starts filming 
season eight this month. The wedding will be a sort 
of dress rehearsal for Markle’s real one to Prince 
Harry at Britain’s Windsor Castle on May 19. 

“I think we had to do this,” Korsh said. “It’s some¬ 
thing that we owed and had to do. Obviously, I’m so 
happy for Meghan in her personal life and that it 
landed sort of similarly. It just happens.” 

Korsh said he was thankfully given enough warn¬ 
ing that Markle’s real-life romance might trigger 
changes in her character’s plotline and he didn’t 
have to scramble to undo anything. 

“When you start a show, they definitely don’t tell 
you to anticipate that one of your actors is going to 
marry a prince. That’s just not in the handbook,” he 
said. “But a lot of time, these things kind of force 
you to open up the box and get creative and invite 
new characters into your world and explore them.” 

One new character who joins in season eight will 
be played by Katherine Heigl, a veteran of “Grey’s 
Anatomy” and “State of Affairs.” She’ll star along¬ 
side regulars Rick Hoffman, Gabriel Macht and 
Sarah Rafferty. Dule Hill will also become a series 
regular. There’s also a “Suits” spinoff planned star¬ 
ring Gina Torres, a former series regular. 

Macht, who plays Harvey Specter, said it was a 
bittersweet time for the show with the arrival of a 
film star to the cast but also the loss of Markle and 
Adams, two actors from the core ensemble. “Their 
intelligence and their humor and just the weight 
that they bring onto set will be sorely missed. It’ll be 
a new space. It’ll be a new rhythm that we’ll all have 
to find,” he said. “That brings opportunity for us but 
it also brings a sense of loss.” 

Korsh said at least he could give the long-engaged 
couple a happily-ever-after “in a climactic way, 
which is very satisfying.” 

“The good thing is if they didn’t ride off into the 
sunset together, we would have to break them up 
and we didn’t want to do that,” he said. “That was 
one fortuitous thing that happened with them both 
leaving at the same time: We got to give them a 
happy ending.” 

Meghan Markle plays Rachel Zane on “Suits.” 

The show airs Tuesdays on AFN-Spectrum. 

Steve Wilkie/USA Network 
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More than 

BABBLE 


Baby talk — an exaggerated, 
somewhat musical form 
of speech — plays important 
role in language learning 


By Elise Piazza 
Special to The Washington Post 

A ll around the world, parents talk differently to babies than 
they do to adults. With their young kids, parents switch 
into a mode of communication known to linguists as 
“motherese” or infant-directed speech, and known more 
commonly as baby talk, a form of speech featuring long pauses and 
a roller coaster of pitch changes. 

For example, picture the upward swing in pitch that our voices 
take toward the end of a question (“Do you want to go to the park 
today?”): It’s much more dramatic when we address young children 
than adults. 

While parents may feel a bit silly using baby talk, they shouldn’t: 
Babies not only prefer listening to these exaggerated contours, but 
they also learn new words more easily from them. By highlighting 
the structure of speech, such as the differences between the vowels 
“a” and “o,” motherese helps babies translate a torrent of sound into 
meaningful units of language. 

Although scientists know a lot about the changes in rhythm and 
pitch in infant-directed speech, we know much less about the role of 
timbre, or tone color, which includes the breathiness, roughness or 
nasality in a voice. 

The timbre of an instrument (whether buzzy, warm or twangy) 
clearly affects how we experience music, but its role in language is 
less obvious. When my colleagues and I looked into the tone color of 
baby talk, we made some surprising discoveries. Mothers change 
their overall timbre when speaking to babies, almost as if they’re 
morphing their voice into a different instrument to address these 
unique little listeners. 

Timbre is a complex acoustic feature that helps us distinguish 
the unique flavors of sounds around us. For example, Barry White’s 
silky-smooth voice sounds different from Leonard Cohen’s gravelly 
one or comedian Gilbert Gottfried’s nasally one even if they’re all 
singing the same note. Contorting the shape of your vocal tract 
(which goes from your vocal cords all the way up to your lips) re¬ 
sults in different resonances, allowing celebrity impersonators and 
voice-over artists to change their overall timbre. 

When an orchestra tunes up, all instruments play the same pitch 
(A440 hertz), but we can still hear their distinct textures (timbres): 
breathy woodwinds, buzzy brass, mellow strings, etc. As soon as 
you hear a snippet of music, you can easily tell whether it’s classical, 
rock or country mainly because of its instrumentation, or collection 
of timbres. 


Because timbre refers to a more complex collection of features 
than pitch, rhythm or volume, it is a less well-understood prop¬ 
erty of sounds. But we do know that timbre provides an important 
pointer to different sound sources, thus helping us identify people, 
animals and objects based on their characteristic auditory “flnger- 
prints.” So, we wondered whether mothers might unconsciously 
change their overall flngerprints when talking to their babies, per¬ 
haps to signal that an important source of speech, which is highly 
relevant for learning, is coming their way. 

In a new study published in Current Biology, we report for the 
first time that mothers shift their overall vocal timbre when speak¬ 
ing to their infants. 

In the Princeton Baby Lab, where researchers study how children 
learn, we recorded English-speaking mothers while they played 
with and read to their 7-to-12-month-old infants, and while they 
spoke to an adult experimenter. 

We then came up with a mathematical formula for the timbre 
fingerprint of each mother’s voice and found that adult-directed and 
infant-directed speech had consistently different flngerprints. 

Specifically, we were able to train artificial-intelligence software 
to distinguish infant- and adult-directed speech, even when we fed 
the software just one second of speech. 

Most surprising, in a second sample of non-English-speaking 
mothers, we found that this timbre shift was also highly consistent 
across nine diverse languages (Spanish, French, Russian, Polish, 
Hungarian, German, Hebrew, Mandarin and Cantonese). This 
suggests that these timbre shifts may represent a universal form of 
communication with infants. 

Being able to identify baby talk across multiple languages could 
give us rich information about the amount and type of language 
children hear at home and at preschool (for example, overheard 
adult conversation vs. speech directed at them) across different 
cultural environments. This could help researchers and educators 
predict and improve outcomes such as vocabulary and success in 
school. Our framework could also lead to new research avenues on 
how speakers adjust their timbre when speaking with, for example, 
friends, bosses, political constituents and romantic partners. 

Because the mothers in our study were never specifically told we 
were measuring the acoustical properties of their voices (let alone 
their timbre) — they just knew we were broadly interested in their 
interactions with their babies — these shifts are highly natural and 
possibly unconscious. And given how well they generalized across 
the diverse group, it’s likely that they are an important cue used to 
capture babies’ attention and help them learn language. 


Treatment for 
frozen shoulder 

Dear Mayo Clinic: Is frozen 
shoulder always improved with 
physical therapy, or are there 
sometimes other measures that 
must be taken? How long should 
it take to heal? 

A: In many cases, physical 
therapy is all that’s needed to 
treat frozen shoulder. It can 
take time, however. Even with 
treatment, it may be six months 
to a year before full function is 
restored. If there’s ongoing pain 
involved or if physical therapy 
isn’t enough to resolve the prob¬ 
lem, then medication injections 
or, rarely, surgery may be neces¬ 
sary to treat frozen shoulder. 

Frozen shoulder, also called 
adhesive capsulitis, happens 
when the ligaments that hold the 
shoulder joint in place tighten 
due to inflammation and re¬ 
strict the joint’s movement. The 
condition typically progresses 
through three stages. During the 
first stage, moving the shoulder 
becomes painful. In the second 
stage, the pain subsides, but the 
shoulder becomes stiffer and 
more difficult to move. In the 
third stage, the stiffness de¬ 
creases, and the shoulder’s range 
of motion gradually returns. 

It’s not clear what causes 
frozen shoulder, but people with 
diabetes, those who have thyroid 
problems and anyone who has 
had shoulder surgery are at an 
increased risk for developing 
this disorder. In some situations, 
an X-ray, MRI or other imaging 
exams may be needed to rule out 
other problems. 

A thorough and careful as¬ 
sessment is important because 
frozen shoulder is commonly 
misdiagnosed as being a rota¬ 
tor cuff tear. And people who 
have rotator cuff tears often are 
told they have frozen shoulder. 
Accordingly, it is critical that 
patients who are thought to have 
either condition be evaluated for 
the other to ensure an accurate 
diagnosis and proper treatment. 

Physical therapy is the 
mainstay of treatment for frozen 
shoulder. A physical therapist 
can provide exercises to help 
restore the shoulder’s range of 
motion and mobility. In more 
than 90 percent of cases, frozen 
shoulder goes away with physi¬ 
cal therapy and time. 

The pain that characterizes 
the first stage of frozen shoulder 
usually can be managed with 
nonprescription medications that 
reduce inflammation, such as 
ibuprofen and aspirin. If that’s 
not enough, stronger prescrip¬ 
tion anti-inflammatory drugs 
may be useful. 

In cases with significant pain 
and stiffness, an injection of a 
corticosteroid medication into 
the joint often is recommended. 
That medication can decrease 
inflammation and make physical 
therapy easier to perform. 

Stiffness that lasts beyond a 
full course of physical therapy 
over six to 12 months or shoulder 
stiffness that gets significantly 
worse during physical therapy 
may signal that surgery is need¬ 
ed to release the tight ligaments 
and remove scar tissue that may 
contribute to the problem. 

— Mayo Clinic News Network 
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Bridgette Gordon, 48, has found it challenging to date in her 40s. “I’m not looking for 
Superman,” she says of her patience level. “\bu just can’t bring the BS to the table.” 


Finding love after 40 

3 tactics to ease racial, age-related dating challenges 


By Darcel Rockett 
Chicago Tribune 

^ ^ V ^orty and fabulous!” 

• • “Forty is the new 

30!” 

There are many 

phrases that sum up what it means 
to get older with style, but is there 
a phrase for dating when you’re 40 
or older? If practice makes perfect, 
then by the time they’re in the 35- 
and-older demographic, each and 
every dater should be a savvy pro, 
gliding easily into fulfilling partner¬ 
ships, right? 

Not so much. 

Researchers argue in a 2015 
study that a racial gap in marriage 
emerged in the 1960s, when black 
marriage rates started to decline, 
first slowly, then steeply. Recent 
data suggest that, at all ages, black 
Americans have lower marriage 
rates than other racial and ethnic 
groups. Based on U.S. Census Bu¬ 
reau data from 2008 to 2012, fewer 
than two-thirds of black women 
were married by their early 40s, 
compared with almost nine out of 
10 white and Asian/Pacific Islander 
women and more than eight in 10 
Hispanic women. 

Michelle Williams, 43, of Carpen- 
tersville. Ill., has been single for two 
years, and says it’s harder to date in 
the 40-something group “because 
you kind of know what you want, 
and it’s not necessarily presented to 
you.” 

“What separates our community 
from others is I feel other races 
date with a purpose,” Williams said. 
“Other races date for six or seven 
months, and then they get married. 
The purpose is to get married. I 
find, in the black community, a man 
will date you for 10-15 years and 


never marry you. I let one man take 
my 20s, another man take my 30s, 
so I think that I have to be a little bit 
strategic in my 40s.” 

Bridgette Gordon, 48, of Lansing, 
Ill., thinks traditional courting has 
been replaced with “a la carte” 
online dating. So what’s different 
now that she’s older and looking for 
love? Gordon says her patience level 
is different than it was when she 
was 30. 

“I’m not looking for Superman. 
You don’t have to be the richest man 
in the world; you just can’t bring the 
BS to the table,” she said. 

Calumet City, Ill., resident Roos¬ 
evelt Shivers finds dating challeng¬ 
ing because he says it’s hard to find 
someone who is loyal and honest. 
He’s tried the dating apps but has 
had no luck. The 40-year-old hasn’t 
been in a relationship in two years. 
He says, “It’s harder to find that one 
because a lot of women still play 
games.” Now his mindset is: “If it 
happens, it happens.” 

Ventura, Calif-based dating 
coach Dr. Aesha Adams-Roberts 
has heard all of these concerns in 
dealing with her clients, mostly 
professional black women. 

“It feels like men in their 40s and 
women in their 40s have a hard 
time connecting with each other 
and finding each other,” she said. 
“The men who find women in their 
40s attractive often are a little older, 
and those women don’t want those 
men, and the younger women don’t 
want the 40-year-old men.” 

Adams-Roberts says that singles 
should toss lists of expectations in 
favor of blueprints with preferences 
and values that are negotiable and 
non-negotiable. She says that we 
have to unlearn cultural lessons that 
have been reinforced through our 


lives — such as the idea that love 
comes to us. 

“I believe, culturally, we’ve been 
taught from all the Disney movies, 
all the chick flicks (even in ‘Girls 
Trip’), the woman ends up with a 
man, and she didn’t have to do any¬ 
thing,” Adams-Roberts said. “We’ve 
been taught that we don’t have to do 
anything. We should stumble upon 
him, and that equals love. So it feels 
weird to have to put in effort.” But 
when finding love is a priority, stra¬ 
tegic effort is needed, she said. 

Her tips for more fruitful dating 
for those 40 and older: 

Look for the people who are look¬ 
ing for you. “Who are the people 
who are interested in you, who think 
that you are amazing? Position your¬ 
self in that pool of people,” said the 
Milwaukee native. “That may mean 
you have to adjust the age search a 
little bit (by five or 10 years), plus 
or minus. That doesn’t mean you’re 
going to marry the 50-year-old; it 
just means he’s in your dating pool 
now.” 

Focus on the core values that 
you share with your ideal partner. 

“Make a list of preferences and a 
list of core values, and then look at 
the top three on each list that are 
must-haves. And figure out what 
things you’re open to compromise 
on,” she said. 

Persist. “Too many people give 
up too fast because they were on a 
dating site for 30 days, and when 
they didn’t meet someone during 
the trial period, they’re done. Be 
willing to invest that money into 
a monthly membership (and) use 
some of the tools they have to boost 
your profile. I call it having a dating 
brand. What is your dating brand? 
Does your profile and dating essay 
match that brand? And don’t give 
up. Keep going.” 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Moiinari . 



Yellow Ribbon Program 
can make college possible 

R eality has set in. There’s no turning back. The 
kids are going off to college. 

And someone has to pay for it. 

It all seemed like a distant dream last fall 
when we signed up for campus tours. 

“Sure, we can visit that private university that costs 
$68,000 per year,” we said, believing that something 
would intervene — financial aid, scholarships, public 
outcry, a Martian invasion, the Tooth Fairy — to make 
college affordable. 

Back then, high school graduation was so far off, we felt 
we didn’t need to worry. It would all work out somehow. 

College counselors encouraged our kids to explore their 
educational dreams regardless of the price, as if military 
families had unlimited budgets. And as if taking out mas¬ 
sive student loans wouldn’t translate into our kids living 
in our basements until they reach their thirties. 

Now, here we are in April. The month when high school 
seniors sort through their acceptance letters, revisit col¬ 
leges, and “make their choice.” 

And we, the parents, are hyperventilating into paper 
bags because we know the bills are coming. 

But put down those smelling salts, because the GI Bill 
and the Yellow Ribbon Program can make college afford¬ 
able for military families. 

Legend has it that one night at the Mayfiower Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., American Legion commander Harry 
Colmery scribbled an idea on a napkin for military veter¬ 
ans returning from WWII to receive federal unemploy¬ 
ment pay, educational benefits and loans to buy property 
to help them adjust after service. That idea eventually be¬ 
came the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, better known 
as the GI Bill of Rights, which was signed into law by 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt on June 22,1944. 

The Bill saw many revisions over the decades, most 
notably the 1984 Montgomery GI Bill which added an opt- 
in program for new recruits, and the 2008 Post-9/11 GI 
Bill, which offered veterans serving on or after Sept. 11, 
2001, the ability to transfer unused educational benefits 
to family members. This expansion also added the Yellow 
Ribbon Program, which allows schools to voluntarily 
“fund tuition expenses that exceed either the annual 
maximum cap for private institutions or the resident tu¬ 
ition and fees for a public institution. The institution can 
contribute up to 50 percent of those expenses and VA will 
match the same amount as the institution.” (See tinyurl. 
com/yawsgwo9) 

And finally, the Harry W. Colmery (the napkin scrib¬ 
bler) Veterans Educational Assistance Act of 2017, known 
as the “Forever GI Bill,” eliminates the 15-year limit on 
using benefits for recent enlistees, offers extra money for 
those pursuing STEM degrees, and includes reservists, 
surviving dependents and Purple Heart recipients. 

Today, the GI Bill covers about $22,800 annual tuition 
plus housing and books for four years. This amount is 
based on average in-state tuition, but it doesn’t cover all 
costs at many pricey universities today, which is why the 
Yellow Ribbon Program is used as a supplement. 

When our first child, Hayden, was searching for 
colleges back in 2014, we limited his search to in-state 
schools and schools that participated in the Yellow Rib¬ 
bon Program. By searching the state-by-state list of 
Yellow Ribbon participating schools on the VA website 
(tinyurl.com/yc5hrmjh), Hayden compiled a long list of 
schools that we could afford using most of my husband’s 
transferred GI Bill benefits. 

Thanks to these programs, Hayden will graduate from 
a top-notch research institution in May with a well-paid 
job as a software engineer, no significant student loans, 
and no plans to live in our basement until his thirties. 

We considered telling our second child, Anna, that she 
was limited to what was in the change jar on the kitchen 
counter, but luckily, she was offered a competitive finan¬ 
cial aid package from her university. And as for Lilly, our 
high school senior who has her heart set on another leafy 
upstate private college, we still have enough GI Bill ben¬ 
efits left to cover one year of tuition, housing and books. 
After that, we might need those smelling salts. 

Te'adTmareTTfTli^'Srriith Mollnarl’s colurriris 'at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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ACROSS 
1 Hardly 

8 Chemicals proscribed 
by ’70s legislation 
12 Like some legal 
damages 

20 2018 N.C.A.A. football 

champs 

21 “I know the answer!” 

22 Final song in 

“Fantasia” 

23 Excited sort 

25 Chinese-restaurant 

26 Actress Green of 

2006’s “Casino 
Royale” 

27 Tasteless 

28 7 >/ 2 -hour exam, 

for short 

29 Component of a 

summer cloud 

30 One doing the lord’s 

32 Something you hope 
people have when 
they leave? 

34 Bee_ 

35 Business bigwigs 

39 Caught morays 

40 What a spoiler spoils 
42 Crush 

44 Heroic figure in “Star 
Wars” films 
49 “I need everyone’s 
help!” 

54 “Geez, that was 


55 Rumpus 

56 Many a cereal-box toy 

57 Speckled horse 

59 Big name in nail 

60 Bathtub accessory 

61 Rating for “Game 

of Thrones” and 
“House of Cards” 

62 Area for filming in 

Hollywood 

65 _favor 

66 Org. that oversaw 

F.D.R.’s Federal 
Project Number One 

67 Haw’s go-with 

68 Patriotic song lyric 

before “Mind the 
music and the step” 

71 Regulation followers, 

in brief 

72 Shorn animal 

73 An ace has a low one 

74 Relatives of channels 

75 Gallic gal pal 

76 Dumbbell curls build 

them, for short 

77 Aides: Abbr. 

80 _Rios, Jamaica 

81 Cry to a prima donna 

82 Had 

83 Hero 

85 Natural disaster 
of 2012 

88 Magician known 
for debunking 
paranormal claims 

91 rV-bag contents 

92 Big_, nickname of 

baseball’s 
David Ortiz 

93 Fetch 

96 Photo-editing option 


98 4-Down personnel, 
informally 
100 Item in a sink 
102 Lasting, unpleasant 
memory 

105 Match (with) 

106 Move to solid 
food 

108 Something used in a 

pinch? 

112 Social_ 

113 Stretchable wrappers 
1151988 crime comedy 

rated 93% positive 
on Rotten Tomatoes 

117 Spanish 101 question 

118 They may be loaded 
in a casino 

119 Device many use 
in bed 

120 Masse, e.g. 

121 On the double 

122 Go down 

DOWN 

1 Deceptive moves 

2 Partner of well 

3 Cockpit devices 

4 “Enemies: A History of 

the_” (2012 best 

seller) 

5 Delhi dignitary 

6 Country whose total 

land area is less than 
.01% forested 

7 Retailer with a star in 

its logo 

8 Flaky entree 

9 A, B, C or D 

10 Brothel 

11 _-crab soup 

12 Vatican jurisdiction 


13 Eye part 

14 Call from behind a 

counter 

15 The “Home Alone” 

boy, e.g. 

16 Things to shoot for ... 

or shoot at 

17 Ryan of “The Beverly 

Hillbillies” 

18 Embassy issuances 

19 Big_Conference 

24 Sermon topic 

28 Senora, across the 
Pyrenees 

31 Reddish-purple 

33 Prefix with liter 

34 Have an exclusive 

relationship 

36 Nutrient in lentils and 

37 X 

38 Pathetic 

40 Make easier to plow, 

41 Makes a connection 
43 Pfizer competitor 

45 Dieting units: Abbr. 

46 Helen Reddy’s 

signature hit 

47 Malleable 

48 Tougher 

49 Like a fictional Casey 

50 Have as a housemate 

51 “I wanna look!” 

52 _Zero 

53 Leafy vegetables 

58 Acknowledge without 
words 

62 Irish Spring, e.g. 

63 Pueblo ancestors 

64 It’s lit 

68 “Totally, bro” 



name with three 
syllables 

70 Some expensive 
gowns 

75 Associate of Athos 
and Porthos 

78 _Fridays 

79 “_in the Rain” 

81 Certain bra spec 

84 Big heads 


86 _ipsa loquitur 

87 Hot state 

89 Each 

90 Goal for a tailor 

94 Beethoven’s Third 

95 Typewriter 

formatting aid 

97 Consent (to) 

98 Ballroom dance 

in duple time 


99 City near Biscayne 

National Park 

100 Touches, as with 

a tissue 

101 “This is SO 
frustrating!” 

103 Poet who wrote “For 
the Time Being” and 
“Another Time” 

104 Figure on a poster 

105 Bench presses build 
them, for short 


106 Well thought? 

107 Prefix with -derm 
109 Kept in the loop, in 

a way 

llOPmdence 

lllWhoops? 

114 French possessive 
115Billboards, e.g. 

116 France’s_du 

Bourget 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 
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in Afghanistan, as seen through 
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‘Chappaquiddick’ 
puts focus on 
aftermath of 
Kennedy accident 


ing, without going to the tabloid of it.” 

“This man committed this act and he 
worked his way out of it with help and 
with his own moral journey to the other 
side, where he then became one of the 
longest-serving senators in history. I 
don’t think — partisanship aside — you 
can’t take away from what he did.” 

Kennedy went to Martha’s Vineyard to 
race in the Edgartown Regatta and on the 
evening of July 18,1969, attended a party 
at a rented house on Chappaquiddick Is¬ 
land. Guests included Kennedy friends 
and several women, including Kopechne, 
who had worked on the presidential cam¬ 
paign of his brother Robert F. Kennedy, 
assassinated a year earlier. 

Kennedy and Kopechne, 28, left the 
party together and a short time later their 
car plunged into Poucha Pond. Kennedy 
escaped from the submerged vehicle and 
said he made several futile attempts to res¬ 
cue Kopechne, who was trapped inside. 

Kennedy, who died in 2009, later de¬ 


scribed his failure to report the incident 
to police for 10 hours as “indefensible.” 

Clarke visited the bridge and pond as 
part of his research for the film, even 
jumping in. “It’s pretty much unchanged 
apart from the bridge itself has got guard 
rails and wider. There’s no other build¬ 
ings. The Dike House is still there, the 
same place. It’s dark. There’s no lights on 
the road,” he said. “The water is dark and 
the current is strong. 

“I think I held my breath for five sec¬ 
onds to see where I came up. And I came 
up a big distance away,” Clarke said. 

The film, an Entertainment Studios 
release, spends more time on the after- 
math of the accident. Clarke said viewers 
should leave theaters with a greater un¬ 
derstanding of Kennedy. 

“You can be with Ted a bit. You can¬ 
not just externahze it and say bad, hor¬ 
rible, disgusting man. You might want to 
at the end, but you can be there for it: on 
the phone afterwards, the walk back, the 


swim, the lies, the made-up story—or per¬ 
haps it’s actually really what did happen. 
But you can actually stay there with Ted. 
Not enough to be a Kennedy, but enough to 
almost touch him,” he said. 

Jim Gaffigan, who plays attorney Paul 
Markham, one of the co-hosts of the party 
that Kennedy and Kopechne left together, 
agreed. 

“We all have earlier versions of our¬ 
selves that we’re not crazy about. At least 
I do,” he said. “So there is something very 
interesting about the journey that Ted 
goes through, and being exposed to his 
relationship with his father. 

“Look, it’s not a documentary, but there 
is an attempt to be objective and ask ob¬ 
jective questions.” 


By Ryan Pearson 
Associated Press 

J ason Clarke plunged into frigid 
waters, repeatedly, for his role 
as the late Sen. Ted Kennedy in 
“Chappaquiddick.” 

The Australian actor said his research 
about the accident that thwarted Ken¬ 
nedy’s presidential chances included 
jumping into Poucha Pond, the same wa¬ 
ters the Massachusetts Democrat’s car 
crashed into in July 1969, killing Mary Jo 
Kopechne. 

Clarke said the indie film, which is in 
limited release on Friday, doesn’t try to 
sensationalize the accident, which Ken¬ 
nedy failed to report for 10 hours. He said 
the film sticks “to the facts as much as we 
could and to play it out without scandaliz¬ 


Kate Mara plays Mary Jo Kopechne, 
left, and Jason Clarke plays Ted 
Kennedy in the film “Chappaquiddick. 

Entertainment Studios/AP 


Dylan, Kesha change pronouns in songs to honor LGBTQ couples 


From wire reports 

Bob Dylan, Kesha and St. Vin¬ 
cent have reimagined popular 
love songs to honor the LGBTQ 
community, and the singers are 
doing it by switching pronouns. 

The six-song album “Univer¬ 
sal Love” was released digitally 
Thursday and includes Benjamin 
Gibbard of alternative band Death 
Cab for Cutie, singer-songwriter 
Valerie June and Kele Okereke of 
the indie rock group Bloc Party. 

Dylan reworked “She’s Funny 
That Way” into “He’s Funny That 
Way,” singing lines like “I got a 
man crazy for me.” Others have 
changed the pronoun of the clas¬ 
sic song in the past, but they were 
mainly women, including Billie 
Holiday, Ella Fitzgerald, Liza 
Minnelli, Etta James and Diana 
Ross. 

Kesha, who has a large gay fan 
base and has been a longtime 
supporter of equal rights for the 
LGBTQ community, closes the 
album with “I Need a Woman to 


Love Me,” a spinoff of Janis Jop¬ 
lin’s “I Need a Man to Love Me.” 
Gibbard re-recorded The Beatles’ 
1960s hit, “And I Love Her,” to 
create “And I Love Him.” 

“Universal Love,” available on 
streaming platforms like Spotify 
and Apple Music, was produced 
by MGM Resorts and is distribut¬ 
ed through Sony Music’s Legacy 
Recordings. 

“We believe projects like this 
will help all of us reach a point 
where seeing the world through 
the lens of people who happen 
to be different from us becomes 
natural and commonplace,” said 
Phyllis James, MGM Resorts’ 
chief diversity and corporate so¬ 
cial responsibility officer. 

TV series creators 
respond to lawsuit 

“Stranger Things” creators the 
Duffer brothers have denied accu¬ 
sations that they stole the idea for 
their Netflix series from a short 
film by director Charhe Kessler, 


who has filed suit against them. 

In a statement from their attor¬ 
ney Alex Kohner, Matt and Ross 
Duffer called Kessler’s lawsuit 
“completely meritless.” 

“[Kessler] had no connection 
to the creation or development of 
‘Stranger Things,”’ said the state¬ 
ment. “The Duffer Brothers have 
neither seen Mr. Kessler’s short 
film nor discussed any project 
with him. This is just an attempt 
to profit from other people’s cre¬ 
ativity and hard work.” 

Much of the first season of 
“Stranger Things” involved the 
strange events at a government 
laboratory and the disappearance 
of a young boy. Kessler alleges 
“Stranger Things” is based on his 
short film “Montauk,” which pre¬ 
miered at a film festival in 2012 
and was meant as a teaser for a 
feature-length film, “The Mon¬ 
tauk Project.” He said he shared 
the idea of the two films with the 
Duffer brothers during a Tribeca 
Film Festival party in 2014. Kes¬ 
sler claims in the lawsuit that 


“Stranger Things” was originally 
sold to Netflix as “The Montauk 
Project.” He argues that there was 
an implied-in-fact contract when 
he spoke to the Duffer brothers 
about his film at the 2014 party, 
and that they used the idea with¬ 
out permission or compensation. 

Other news 

■ Puerto Rican singer Farruko 
was accused Wednesday of hid¬ 
ing nearly $52,000 in undeclared 
cash in his luggage and his shoes 
when he arrived in the US. terri¬ 
tory via helicopter from a trip to 
the Dominican Republic. The US. 
Attorney’s Office said the singer, 
whose name is Carlos Efren 
Reyes, was arrested on charges 
of failing to declare transporta¬ 
tion of monetary instruments 
in excess of $10,000 and bulk 
cash smuggling into the United 
States. Farruko was released on 
$100,000 bond following a court 
hearing Wednesday afternoon 
and will be placed under house 


arrest at his home in Miami. Far¬ 
ruko spoke to reporters when he 
left court and said he was singing 
in the Dominican Republic and 
forgot to report the money upon 
arriving in Puerto Rico. 

■ Actor Lou Diamond Phillips 
has been banned from drinking 
alcohol for two years after plead¬ 
ing guilty to driving while intoxi¬ 
cated in Texas. Phillips was also 
sentenced to two years of proba¬ 
tion during a court appearance 
Wednesday near Corpus Christi, 
where he grew up. Phillips must 
abide by other conditions. 

■ A lawsuit from a photog¬ 
rapher who was suing Kendall 
and Kylie Jenner’s fashion label 
over T-shirts with the late rapper 
Tupac Shakur’s image on them is 
being dropped. A document filed 
in federal court Wednesday says 
that both parties are asking a 
judge to dismiss the suit brought 
by Michael Miller against the 
Kendall + Kylie label. The filing 
gives no details on any financial 
settlement. 
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By Martin Schram 

Tribune News Service 

T he most perplexing questions on 
the minds of Washington’s for¬ 
merly hawkish Republican leaders 
are the ones they now hope you’ll 
never even catch them whispering about 
on some open mic. 

Republicans who once gleefully called 
Democrats soft on Russia, but now have 
developed political laryngitis, have spent 
the past year asking each other: 

What’s the real reason President Don¬ 
ald Trump has been so reluctant to combat 
with tough talk and actions Russian Presi¬ 
dent Vladimir Putin’s attacks (from cyber 
to chemical weapons) against America 
and the West? Does Putin have something 
on Trump? Something lurid? (Perhaps, 
but probably not it, since Trump seems 
unembarrassable.) Something financial? 
(That’s more likely given Trump’s history 
as a debt-distressed billionaire who scored 
timely investment deals with Putin-con¬ 
nected Russian oligarchs who may or may 
not have been linked to Russia’s mafia.) 

Still, GOP congressional leaders and 
luminaries, and, in fact, all the rest of the 
capital cognoscenti, kept telling each other 
we’ll probably get the answers to all the 
above from special counsel Robert Muel¬ 
ler. But maybe not. For, on a wacky, whip¬ 
sawing Wednesday, The Washington Post 
led its newspaper with a newsbreak that 
might as well have been spelled as a news- 
brake: The Post exclusive reported that 
Mueller had informed Trump’s attorneys 
that, while he is continuing to investigate 
and Trump remains a subject of the inves¬ 
tigation, the special counsel doesn’t con¬ 
sider the president to be a criminal target 
of the investigation. 


By Carl P. Leubsdorf 

The Dallas Morning News 

T hough President Donald Trump’s 
term has 34 months remaining, 
it’s already more than halfway 
from Iowa’s 2016 presidential cau¬ 
cuses to the next ones. Some two dozen 
Democrats—and a handful of Republicans 
— are eyeing 2020 candidacies. 

Heading the potential Democratic field 
are two well-known septuagenarians, Joe 
Biden and Bernie Sanders. More than a 
dozen senators, representatives and gover¬ 
nors are mulling bids. One, Maryland Rep. 
John Delaney, is formally running. 

In addition, some relatively unknown 
non-Washington figures are weighing the 
odds that lightning can strike, as it did 
in 1976 for former Georgia Gov. Jimmy 
Carter. Some will likely run in a year the 
Democratic nomination will be appealing 
and the race wide open. 

Here are five of the most interesting: 
Montana Gov. Steve Bullock, 51, a Dem¬ 
ocrat who has succeeded in a red state and 
is highly regarded by his peers, is making 
his first Iowa visit next weekend. 

“I’m excited to go out there for a couple 
of days, but, by and large, I got the great¬ 
est job, certainly in Montana, I think in 
America,” Bullock said. He called his cur¬ 
rent job, which runs until 2020, “all con¬ 
suming.” While mainly focused on “the 
weeks and months ahead,” he added that 
he is “certainly not sure what the future 
will hold in that respect.” 

Besides being virtually unknown, Bull¬ 
ock lacks an ideological or geographic base 
for a presidential bid. 

Pete Buttigieg, 36, the openly gay mayor 
of South Bend, Ind., recently added Iowa to 
states where his political action committee 


That might seem like a mere nuance — 
but it rocked the capital city like an earth¬ 
quake. Soon everyone was all a’Twitter. 
Talking heads were all over cable TV ex¬ 
plaining that was lawyer-talk for saying 
there isn’t sufficient evidence — at least 
so far! — to bring any charges against 
Trump. And even talking heads figured 
they could calculate the math: No charges 
= No impeachment. 

But again, maybe not. Because a smart 
special counsel might well be low-balling 
for now, depending on what his probers 
turn up. And lo, even as the heads were 
talking, special counsel’s apparatchiks 
were at a couple of private plane airports. 
CNN reported Mueller’s team stopped two 
private planes owned by Russian oligarchs 
and subpoenaed documents. CNN specu¬ 
lated it might be about illegal campaign 
contributions from foreigners; but it could 
be about business investments in Trump 
golf courses and condos. 

Meanwhile, this week also produced yet 
another eye-opening news juxtaposition. 
And it should remain a riveting reminder 
about what is of prime importance. For 
the day before, on Tuesday, we witnessed 
two events that emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of the Republicans’ still-unanswered 
questions. 

Rewind to noon Tuesday: In the White 
House Cabinet Room, Trump and leaders 
from three Baltic nations met the press. 
In his opening remarks, being Trump, 
the president rambled and wandered. His 
first 468 words were indeed about the 
Baltics. But he wandered into Mexico in 
his next 819 words, talking about a cara¬ 
van of would-be immigrants wandering 
north from Honduras. (His guests seemed 
bewildered.) 

Then came reporters’ questions. And 


is helping fellow Democrats. 

The former Rhodes scholar and Afghan¬ 
istan vet made a strong impression among 
party insiders in his unsuccessful 2017 bid 
for the party chairmanship and speaking 
to the Progress Iowa Corn Feed last Sep¬ 
tember in Des Moines. 

“Things are kind of wide open in a way 
that hasn’t been true in a long time,” he told 
Politico’s Off Message podcast. “I think it 
shows that there’s at least curiosity, if not 
appetite, for what a newer generation of 
leaders is going to look like.” 

He may be the longest of the long shots. 
One reason running is attractive is be¬ 
cause Indiana is so Republican it’s hard for 
Democrats to win statewide office. 

Former HUD Secretary and San Antonio 
Mayor Julian Castro, 43, who brings both 
local and national executive experience, 
sounds like a candidate, making clear on 
a recent New Hampshire visit he is giving 
serious thought to running. He told NBC 
News he has “every interest in running,” 
and told his hometown San Antonio Ex¬ 
press-News he’ll decide before 2019. “I le¬ 
gitimately haven’t decided yet,” he said. 

Touting his experience as mayor and a 
Cabinet secretary — and, though unstated, 
clearly inviting a comparison with Trump 
— he declared, “I’ve demonstrated an abil¬ 
ity to work with both sides of the aisle” and 
shown “an ability to get things done and to 
make level-headed decisions.” 

Like Buttigieg, home-state Republican 
strength makes national office a better bet 
than running statewide. 

Former Missouri Secretary of State 
Jason Kander, 36, easily the most active 
potential 2020 Democratic hopeful, will 
make his 12th Iowa visit this month and 
headline a m^or New Hampshire Demo¬ 
cratic fundraiser. 


after his obligatory riff on “crooked Hill¬ 
ary Clinton,” Trump emphasized one thing: 
“We’ve been very tough on Russia, frankly 
... nobody has been tougher on Russia.” 

Trump Tough: After Russia’s chemical 
weapon assassination attempt in Britain, 
the U.S. expelled 60 Russian intelligence 
agents; so Russia expelled 60 U.S. agents. 
Then 30 countries expelled Russians and 
Russia expelled a like number of each 
country’s agents. Bottom line: Russia did 
something horrible; the U.S. and others 
didn’t — but all faced equal reprisals. 

The U.S. pointedly didn’t follow Russia’s 
money — didn’t freeze the money Russian 
oligarchs (and probably Putin) have se¬ 
creted in the US. and the West. 

Just hours later, Trump’s freshly fired 
national security adviser, Gen. H.R. Mc- 
Master, made sure his last official appear¬ 
ance was an exercise in tough-truth-telling. 
Tuesday night, McMaster outlined to the 
Atlantic Council’s elite diplomats “Russia’s 
so-called hybrid warfare, a pernicious 
form of aggression that combines politi¬ 
cal, economic, informational and cyber as¬ 
saults against sovereign nations.” 

And just hours after Trump’s boast about 
being tough-on-Russia, the three-star gen¬ 
eral declared: “So for too long some na¬ 
tions have looked the other way in the face 
of these threats. Russia brazenly and im¬ 
plausibly denies its actions. And we have 
failed to impose sufficient costs.” 

That, most of all, is the point that should 
have led patriotic GOP leaders to be boldly 
and openly demanding that their party’s 
president must finally get tough with 
America’s attackers. 

Martin Schram, an op-ed columnist for Tribune 
News Service, is a veteran Washington journalist, 
author and TV documentary executive. 


After narrowly losing a 2016 Missouri 
Senate race, he formed the group Let 
America Vote, to fight Republican efforts 
to curb voting, giving him a ticket to travel 
widely. Now he has created organizations 
— staffed by presidential campaign vet¬ 
erans — in five states, including the first 
three states on the nominating calendar. 

Still, it’s hard to believe that Democrats 
would pick someone whose highest elected 
office was secretary of state in an election 
that may spotlight Trump’s inexperience 
and ineptness. 

Mitch Landrieu, 57, the outgoing New 
Orleans mayor who removed four Confed¬ 
erate monuments, likens Trump to David 
Duke, the neo-Nazi he once fought in Loui¬ 
siana’s Legislature. 

In his forthcoming book, “In the Shadow 
of Statues: A White Southerner Confronts 
History,” Landrieu writes that, while 
“Trump is not a Nazi,” he “has courted 
white nationalists as Duke did and like 
Duke, he speaks and tweets a fountain of 
lies, lying as naturally as normal people 
try to be truthful.” 

Of the five, Landrieu seems least likely 
to run. He has not visited early states and 
told a Bloomberg breakfast he doesn’t in¬ 
tend to be a candidate, but added, “Things 
could change.” He has served 30 years in 
the Legislature, as lieutenant governor and 
as mayor, and Democrats have a history of 
favoring moderate Southerners, like Cart¬ 
er and Bill Clinton. 

To win the nomination will take a boat¬ 
load of money and a willingness to spend 
much of 2019 seeking the support of activ¬ 
ists in Iowa, New Hampshire, South Caro¬ 
lina and Nevada. The race is wide open for 
a newcomer, but the barriers are high. 

Carl P. Leubsdorf Ts the former WashTngton 

bureau chief of The Dallas Morning News. 


Who’s mulling a run against Trump in 2020? 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

‘Roseanne’: Working class hero 

Boston Herald 

The return of the hit TV sitcom “Rose- 
anne” couldn’t have come at a better time. 
It’s an opportunity for many Americans to 
be introduced to the working class. 

In the show, Roseanne Conner (Rose- 
anne Barr) is a Trump supporter. She’s 
got a bad knee but can’t get treatment be¬ 
cause her insurance won’t cover it. Her 
husband, Dan, played again by John Good¬ 
man, wears a sleep apnea device and does 
dry wall work for a living, though he should 
probably be retired. 

The Conners represent a typical Mid¬ 
western blue-collar family. But it could 
be many blue-collar families everywhere. 
They love God and serve their country. 
They own guns, drink beer and shop at 
Target and Walmart. They are good and 
decent people. 

And they are struggling. That is front 
and center in explaining their support for 
Donald Trump. 

In the show, Roseanne’s sister Jackie, 
played by Laurie Metcalf, asks, “How 
could you vote for him?” 

“He talked about jobs, Jackie. He said 
he’d shake things up,” Roseanne shot 
back. 

Exactly. That is the life of the working 
class that elites in this country never both¬ 
ered to learn about or understand. Instead 
they called them dumb and deplorable. Not 
one thought was given to the struggles of 
the “Roseanne class.” 

Their plight is on display everywhere, 
including in Massachusetts, where it hap¬ 
pens in our neighborhoods. 

Parents whose kids see children across 
the street in Little League uniforms and 
want to play. But mom and dad can’t afford 
it and so they make up a reason at the block 
party for public consumption but feel a stab 
of pain every time they think about it. 

Working families who use the self-check¬ 
out at the grocery store not because the 
cashiers don’t look like them, but because 
they know they’re going to have their cred¬ 
it cards rejected multiple times before one 
finally works and they don’t want anyone 
to see. 

Right now somebody is probably reading 
the Herald in a break room somewhere, 
exhausted, wondering why two jobs isn’t 
enough anymore. 

While the most fortunate in our country 
make the agonizing choice as to whether 
to wear their $1,000 Canada Goose jacket 
for another season, there are many who’ve 
been out of work so long that their self-es¬ 
teem is shattered and they just want to feel 
like real people again. 

The “Roseanne class” is trying to sur¬ 
vive and stay positive at the same time. 
They’d love to be in a position to complain 
about one of their Amazon Prime deliver¬ 
ies being a day late but they’re too busy 
trying to fend off poverty. 

The “Roseanne class” doesn’t need lec¬ 
tures from coastal elites and they don’t 
need to endure never-ending insults. They 
are not so dumb. When the smartest, most 
well-heeled dandies in high society with all 
their degrees scoffed at working Ameri¬ 
cans as moronic rubes for thinking Don¬ 
ald Trump could be president, blue-collar 
Americans knew better. 

The “Roseanne class” voted for Trump 
because they needed jobs and they needed 
things to be shaken up, and we had better 
start respecting that. They are living week 
to week and need help now and have little 
time for Stormy Daniels, Russian conspir¬ 
acy theories and smarmy late-night talk 



Amanda Lee Myers/AP 

Darlington Ibekwe, a lawyer who lives in Los Angeles, poses for a photo in front of 
an LA coffee shop last week. Ihekwe said an ominous cancer warning label on coffee 
would be annoying but wouldn’t stop him from treating himself to three lattes a week. 


hosts telling third-rate jokes about orange 
Cheetos. 

We’d be wise to quell our knee-jerk im¬ 
pulse to mock their accents and attire be¬ 
cause though they may not know how to 
dress for West Hollywood they certainly 
know how to dress for war and they do 
every time they are called to defend this 
country. 

The redux of “Roseanne” includes a nod 
to the troops and law enforcement and also 
just happens to be a hilarious show. More 
importantly we can also hope that it may 
be a way to finally bridge the gap between 
the two Americas of 2018. 

Some sinister required reading 

The Charlotte (N.C.) Observer 

A TV anchor stares at the camera and 
recites a seemingly benign script about the 
dangers of fake news and why her station 
prides itself on “quality, balanced journal¬ 
ism.” But it’s not just that one anchor; it 
is dozens across the country, all working 
for Sinclair Broadcast Group, all literally 
reading off the same script. 

“We’re concerned about the troubling 
trend of irresponsible, one-sided news sto¬ 
ries plaguing our country. The sharing of 
biased and false news has become all too 
common on social media,” the script reads. 
“More alarming, some media outlets are 
publishing these same fake stories without 
checking facts first. Unfortunately, some 
members of the media are using their 
platforms to push their own personal bias 
and agenda to control ‘exactly what people 
think’ ... This is extremely dangerous to 
our democracy.” 

Sinclair, which owns or operates 193 sta¬ 
tions and is the nation’s largest broadcaster, 
provided the script. It’s what the anchors 
don’t say that’s so disturbing and, frankly, 
embarrassing to every journalist who par¬ 
ticipated in what many are comparing to 
hostage videos — that they were mandated 
to do those spots, which strongly resemble 
President Donald Trump’s words. They 
were told to use time slotted for news, not 
for advertising, and to repeat the message 
often. The anchors don’t mention that in¬ 
side their newsrooms, journalists have felt 
uncomfortable because their integrity is 
being undercut by a corporation seeking 
to expand its reach by buying Tribune 
Media. 

Sinclair, which has several stations in 
the Carolinas, became infamous late in 
the 2004 election cycle when it forced its 
stations to air a misleading segment about 
Democrat John Kerry. It has recently 
forced stations to air commentary by a for¬ 
mer Trump campaign official known for 
making false claims, as well as something 
called the “Terrorism Alert Desk.” 

According to CNN, a Sinclair news sta¬ 


tion director sent this email to his news¬ 
room: “Let me be absolutely clear here ... 
These MUST run. If they do not, my job is 
on the line. I don’t say that to scare you by 
any means but I do say this so you under¬ 
stand how serious (Sinclair) is about this 
project.” 

An investigative reporter told the cable 
network: “It sickens me the way this com¬ 
pany is encroaching upon trusted news 
brands in rural markets.” 

Journalists have a responsibility to serve 
as a bulwark against threats to a free press. 
It won’t be easy. Local reporters are under 
enormous pressure to do more with less. 
It’s no small thing to ask someone to risk 
his job. But that is the stance journalists 
ask others to take, including the politician 
pressured to take extreme positions and 
the man forced to choose between a pay- 
check and reporting unscrupulous bank¬ 
ing practices. 

Many consumers want only news that 
confirms what they want to believe. But 
journalists are called to respect news con¬ 
sumers enough to give them truth. They 
can’t do that by dutifully following com¬ 
mands that undercut their own credibility. 

Protect Yellowstone Gateway 

Billings (Mont.) Gazette 

With time running short on temporary 
protection for public land north of Yel¬ 
lowstone National Park, the US. Forest 
Service last week released the draft envi¬ 
ronmental assessment needed to withdraw 
federal minerals from mining for up to 20 
years. 

The protection process requires the For¬ 
est Service to complete that document, but 
additional steps are needed to keep 30,000 
acres of forest land unimpaired by large- 
scale gold mining that two firms with for¬ 
eign financing are threatening. 

The public lands at issue adjoin two pro¬ 
posed mine exploration sites: one at Emi¬ 
grant about 25 miles south of Livingston on 
the east side of the Yellowstone River, the 
other at Crevice Mountain on the northern 
border of Yellowstone Park east of Gar¬ 
diner. For the past few years, hundreds of 
residents of Paradise Valley and neighbor¬ 
ing areas have asked federal authorities 
to prevent commercial mining by putting 
public minerals off limits to leasing. 

Former Interior Secretary Sally Jewell 
issued a two-year pause on any mineral 
leasing in Paradise Valley effective Nov. 
22, 2016. Although the land is managed 
by the USDA Forest Service, the under¬ 
ground minerals are the purview of the 
Department of Interior’s Bureau of Land 
Management. Secretary Ryan Zinke will 
decide whether to extend the mineral with¬ 
drawal past Nov. 22. 

“We really want this to be done and com¬ 


pleted by then,” said Yellowstone Gateway 
Business Coalition spokeswoman Karrie 
Kahle. “The clock is ticking.” 

“The Forest Service should be com¬ 
mended for producing a detailed and 
comprehensive plan to help us prevent pol¬ 
lution of our clean water and the erosion of 
our local businesses and way of life,” said 
Dale Sexton, a Livingston business owner 
and founding member of the Gateway Co¬ 
alition. “Montana businesses will pursue 
the maximum protections allowed by the 
EA to divert foreign mining companies 
from developing industrial mines on the 
doorstep to Yellowstone National Park.” 

Zinke supported the Yellowstone Gate¬ 
way mineral withdrawals in statements he 
made while Montana’s lone congressman 
and again since he became interior secre¬ 
tary. We call on Zinke to put his words into 
action by approving the maximum protec¬ 
tion he can: a 20-year withdrawal order is¬ 
sued before Nov. 22. 

The bipartisan Gateway Coalition will 
continue to seek action from Montana’s 
delegation because only Congress can 
permanently protect this public land from 
mining that is otherwise controlled by the 
long-antiquated Mining Law of 1872. 

To their credit. Sen. Jon Tester and Rep. 
Greg Gianforte have introduced bills to 
permanently protect the 30,000 acres split 
between Emigrant and Crevice Mountain. 
However, Sen. Steve Daines has effectively 
blocked Tester’s bill, which had a hearing 
in a Senate subcommittee Daines chairs. 

Oddly, Daines’ office issued a press re¬ 
lease last week quoting the senator say¬ 
ing he is “glad ... the US. Forest Service 
is following the local community’s wishes 
to protect this area that is critical to Mon¬ 
tana’s outdoor economy. I will continue 
to explore opportunities to move forward 
with permanent protection.” 

So far Daines is all talk and no action. 
With Daines’ support, those public lands 
could have been protected in the big bud¬ 
get bill that passed last month. Yellowstone 
Gateway protection won’t become perma¬ 
nent unless Daines acts. Montanans are 
watching what Daines does — not only 
what he says about Paradise Valley. 

Warning labels for java a Jolt 

The Seattle Times 

Don’t worry, coffee-addled Seattleites: 
You and your morning ritual are safe. 

Despite a Los Angeles judge’s ruling that 
in California coffee must carry a warning 
label, there’s little cause for concern. 

California’s Proposition 65 labeling cer¬ 
tainly delivers a jolt, notifying consumers 
of the presence of chemicals the state has 
listed as causing cancer and birth defects. 

And while it’s smart to be cautious about 
food and drink, here’s something to ease 
your caffeinated mind. California’s cof¬ 
fee shop warning relates to acrylamide, a 
chemical produced when coffee beans are 
roasted. Acrylamide has been shown to 
cause cancer in rodents, but that’s when 
they are given doses up to 1,000 to 10,000 
times higher than what people might be ex¬ 
posed to in foods, according to the Ameri¬ 
can Cancer Society. 

In 2016, the International Agency for 
Research on Cancer cited a lack of evi¬ 
dence that coffee drinking causes cancer 
in humans. In fact, drinking coffee can re¬ 
duce people’s risk of developing common 
cancers and heart disease. A British Medi¬ 
cal Journal review of more than 200 stud¬ 
ies published last fall found that drinking 
three or four cups of coffee a day “is asso¬ 
ciated with health benefits across a range 
of diseases,” including reducing the risk of 
cardiovascular disease and stroke. 

California’s toxics labeling initiative is 
well intended, but by attempting to con¬ 
dense an entire body of scientific litera¬ 
ture into a placard, the java warnings are 
not helpful. 

Such labeling may steer some consum¬ 
ers away from a product that may actu¬ 
ally help reduce their cancer risk. In other 
words, don’t be afraid of your morning 
— or afternoon — coffee. 
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\ Eugene Sheffer Crossword 

YOU DOING / SO I FIGURED 

OUT HERE? 


UH-OH. I THINK UJE 
ARE BEING ATTACKED 
BY AN ELBONIAN 



THEY'RE ORGANIZING . 
AN ErAPLOYEE PROTEST , 
AGAINST FAANAGErAENT < 
AND ... A lAANAGEtAENT 
' COUNTER-PROTEST 
AGAINST ErAPLOYEES. 


Hcy, jef THfc/cwt THE 
RE/isoN wf mr an Amo is es- 
CAuss wf otiiv sse you as Am- 

GANT. SO mm lAeSHOOt^OGST 
TO mu £ACH OTUeif SETTSIf BY 
ASKING SACAOTHSB QUESTIONS. . 



= /£U, WHEN THEY WA& IN 

I PRISON FOR THAT 3EAT90 WN 
they &AYE ICE C 08E. 



Fve never ^een 
anyone run a reJ 

ligjati witk g,uc:K 

^ele^ande ^ verve 



PROFOUNTPiy 
^A0V1NG 
VIOLATION 



ACROSS 

1 Witnessed 
4 Airport 
screening org. 

7 Lightweight 
wood 

12 Uncle (Sp.) 

13 Have the flu 

14 Leek’s kin 

15 Aussie hopper 

16 Onset 
18100% 

19 Entrap 

20 Laptop 
connection 

22 Ultramodernist 

23 Heroic tale 

27 Gun lobby org. 

29 Serviette 
31 Reflection 

34 Like old apples 

35 Explosive sound 

37 The Big Apple, 
briefly 

38 Right on the map 

39 Past 

41 Hawaiian coffee 
45 Texas landmark 

47 Chum 

48 Onset 

52 “Mangia!” 

53 Boxer’s dream 

54 Attempt 

55 Sony rival 

56 Desert haven 

57 Gender 

58 Earth Day mo. 

4-6 


DOWN 

1 Scarecrow 
stuffing 

2 Garlicky mayo 

3 “Mrs. Dalloway” 
novelist 

4 Bar bills 

5 “Burnt” crayon 
color 

6 Aquarium 
buildup 

7 Dog biscuit 
shape 

8 New England 
cape 

9 Roman 52 

10 Junior 

11 Director Lee 

17 Press agent? 

21 Gold mold 

23 Bit of dust 

24 Alias abbr. 


25 Baseball’s 
Hodges 

26 Whatever 

28 Old Oldsmobile 

30 Actress Adams 

31 Mamie’s man 

32 Goat’s cry 

33 Six-pack 
muscles 

36 Beer ingredient 

37 “Enough!” 

40 Paces 

42 Puccini work 

43 Civil rights org. 

44 Wedding 
setting 

45 Mimics 

46 Cameo stone 

48 “Am — blame?” 

49 Actress Long 

50 Dol. fractions 

51 Yale grad 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 


SJLQWXG NDJRT 

KQDOPKWOQWR OXT 

SJFMCTWTCG JPRTRRTB 

NKWD PJOWR MXJMTCCTB 

PG JOXR: XJN-FOQKO. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IF AN UNDERWATER 
WARSHIP’S CREW KEEPS A DOG THAT IS 
BARKING, ED DESCRIBE IT AS A SUB WOOFER. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: X equals R 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Poke 

4 Broadway flop 
8 Baby carriage 
121 love (Lat.) 

13 Daring Knievel 

14 Chorus syllables 

15 CEO’s deg. 

16 Disaster aid org. 

17 Squad 

18 Longstanding 
foes 

21 Last (Abbr.) 

22 Keystone 
lawman 

23 Marble cake 
pattern 

26 “Gandhi” star 
Kingsley 

27 Church seat 

30 Deserve 

31 Place 

32 Aftermath 

33 “For shame!” 

34 Layer 

35 Star 

36 Verily 

37 “Eureka!” 

38 Neil Diamond 
classic 

45 “Downton 
Abbey” 
countess 

46 Bullets 

47 Apprehend 

48 Hertz rival 

49 Alliances 


50 Tax pro 

51 Circus structure 

52 Whirlpool 
53“Psst!” 

DOWN 

1 Doorframe 
piece 

2 Both (Pref.) 

3 Gravy vessel 

4 Happened to 

5 Not hidden 

6 Viral video, e.g. 

7 Warm bed cover 

8 Roly-poly 

9 Hindu royal 

10 “I cannot tell —” 

11 Gym pads 

19 Rotate 

20 Many millennia 

23 Congeal 

24 Existed 


25 Annoy 

26 Purchase 

27 Chum 

28 Scrape (out) 

29 Spider’s home 

31 Mollify 

32 Prosperity, 
old-style 

34 Favorite 

35 Very selective 

36 You’ll get a 
rise out of it 

37 Packing heat 

38 Ella’s style 

39 Used 
a loom 

40 Ms. Brockovich 

41 During 

42 Foot fraction 

43 Scruff 

44 Online 
auction site 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


UXAH SXA KXAG SJEAB 


JAZNYEHP F KAJSFEH PJESSD 


RFJS NG SXA OXJEZR, ES UFO 


F BAYAEH FSSAZRS. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: COUNTRY WHOSE 
INHABITANTS ARE COMPLETELY OBSESSED WITH 
BOATS PROPELLED BY OARS: ROW-MANIA. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: K equals C 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me en tep. 



SIARS^STRIPES 


1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSigiSTRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fasti Buy fast 


When you see this 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Ietters@stripes.com 


letters@stripes.c( 


letters@stripes.co 


ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


jlax Assistance 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 


Vurzburg church of Christ 

laving an Open Flouse on the 
22nd of April 2018 From 
1400-1600 Hours at 
rbarastrasse 29 
374 Wurzburg Germany 

Everyone is Welcome 


^^R BLOCKS 


Germany H&R BlockTax 

Offices Get face-to-face tax help. 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

06371-8020410 06134-256963 i 

Vilseck 

01735-736112 

^Email: eclemons@hrblock.com^ 


Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, video games, 
celebrity antics... 
Get entertained with... 



REALTORS 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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STARS^S TRIPES 

BUY A PKlNTliERi 


Unique images of entertainer^^trvicemeffw 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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OhI The Places Veil II See wiih 

STARSOSTRIPES., 


VISIT 
BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 

Oki nawa .Stri pes.com 
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Vol. 1—No. 241 



fTRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Forcei 


IFr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Monterrey Open 

Wednesday 
At Club Sonoma 
Monterrey, Mexico 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Hard-Outdoor 
Doubles 
First Round 

Dalila Jakupovic, Slovenia, and Irina 
Khromacheva (3), Russia, def. Nadia 
Podoroska, Argentina, and Prarthana 
Thombare, India, 6-2, 6-2. 

Volvo Car Open 

Wednesday 

At The Family Circle Tennis Center 
Charleston, S.C. 

Purse: $776,000 (Premier) 
Surface: Green Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Juiia Goerges (5), Germany, def. Kris¬ 
tie Ahn, United States, 2-6, 6-4, 7-6 (1). 

Aiize Cornet (14), France, def. Polona 
Hercog, Slovenia, 6-2, 6-3. 

Camila Giorgi, Itaiy, def. Daria Gavr¬ 
ilova (11), Australia, 6-2, 2-6, 6-3. 

Bernarda Pera, United States, def. 
a Yastremska, Ukraine, 7-6 (4), 1- 


Auto racing 

1 

College hockey 

1 

College baseball 


5,^6-T^ 


Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 
schedule and winners 

Feb. 11 — x-Advance Auto Parts Clash 
(Brad Keselowski) 

Feb. 15 — x-Can-Am Duel 1 (Ryan 
Blaney) 

Feb. 15 — x-Can-Am Duel 2 (Chase El¬ 
liott) 

Feb. 18 — Daytona 500 (Austin Dillon) 

Feb. 25 — Folds of Honor QuikTrip 500 
(Kevin Harvick) 

March 4 — Penzoil 400 (Kevin Har¬ 
vick) 

March 11 — TicketGuardian 500 (Kevin 
Harvick) 

March 18 - Auto Club 400 (Martin 
Truex Jr.) 

March 26 - STP 500 (Clint Bowyer) 

April 8 - O’Reilly Auto Parts 500, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

April 15 — Food City 500, Bristol, Tenn. 

April 21 — Toyota Owners 400, Rich 
mond, Va. 

April 29 - GEICO 500, Lincoln, Ala. 

May 6 — AAA 400 Drive for Autism, Do 


r, Del. 


May 12 - TBA, Kansas City, 

May 19 - x-NASCAR Alf-Star Open 
Concord, N.C. 

May 19 - x-NASCAR All-Star Race 
Concord, N.C. 

May 27 — Coca-Cola 600, Concord 
N.C. 

June 3 — Pocono 400, Lond Pond, Pa. 

June 10 — FireKeepers Casino 400 
Brooklyn, Mich. 

June 24 — Toyota/Save Mart 350, So¬ 
noma, Calif. 

July 1 — Overton’s 400, Joliet, III. 

July 7 — Coke Zero 400, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

July 14 — Quaker State 400, Sparta, Ky. 

July 22 — New Hampshire 301, Loudon 

July 29 — Gander Outdoors 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

■ g. 5 — GoBowling at The Glen, Wat- 


Kan. 


Aug. 5 

kins Gler 


N.Y. 


Naomi Osaka (10), Japan, def. Laura 
Siegemund, Germany, 6-3, 7-6 (8). 

Anastasija Sevastova (8), Latvia, def. 
Caroline Dolehide, United States, 7-5, 6-7 
(5), 6-1. 

Kiki Bertens (12), Netherlands, def. 
Aleksandra Krunic, Serbia, 6-4, 6-2. 

Irina-Camelia Begu (13), Romania, def. 
Claire Liu, United States, 6-4, 6-2. 

Elena Vesnina (16), Russia, def. Taylor 
Townsend, United States, 6-4, 6-1. 

Ashleigh Barty (9), Australia, def. Tat- 
jana Maria, Germany, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Republic, 
def. Petra Kvitova (2), Czech Republic, 1- 
6, 6-1, 6-3. 

Fanny Stollar, Hungary, def. Johanna 
Konta (6), Britain, 6-3, 6-4. 

Sara Errani, Italy, def. Mihaela Bu- 
zarnescu (15), Romania, 3-6, 7-6 (5), 6-2. 

Madison Keys (7), United States, def. 
Lara Arruabarrena, Spain, 6-1,3-6, 6-3. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Kateryna Bondarenko, Ukraine, and 
Aleksandra Krunic, Serbia, def. Barbora 
Krej’cikova and Katerina Siniakova (4), 
Czech Republic, 6-2,1-6,10-5. 

Mihaela Buzarnescu, Romania, and 
Heather Watson, Britain, def. Misakia 
Doi, Japan, and Christina McHale, United 
States, 3-6, 6-3, 10-8. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

New York City FC 4 0 1 13 10 4 

Columbus 3 1 1 10 9 5 

Atlanta United FC 3 1 0 9 8 6 

New England 2 11 7 6 5 

New York 2 2 0 6 10 5 

Montreal 2 2 0 6 5 5 

Philadelphia 111 423 

Orlando City 12 1 4 6 8 

Toronto FC 1 2 0 3 3 4 

D.C. United 0 3 2 2 5 10 

Chicago 0 2 1 16 8 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Sporting KC 3 1 1 10 10 9 

Vancouver 3 1 1 10 77 

LA Galaxy 2 11 7 7 6 

Los Angeles FC 2 1 0 6 9 5 

Minnesota United 2 3 0 6 6 9 

FC Dallas 1 0 2 5 5 2 

Colorado 111 464 

Houston 12 1 4 7 6 

Real Salt Lake 12 1 4 4 9 

San Jose 1 2 0 3 6 7 

Portland 0 2 2 2 4 9 

Seattle 0 3 0 0 0 5 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday, March 31 
Orlando City 4, New York 3 
LA Galaxy 4, Los Angeles FC 3 
Vancouver 2, Columbus 1 
Portland 2, Chicago 2, tie 
Atlanta United FC 1, Minnesota United 0 
New York City FC 2, San Jose 1 
New England 2, Houston 0 
Sporting Kansas City 1, D.C. United 0 
Colorado 3, Philadelphia 0 
Montreal 1, Seattle 0 

Friday’s game 
Montreal at New England 
Saturday’s games 
Los Angeles FC at Atlanta United FC 
San Jose at Philadelphia 
Colorado at FC Dallas 
Columbus at Chicago 
Vancouver at Real Salt Lake 
Sunday’s games 
Portland at Orlando City 
Sporting Kansas City at LA Galaxy 


.._j. 18 - Bass Pro Shops NRA Night 
Race, Bristol, Tenn. 

Sept. 2 — Bojangles’ Southern 500, 
Darlington, S.C. 

Sept. 9 — Big Machine Brickyard 400, 
Indianapolis 

Sept. 16 — South Point 400, Las Vegas 

Sept. 22 — Federated Auto Parts 400, 
Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 30 — Bank of America 500, Con¬ 
cord, N.C. 

Oct. 7 - TBA, Dover, Del. 

Oct. 14 — Alabama 500, Lincoln, Ala. 

Oct. 21 — Hollywood Casino 400, Kan¬ 
sas City, Kan. 

Oct. 28 - First Data 500, Martinsville, Va. 

Nov. 4 - AAA Texas 500, Fort Worth 

Nov. 11 — Can-Am 500, Avondale, Ariz. 

Nov. 18 — Ford Ecoboost 400, Home¬ 
stead, Fla. 

x-non-points race 

NASCAR Xfinity Series 
schedule and winners 

) 300, 

_ RInnai' 5(jd, Hampton, Ga. 

(Kevin Harvick) 

March 3 — Boyd Gaming 300, Las Ve¬ 
gas (Kyle Larson) 

March 10 — DC Solar 200, Avondale 
ArIz. (Brad Keselowski) 

March 17 — Roseanne 300, Fontana 
Calif. (Joey Logano) 

April 7 — My Bariatric Solutions 300 
Fort Worth, Texas 

April 14 - Fitzgerald Glider Kits 300 
Bristol, Tenn. 

April 20 — ToyotaCare 250, Richmond 
Va. 

April 28 — Sparks Energy 300, Lincoln 
Ala. 

May 5 — OneMain Financial 200, Do 
ver, Del. 

May 26 - Hisense 4K TV 300, Concord 
N.C. 

June 2 — Pocono Green 250, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

June 9 — LTi Printing 250, Brooklyn, 
Mich. 

June 17 — American Ethanol 250, New 
ton, Iowa 

June 30 — Overton’s 300, Joliet, III. 

July 6 — Coca-Cola Firecracker 250 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

July 13 - Alsco 300, Sparta, Ky. 

July 21 — Lakes Regio" ’ 

N.H 


n 200, Loudon 


July 28 - U.S. Cellular 250, Newton 
Iowa 

Aug. 4 - Zippo 200, Watkins Glen, N.Y 
Ai^ 11 — Mid-Ohio Challenge, Lexing 

jg.'[ 

Aug. 

Lake, Wi_. 

Sept. 1 — Sport Clips Haircuts VFW 
200, Darlington, S.C. 

Sept. 8 - Lilly Diabetes 250, India¬ 
napolis 

Sept. 15 — DC Solar 300, Las Vegas 
Sept. 21 — Go Bowling 250, Richmond 


Champions Tour 
money leaders 

Through March 25 

Trn Money 

1. Steve Strieker 3 $593,560 

2. Jerry Kelly 5 $453,715 

3. David Toms 5 $419,973 

4. Joe Durant 6 $407,934 

5. Vij'ay Singh 4 $358,630 

6. Gene Sauers 6 $356,075 


Sept. 29 — Drive for the Cure 300, Con¬ 
cord, N.C. 

Oct. 6 — TBA, Dover, Del. 

Oct. 20 — Kansas Lottery 300, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Nov. 3 — O’Reilly Auto Parts 300, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Nov. 10 — TBA, Avondale, Ala. 

Nov. 17 — Ford EcoBoost 300, Home¬ 
stead, Fla. 

NASCAR Camping World Truck 
schedule and winners 

Feb. 16 — NextEra Energy Resources 
250, Daytona Beach, Fla. (Jonnny Sauter) 
Feb. 24 — Active Pest Control 200, 
Hampton Ga. (Brett Moffitt) 

March 2 — Stratosphere 200, Las Ve¬ 
gas (Kyle Busch) 

March 26 — Alpha Energy Solutions 
250, Martinsville, Va. (John Hunter Nem- 
echek) 

May 4 — TBA, Dover, Del. 

May 11 — TBA, Kansas City, Kan. 

May 18 — North Carolina Education 
Lottery 200, Concord, N.C. 

June 8 — Rattlesnake 400, Fort Worth, 

June 16 — Iowa 200, Newton, Iowa 
June 23 — Gateway 200, Madison, III. 
June 29 — Overton’s 225, Joliet, III. 

July 12 — Buckle Up in Your Truck 200, 
Sparta, Ky. 

July 18 — Eldora Dirt Derby, Rossburg, 
Ohio 

July 28 — Gander Outdoors 150, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Aug. 11 — Corrigan Oil 200, Brooklyn, 
Mich. 

Aug. 15 - UNOH 200, Bristol, Tenn. 
Aug. 26 — Chevrolet Silverado 250, 
Bowmanville, Ontario 

Sept. 14 — TBA, Las Vegas 
Oct. 13 - TBA, Lincoln, Ala. 

Oct. 27 — Texas Roadhouse 200, Mar¬ 
tinsville, Tenn. 

Nov. 2 - JAG Metals 350, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Nov. 9 — Lucas 011 150, Avondale, Ariz. 
Nov. 16 — Ford Ecoboost 200, Home¬ 
stead, Fla. 

IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 11 — Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg (Sebastien Bourdals) 

April 7 — Phoenix Grand Prix, Avon¬ 
dale, Ariz. 

April 15 — Toyota Grand Prix of Long 
Beach (Calif.) 

April 22 — Honda Indy Grand Prix of 
Alabama, Birmingham 

May 12 — Grand Prix of Indianapolis 
May 27 — Indianapolis 500 
June 2 — Chevrolet Indy Duel (Race 1), 
Belle Isle Park, Mich. 

June 3 — Chevrolet Indy Duel (Race 2), 
Belle Isle Park, Mich. 

June 9 — Texas Indy 600, Fort Worth 
June 24 — Kohler Grand Prix, Elkhart 
Lake, Wis. 

July 8 — Iowa Corn 300, Newton, Iowa 
July 15 — Honda Indy Toronto 
July 29 — Honda Indy 200 at MId-OhIo, 
Lexington, Ohio 

Aug. 19 — ABC Supply 500, Long Pond, 
Pa. 

Aug. 25 — Bommarlto Automotive 
Group 500, Madison, III. 

Sept. 2 — TBA, Portland, Ore. 

Sept. 16 — Grand Prix of Sonoma, Calif. 

Formula One 
schedule and winners 

March 25 — Australian Grand Prix (Se¬ 
bastian Vettel) 

April 8 — Bahrain Grand Prix, Sakhir 
April 15 — Chinese Grand Prix, Shang¬ 
hai 

April 29 — European Grand Prix, Baku, 
Azerbaijan 

May 13 — Spanish Grand Prix, Barce- 
May 27 — Monaco Grand Prix, Monte 

June 10 — Canadian Grand Prix, Mon¬ 
treal 

June 24 — French Grand Prix, Le Cas- 
tellet, Var, France 

July 1 — Austrian Grand Prix, Spiel¬ 
berg 

July 8 — British Grand Prix, Silver- 
stone, England 

July 22 — German Grand Prix, Hock- 
enheim 

July 29 — Hungarian Grand Prix, Bu¬ 
dapest 

Aug. 26 — Belgian Grand Prix, Spa- 
Francorchamps 

Sept. 2 — Italian Grand Prix, Monza 
Sept. 16 — Singapore Grand Prix 
Sept. 30 — Russian Grand Prix, Sochi 
Oct. 7 — Japanese Grand Prix, Suzuka 
Oct. 21 — United States Grand Prix, 
Austin, Texas 

Oct. 28 — Mexican Grand Prix, Mexico 
City 

Nov. 11 — Brazilian Grand Prix, Sao 
Paolo 

Nov. 25 — Abu Dhabi Grand Prix, Yas 
Marina, UAE 


7. Mark Calcavecchia 

8. Scott McCarron 

9. Rocco Mediate 

10. Billy Andrade 

11. Colin Montgomerie 

12. Bernhard Langer 

13. Tom Pernice Jr. 

14. Scott Dunlap 

15. Billy Mayfair 

16. Tommy Tolies 

17. Jesper Parnevik 

18. Lee Janzen 


$294,736 

$291,661 

$254,220 

$241,279 

$233,292 

$227,471 

$226,078 

$205,383 

$202,100 

$200,124 

$196,384 

$190,506 


NCAA Tournament 

NORTHEAST REGIONAL 
At Worcester, Mass. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 24 
Boston University 3, Cornell 1 
Michigan 3, Northeastern 2 
Championship 
Sunday, March 25 
Michigan 6, Boston University 3 
EAST REGIONAL 
At Bridgeport, Conn. 

First Round 
Friday, March 23 

Notre Dame 4, Michigan Tech 3, OT 
Providence 1, Clarkson 0 

Championship 
Saturday, March 24 
Notre Dame 2, Providence 1 
MIDWEST REGIONAL 

First Round 
At Allentown, Pa. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 24 
Ohio State 4, Princeton 2 
Denver 5, Penn State 1 

Championship 
Sunday, March 25 
Ohio State 5, Denver 1 

WEST REGIONAL 
At Sioux Falls, S.D. 

First Round 
Friday, March 23 
Air Force 4, St. Cloud State 1 
Minnesota Duluth 3, Minnesota State 
Mankato 2, OT 

Championship 
Saturday, March 24 
Minnesota Duluth 2, Air Force 1 
FROZEN FOUR 
At St. Paul, Minn. 

National Semifinals 
Thursday, April 5 

Ohio State (26-9-5) vs. Minnesota Du¬ 
luth (23-16-3) 

Notre Dame (27-9-2) vs. Michigan (22- 
14-3) 

National Championship 
Saturday, April 7 

Semifinal winners 


Fight schedule 

April 7 

At Hard Rock Hotel and Casino, Las 
Vegas, Jarrett Hurd vs. Erislandy Lara, 
12, IBF-WBA junior middleweight titles; 
Caleb Truax vs. James DeGale, 12, for 
Truax’s IBF super middleweight title; Ju¬ 
lian Williams vs. Nathaniel Gallimore, 12, 
junior middleweights. 

At San Juan, Puerto Rico, Angel Acosta 
vs. RyujI Hara, 12, for Acosta’s WBO ju¬ 
nior flyweight title. 

At Gray Eagle Resort & Casino, Cal¬ 
gary, Michael Farenas vs. Guadalupe Ro¬ 
sales, lightweights. 

April 12 

At Fantasy Springs Casino, Indio, Ca¬ 
lif., Francisco Vargas vs. Rod Salka, 10, 
junior lightweights. 

April 13 

At Sands Bethlehem Event Center, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Edner Cherry vs. Dennis 
Galarza, 10, super featherweights. 

At The Armory, Minneapolis, Ja¬ 
mal James vs. Abel Ramos, 10, welter¬ 
weights. 

April 14 

At The 02, London, Billy Joe Saunders 
vs. Martin Murray, 12, for Saunders’ WBO 
middleweight title; Terry Flanagan vs. 
Maurice Hooker, 12, for the vacant WBO 
super lightweight title; Darryll Williams 
vs. Lennox Clarke, 10, super middle- 
weights. 

At Las Vegas, Jerwin Ancajas vs. Jo¬ 
nas Sultan, 12, for Ancajas’ IBF junior 
bantamweight title. 

April 15 

At Yokohama, Japan, Ryota Murata vs. 
Felice Blandamura, 12, for Murata’s WBA 
World middleweight title; Daigo Higa vs. 
Cristopher Rosales, 12, for Higa’s WBC 
flyweight title; Ken Shiro vs. Ganigan Lo¬ 
pez, 12, for Shlro’s WBC junior flyweight 
title. 

April 19 

At Coliseo de Puerto Rico, San Juan, 
Lamont Roach, Jr. vs. Orlando Cruz, 10, 
super featherweights; Jose Lopez vs. 
Miguel Gonzalez, 10,_nghtwelghts. 

At Barclays Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Adrien Broner vs. Jessie Vargas, 12, ju¬ 
nior welterweights; Jermall Charlo wel¬ 
terweight vs. Hugo Centeno Jr., 12, for in¬ 
terim WBC middleweight title; Gervonta 
Davis vs. Jesus Cuellar, 12, for the vacant 
WBA junior lightweight title. 

At Echo Arena, Liverpool, England, 
Amir Khan vs. Phil Lo Greco, 12, welter¬ 
weights. 

April 28 

At Philadelphia, Jessie Magdaleno vs. 
Isaac Dogboe, 12, for Magdafeno’s WBO 
junior featherweight title; Jesse Hart vs. 
Demond Nicholson, 10, super middle- 
weights; Bryant Jennings vs. Joey Dawe- 
jko, 10, heavyweights. 

At Barclays Center, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Daniel Jacobs vs. Maclei Sulecki, 12, 
middleweights; Jarrell Miller vs. Johann 
Duhaupas, 12, heavyweights. 

May 11 

At Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, Oleksandr 
Usyk vs. Murat Gassi’ev, 12, for IBF-WBA- 
WBC cruiserweight title (World Boxing 
Super Series final). 

May 12 

At New York, Jorge Linares vs. Vasiliy 
Lomachenko, 12, for Linares’ WBA light¬ 
weight title. 

At Turning Stone Resort Casino, Vero¬ 
na, N.Y., Sadam AM vs. Liam Smith, 12 for 
AM’s WBO junior middleweight title. 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

E. Mennonite at Bridgewater (Mass.), 
ppd. 

Manhattan 12, Hofstra4 

SOUTH 

Augusta 12, Erskine 5 
Bellarmine 14-13, Lincoln Memorial 0-6 
Campbellsvllle 16, Union (Ky.) 6 
Chowan 9, St. Andrew’s 2 
Duke 11, Campbell 3 
FAU 7, Miami 4 
Florida St. 6, Jacksonville 2 
Freed-Hardeman 15, Cumberland 
(Tenn.) 10 

Georgetown (Ky.) 10, WVU Tech 3 
Guilford 12, Emory & Henry 5 
Harvard 7, Boston College 4,11 innings 
Henderson St. 6, Union (Tenn.) 3 
Indiana-Southeast at Lindsey Wilson, 
ppd. 

Liberty 8, Wake Forest 4 
McNeese St. 9, LSU-Alexandria 4 
Murray St. 11, Evansville 9 
Rhodes 12, Christian Brothers 6 
Spalding 4, Centre 3 
Tenn. Wesleyan 9, Gwinnett 6 
Virginia Tech 19, Dayton 3 
Winthrop 12, The Citadel 6 
MIDWEST 

Evangel 8-4, Graceland 1-1 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 

Major League Baseball 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
BASEBALL — Suspended St. Louis Cardi¬ 
nals minor league LHP Nathanael Here¬ 
dia (DSL Cardinals) 72 games after test¬ 
ing positive for Stanozolol; Cincinnati 
minor league LHP Joel Bender (Pensaco- 
la-SL) 50 games after testing positive for 
Amphetamine and Methamphetamine; 
Cleveland minor league SS Andrew Mag- 
gl (Columbus-IL) 50 games after test¬ 
ing positive for Amphetamine; and free 
—lent minor league C Justin O’Conner 

games following a second positive 
test for a drug of abuse, all violations of 
the Minor League Drug Prevention and 
Treatment Program. 

American League 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Acquired 
RHP Miguel Almonte from Kansas City 
for a player to be named or cash consid¬ 
erations and optioned him to Salt Lake 
(PCL). Designated C Juan Graterol for as¬ 
signment. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Acquired INF- 
OF Cody Asche from Kansas City for a 
player to be named or cash consider¬ 
ations and assigned him to Scranton/ 
Wilkes-Barre (IL). 

National League 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Designated C 
Chris Stewart for assignment. Selected 
the contract of RHP Luke Jackson. 

CINCINNATI REDS - Announced C Stu¬ 
art Turner cleared waivers and was sent 
outright to Louisville (IL). 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Agreed to 
terms with OF Charlie Blackmon on a six- 
year contract through 2023. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Placed OF Wil 
Myers on the 10-day DL. Recalled RHP 
Phil Maton from El Paso (PCL). 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Optioned RHP 
Jack Flaherty to Memphis (PCL). 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

ATLANTA HAWKS - Recalled Fs Tyler 
Cavanaugh and Jeremy Evans and trans¬ 
ferred G Josh Magette and F Andrew 
White III from Erie (NBAGL). 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Agreed to terms 
with S Kemal Ishmael. 

BALTIMORE RAVENS - Agreed to 
terms with QB Robert Griffin III on a one- 
year contract. 

BUFFALO BILLS - Agreed to terms 
with DE Terrence Fede on a one-year 
contract. 

CHICAGO BEARS - Signed WR Joshua 
Bellamy. 

DETROIT LIONS - Waived QB Alek 
Torgersen. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Signed G Jer¬ 
emy Vujnovich and LB Najee Goode to 
one-year contracts. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Signed OT 
Roubbens Joseph. Waived QB Brandon 
Doughty. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Signed OL 
Luke Bowanko and TE Troy Niklas. 

NEW YORK JETS - Signed WR Quincy 
Enunwa and C Travis Swanson. 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES - Agreed to 
terms with TE Richard Rodgers on a one- 
year contract. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - signed LB 
Korey Toomer to a one-year contract. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Recalled D Da¬ 
kota Mermis from Tucson (AHL). 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Assigned RW 
Evgeny Svechnikov, D Joe Hicketts and G 
Tom McCollum to Grand Rapids (AHL). 

WASHINGTON CAPITALS - Signed F 
Brian Pinho to a two-year entry-level 
contract. 

COLLEGE 

ARKANSAS — Announced freshman F 
Darious Hall and sophomore G C.J. Jones 
will transfer. 

AUBURN — Announced sophomore 
G Mustapha Heron will enter the NBA 
Draft. 

BOSTON COLLEGE - Announced ju¬ 
nior G Jerome Robinson and sophomore 
G Ky Bowman have declared for the NBA 
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Mark Humphrey/AP 

Buffalo Sabres center Jack Eichel, left, and Predators right wing Eeli Tolvanen reach for the puck during the first period of a March 
31 game in Nashville, Tenn. Tolvanen, 18, has joined the Predators for the stretch drive and the postseason. 

A hockey prodigy 

Learning curve for Tolvanen isn’t very steep 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

T he secret was out pretty quickly. 

A week before the 2015 play¬ 
offs, the United States Hockey 
League’s Sioux City Musketeers 
invited prospect Eeli Tolvanen to skate 
with them to see about signing him for the 
following season. He stood out among older 
players on a first-place team. 

“This little 15-year-old kid from Finland 
who was about 5-foot-6 at the time, he came 
to that practice and you could tell he was 
an elite playmaker,” now-New York Rang¬ 
ers defenseman Neal Pionk said. “When 
he was doing that at that age, we could tell 
almost right away.” 

Tolvanen now looks like a Finnish Mo¬ 
zart on ice, a child prodigy who reaches the 
next level of hockey faster than anyone ex¬ 
pects. On the verge of turning 19, Tolvanen 
for his next masterpiece could be playing 
a meaningful part in a playoff run for the 
NHL-leading Nashville Predators, based 
on the range of his experiences already. 

“His growth just step-by-step happened 
quicker than most people see,” said Jay 
Varady, Tolvanen’s coach in Sioux City. 
“He’s just been successful at a really young 
age in really tough challenges.” 

At 17, Tolvanen led his team and tied for 
eighth in points in a USHL full of 19- and 
20-year-olds, went 30th in the draft last 
June to Nashville and decided to go home to 
play professionally for Jokerit in the Konti- 
nental Hockey League. Contract talks with 



Frank Franklin II/AP 


Eeli Tolvanen, left, celebrates a goal with 
Finland teammate Sami Lepisto during 
the Winter Olympics in Gangneung, South 
Korea. The Predators signed the 30th 
pick overall last year to an entry-level 
contract, adding the talented 18-year-old 
to a roster already sitting atop the NHL. 

the Predators began on draft day and con¬ 
tinued as Tolvanen set the KHL scoring 


record for an 18-year-old and rarely looked 
out of his depth. 

Unlike when Sioux City got a first im¬ 
pression of Tolvanen and thought it a no- 
brainer to give up its first-round pick to 
sign him, Jokerit general manager and 
Hockey Hall of Famer Jari Kurri wasn’t 
sure what to expect. Sure, Tolvanen lit up 
Finnish junior leagues, but this was a dif¬ 
ferent level playing against men. 

Tolvanen led Finland in scoring at the 
world juniors twice and tied for second in 
points among all players at the Olympics 
as one of the youngest players in the tour¬ 
nament. Before and after the Olympics, he 
filled up highlight reels in the KHL and 
impressed Jokerit staff with more than just 
his shot. 

Tolvanen’s depth of experiences from the 
USHL to the KHL and the Olympics could 
speed up his learning curve in the NHL. 
He averaged more than 12 minutes in his 
first two games and was quick to get over 
the enormity of his leap to the next level. 

“Most of the nerves went away after the 
first shift,” Tolvanen said. 

Before the organization’s top prospect 
debuted. Predators coach Peter Laviolette 
said he hoped it was a seamless transition 
and pointed out that Tolvanen could simply 
fit in instead of carrying the load. Lavio¬ 
lette saw a jump in Tolvanen’s play from 
Game 1 to 2 and expects the improvement 
to continue. 

AP Sports Writer Teresa M. Walker in Nashville, 
Tenn., contributed to this report. 


Milestone 

becoming 

common 

By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

Victor Hedman refused to go to sleep 
without a contract. 

A full year before he could become a 
free agent, the hulking No. 1 defenseman 
told his agent he wanted to sign a long-term 
extension with the Tampa Bay Lightning 
the first day he could. Hedman put pen to 
paper on an eight-year contract well before 
the sun went down. 

“It was never a doubt,” Hedman said 
that day. “Staying in Tampa was the No. 1 
priority.” 

Patrice Bergeron felt the same way when 
he signed his second, third and fourth con¬ 
tract with the Boston Bruins. Like Hed¬ 
man, Bergeron wanted to stay with the 
organization that drafted and developed 
him for as long as possible while taking less 
money to surround himself with enough 
talent to win. 

Now each player is on the road to join¬ 
ing an exclusive and growing club of play¬ 
ers who reach 1,000 games with one team. 
Over the past week, Chicago’s Brent Sea- 
brook and Washington’s Alex Ovechkin 
became the 49th and 50th players in NHL 
history to play their first 1,000 regular- 
season games with the same organization, 
and that group will welcome many mem¬ 
bers in the next several years as franchise 
building blocks lock in to long-term deals. 

“You’re going to see it more often now,” 
Capitals defenseman Brooks Orpik said. 
“Just the way the CBA is and the way the 
bigger names probably don’t move around 
as much as they did in earlier years.” 

Next season alone, longtime Seabrook 
defensive partner Duncan Keith and 
Bergeron are expected to join the 1,000 
group, with Minnesota captain Mikko 
Koivu and Los Angeles captain Anze Ko- 
pitar in reach of the milestone before the 
end of 2018-19 if they stay healthy. San 
Jose’s Marc-Edouard Vlasic and Joe Pav- 
elski, Pittsburgh’s Sidney Crosby and Ev¬ 
geni Malkin and Chicago’s Patrick Kane 
and Jonathan Toews aren’t far behind as 
this era of long-term stability produces a 
parade of silver-stick ceremonies for one- 
team foundation pieces. 



Chris O’Meara/AP 


Lightning defenseman Victor Hedman, 
top, is on the road to Joining an exclusive 
club of players who have played 1,000 
games with one team. 
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Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

X-Boston 79 49 18 12 110 261 205 

x-TampaBay 80 53 23 4 110 287 228 

y-Washington 80 48 25 7 103 251 232 

x-Toronto 80 48 25 7 103 272 228 

Columbus 80 45 29 6 96 236 221 

x-Pittsburgh 80 45 29 6 96 263 246 

New Jersey 80 43 28 9 95 243 238 

Philadelphia 80 40 26 14 94 242 240 


Florida 79 41 30 8 90 237 239 

Carolina 80 35 34 11 81 222 250 

N.Y. Rangers 80 34 37 9 77 230 261 

N.Y. Islanders 80 33 37 10 76 258 292 

Detroit 80 30 38 12 72 211 247 

Montreal 80 28 39 13 69 203 257 

Ottawa 80 28 41 11 67 219 282 

Buffalo 80 25 43 12 62 191 269 

Western Conference 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

x-Nashville 80 51 18 11 113 259 206 

x-Winnipeg 80 50 20 10 110 271 216 

y-Vegas 80 51 22 7 109 268 217 

x-Minnesota 80 44 26 10 98 243 224 

x-San Jose 80 44 26 10 98 245 221 

x-Anaheim 80 42 25 13 97 227 213 

x-Los Angeles 80 44 28 8 96 232 195 

Colorado 80 42 29 9 93 250 231 


St. Louis 

Dallas 

Calgary 

Chicago 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 

Arizona 


43 31 
31 


6 92 220 216 

8 90 228 218 

10 82 210 245 

10 76 227 248 

6 74 227 258 

10 70 212 258 

11 69 205 249 


80 36 _ 

" 33 37 
34 40 
30 40 

_ 29 40 

Note: Two points for _ ...._ 

for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs, 
x-clinched playoff spot 
y-clinched division 

Tuesday’s games 
Columbus 5, Detroit 4, OT 
New Jersey 5, N.Y. Rangers 2 
N.Y. Islanders 5, Philadelphia 4 
Florida 2, Nashville 1 
Winnipeg 5, Montreal 4, OT 
Tampa Bay 4, Boston 0 
Arizona 4, Calgary 1 
Vegas 5, Vancouver 4, SO 
Dallas 4, San Jose 2 

Wednesday’s games 
Ottawa 4, Buffalo 2 
Chicago 4, St. Louis 3 
Anaheim 3, Minnesota 1 

Thursday’s games 
Pittsburgh at Columbus 
Nashville at Washington 
Carolina at Philadelphia 
Toronto at New Jersey 
N.Y. Rangers at N.Y. Islanders 
Montreal at Detroit 
Boston at Florida 
Calgary at Winnipeg 
Vegas at Edmonton 
Arizona at Vancouver 
Minnesota at Los Angeles 
Colorado at San Jose 

Friday’s games 
Ottawa at Pittsburgh 
Buffalo at Tampa Bay 
St. Louis at Chicago 
Dallas at Anaheim 

Saturday’s games 
N.Y. Rangers at Philadelphia 
N.Y. Islanders at Detroit 
New Jersey at Washington 
Chicago at Winnipeg 
Tampa Bay at Carolina 
Ottawa at Boston 
Montreal at Toronto 
Buffalo at Florida 
Columbus at Nashville 
St. Louis at Colorado 
Anaheim at Arizona 
Vancouver at Edmonton 
Vegas at Calgary 
Dallas at Los Angeles 
Minnesota at San Jose 

Sunday’s game 
Florida at Boston 

Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 80 46 

Patrik Laine, Winnipeg 80 44 

William Karlsson, Vegas 80 43 

Evgeni Malkin, Pittsburgh 76 42 

Connor McDavid, Edmonton 80 41 

Tyler Seguin, Dallas 80 40 

Eric Staal, Minnesota 80 40 

Taylor Hall, New Jersey 75 39 

Anders Lee, N.Y. Islanders 80 39 

Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 78 38 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 72 38 

John Tavares, N.Y. Islanders 80 36 

James van Riemsdyk, Toronto 79 36 

Anze Kopitar, Los Angeles 80 35 

Brad Marchand, Boston 65 34 

Logan Couture, San Jose 76 33 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 60 33 

David Pastrnak, Boston 79 33 

Vladimir Tarasenko, St. Louis 78 33 

Jamie Benn, Dallas 80 32 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

William Karlsson, Vegas 80 49 

Jonathan Marchessault, Vegas 76 37 

Reilly Smith, Vegas 66 32 

Dustin Brown, Los Angeles 79 31 

Victor Hedman, Tampa Bay 75 30 

Yanni Gourde, Tampa Bay 80 29 

Josh Manson, Anaheim 78 29 

Brad Marchand, Boston 65 29 

Sean Couturier, Philadelphia 80 28 

Anton Stralman, Tampa Bay 78 27 

Mattias Ekholm, Nashville 79 26 

Filip Forsberg, Nashville 65 26 

Jonas Brodin, Minnesota 71 25 

Drew Doughty, Los Angeles 80 25 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 60 25 

Brayden McNabb, Vegas 74 25 

Patrik Nemeth, Colorado 66 25 


Making room for more names 




Some of NHL’s greatest players 
are coming off the Stanley Cup 


Zebra farewell 


By Jimmy Golen 
Associated Press 

BOSTON 

S o long, Gordon Howe. 

Bye-bye, Robert Hull. 
Au revoir, M. Richard. 
Those Hockey Hall of 
Famers and the rest of the players 
who won an NHL championship 
from 1954-65 are being stripped 
off the Stanley Cup this spring 
to create room for a new layer of 
names without making the tro¬ 
phy too big to be skated around 
the ice by the winning captain 
or checked on an airplane for its 
next journey. 

“People in Saskatchewan are a 
little upset Gordie’s name is com¬ 
ing off, but that’s the tradition,” 
said Mike Bolt, one of the Hall of 
Fame staffers assigned to escort 
the Cup around the world. “It can’t 
get any bigger. ... We wouldn’t be 
able to do what we do.” 

Perhaps the most iconic tro¬ 
phy in sports, the Stanley Cup 
is unique among mqjor prizes 
because the NHL passes it from 
team to team instead of producing 
a new one for every champion. It’s 
also the only one that includes the 
name of every player to win it in 
each season — though the names 
come and go. 

Since it was first donated in 
1892 by Lord Stanley, the gover¬ 
nor general of Canada, the Cup 
has grown from a 7-inch-high 
bowl to a 3-foot trophy more the 
size of a large wedding cake, with 
three small layers under the orig¬ 
inal bowl and five more bands 
under that that fit about 13 years 
of champions apiece. 

The top one of those bands, 
honoring much of Toe Blake’s 


Montreal Canadiens dynasty 
and three of Punch Imlach’s 
four titles in Toronto, will be re¬ 
moved in a matter of weeks. It 
will be flattened and displayed 
along with two previously retired 
rings — covering the 1927-40 and 
’41-53 championship teams — at 
the Hall of Fame in Toronto. (In 
place of the name-by-name list¬ 
ing, teams are engraved on the 
upper rings). 

The process will need to be re¬ 
peated every 13 years, meaning a 
player’s name lasts on the Cup a 
maximum of 65 years. 

“I run into some of the older 
timers, like from the ’70s, even 
the ’80s. They’re always like, 
‘Hey, Mike. How many years 
have I got left on the Cup?”’ Bolt 
said. “Some guys start doing the 
math, ‘Oh, I won’t be around any¬ 
way’ But if you win it when you’re 
young, you’re going to be around 
when your name comes off” 

On tour to promote the start of 
the NHL playoffs April 11, Bolt 
stopped at The Associated Press 
bureau in Boston this week after 
visiting a children’s hospital and 
before going to a hockey arena to 
surprise another group of kids. 
He dons white gloves and un¬ 
snaps the latches to reveal the 
Cup in its form-fitting, blue velvet 
travel sanctuary. 

The black base is chipped and 
dinged from years of celebrations 
by joyous champions. There are 
also a few misspellings, and one 
name is crossed out. Still, seeing 
the trophy remains a thrill for 
many fans; earning a spot on it is 
the ultimate goal for every NHL 
player who has ever laced up a 
pair of skates. 


Charles Krupa/AP 

The National Hockey League’s Mike Bolt, who is a keeper of the Stanley Cup when it travels, points out 
Gordon “Gordie” Howe’s name on the team engraving of the 1954-1955 Detroit Red Wings. 


Referee Tom Kowal worked 
his last game on Saturday when 
the Bruins played the Panthers 
in Boston. When the milestone 
was noted in the arena, fans gave 
him an ovation and both teams 
gave him the customary salute 
by banging their sticks on the ice 
or boards. After the final buzzer, 
the players remained on the ice to 
shake hands with him. 

Kowal, who worked 1,094 regu¬ 
lar-season games and 12 in the 
playoffs over 18 years, is the third 
and last official to retire this sea¬ 
son, according to the NHL Of¬ 
ficials Association. Thirty-year 
linesman Shane Heyer worked 
his last game on Friday, and ref¬ 
eree Dave Jackson hung up his 
skates after 25 years in Los An¬ 
geles on Thursday. 

AP Sports Writer Teresa Walker con¬ 
tributed to this story from Nashville, 


Chicago Blackhawks left wing Bobby Hull smiles in the dressing 
room after winning the Stanley Cup on April 16, 1961. Hull’s name 
will be one of the ones removed from the Stanley Cup to make room 
for the next generation of champions. When a new layer is added to 
the 126-year-old trophy, the championship teams from 1954-65 
will need to be removed so the trophy doesn’t grow too big to travel. 


Players like Gordie Howe, 
Bobby Hull and Maurice “Rock¬ 
et” Richard might not have known 
that their immortality has an ex¬ 
piration date, but modern players 
realize getting one’s name on the 
Cup isn’t forever any more. 

“We knew it’s going to be there 
for about 40 years,” said Patrice 
Bergeron, a member of the Boston 


Bruins’ 2011 championship team 
who is hoping to extend his time 
on the Cup with another title this 
year. “It’s still pretty special.” 

Vulcanized rubber soul 

Fans in Nashville have come up 
with a way to pass the time while 
waiting for video reviews. When 
the referees skate over to check 
on a Predators goal, the in-house 
public address system plays the 
Beatles song “Let It Be.” Fans 
sing along, waving their cellphone 
flashlights as if at a concert. 


P Vic wshSI 
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Surge: Penguins heading to 
playoffs for 12th straight year 


FROM BACK PAGE 

in which they flip-flopped be¬ 
tween brilliant and blah. 

Reminded of his guarantee on 
Tuesday — with a 12 th straight 
postseason berth secured — Mal¬ 
kin just smiled. Yeah, maybe he 
was sending a message to the rest 
of the guys in the room that day 
that the malaise needed to go. 

“Like we talk a lot about this 
year, like everyone’s ‘Wait, like 
what’s going on?”’ Malkin said. 
“We lost couple good players but 
we’re still great.” 

They just didn’t always play 
like it during the first half of the 
season. While doing his best to 
avoid using the word “hangover,” 
Crosby admitted the Penguins 
may have suffered from a bit of 
selective amnesia last fall when 
they opened the season trying to 
become the first franchise in 35 
years to win three straight titles. 

“When you play a couple sea¬ 
sons of important games like that, 
you come back and you might not 
have that urgency or you only re¬ 
member May and June when ev¬ 
erything is great and your team 
is firing on all cylinders but you 
don’t necessarily remember all 
the little things that happen,” 
Crosby said. 

The two-time MVP has been 
around long enough to under¬ 
stand that each year has its own 
set of unique challenges. The 
group that basically ran in place 
from October through December 
sort of forgot how to deal with it. 

“You have to go through that 
stuff over the course of the year 
and sometimes it’s not as fresh in 
your mind as winning is,” he said. 
“So I think it took us awhile to go 
through that.” 

Things like trying to find a new 
identity after the departures of 
Chris Kunitz, Marc-Andre Fleu- 
ry, Nick Bonino, Trevor Daley 
and Matt Cullen, all vital pieces 
of Pittsburgh’s 2016 and 2017 
titles. Things like defenseman 
Justin Schultz and forwards Pat- 
ric Hornqvist and Bryan Rust 
all missing significant time with 
injuries, reminders that — as 


coach Mike Sullivan likes to put it 
— the Penguins play a “belliger¬ 
ent sport.” 

Though the Penguins insist 
there was no one moment in 
which they snapped to, Hornqvist 
pointed to a 4-0 road win against 
the New York Islanders on Jan. 5 
as the game when the light start¬ 
ed to come on. 

The visit to Brooklyn came just 
24 hours after a humbling 4-0 
home loss to Carolina. Weather 
issues forced the team to scram¬ 
ble just to get to the arena. They 
left with two points and a little bit 
of swagger. 

“Since then I think we’ve been 
playing good hockey and been 
improving every game and that’s 
the key to the season,” Hornqvist 
said. 

Having Malkin and Crosby 
doing Malkin and Crosby things 
certainly helps. 

Malkin is in the running for his 
second Hart Trophy as league 
MVP, his 95 points the most on 
the team, most of them coming 
during Pittsburgh’s post-New 
Year’s Day surge, one in which 
the Penguins became just the 
fourth defending champion since 
1944 to reach the postseason after 
being on the outside looking in at 
the season’s midway point. 

When Malkin cooled, Cros¬ 
by put together a five-game 
goal scoring streak, including 
a remarkable double-tap score 
against Montreal’s Carey Price 
and an overtime winner against 
New Jersey in which he smacked 
his own rebound out of midair 
and by Devils goaltender Keith 
Kinkaid in overtime. 

A win over the Canadiens last 
Saturday night turned Malkin’s 
January guarantee into a real¬ 
ity. Though a loss to Washington 
on Sunday allowed the Capitals 
to wrap up a third consecutive 
Metropolitan Division title, the 
Penguins aren’t particularly con¬ 
cerned. All three Cup parades 
during the Malkin-Crosby era 
have followed regular seasons in 
which the Penguins finished sec¬ 
ond in their division. 



Gene J. Puskar/AP 

The Penguins’ Evgeni Malkin is in the running for his second Hart 
Trophy as league MVR His 95 points lead Pittsburgh, with most of 
them coming during the Penguins’ post-New Year’s Day surge, in 
which Pittsbui^h became just the fourth defending champion since 
1944 to reach the postseason after being on the outside looking in 
at the season’s midway point. 



Anthony Souffle, Star Tribune/AP 


Ohio State players stretch during practice on Wednesday in St. Paul. Minn. Ohio State faced Minnesota 
Duluth on Thursday in the national semifinals of the Frozen Four tournament. 


Big Ten has 3 teams in Frozen 4 


By Dave Campbell 
Associated Press 

ST. PAUL, Minn. — Considering the force of the 
impact it made on the sport, the Big Ten hockey 
conference sure started with a soft launch. 

Five years in, its presence has finally been felt. 
Three teams have reached the Frozen Four after 
four members comprised the top 12 seeds for the 
NCAA Tournament. 

“I think this is what everyone envisioned when 
the new leagues all started to form, that the Big Ten 
would be like this,” Michigan coach Mel Pearson 
said. 

Minnesota Duluth, the outlier in these national 
semifinals, played Ohio State in the first game on 
Thursday. The Michigan-Notre Dame matchup 
followed. 

“We were very fortunate to get the lead that we 
had in the regular season with that winning streak 
that we had, because we found out in the second half 
how challenging the conference is and how much 
better it got,” said Notre Dame coach Jeff Jackson, 
whose team won 16 consecutive games from Oct. 27 
through Jan. 19. 

UMD has a proud flag from the National Colle¬ 
giate Hockey Conference to wave, too. 

The Bulldogs have the most recent national 
championship of this football-defined quartet, in 
this building in fact. They beat Michigan and Notre 
Dame in 2011 at Xcel Energy Center, about a 2y2- 
hour drive from campus, to win the program’s first 
NCAA title. More relevant to the current roster is 
the trip to the national championship game last 
spring in Chicago, a 3-2 loss to Denver. 

“Props to the Big Ten. Pretty awesome, having 
three teams in here. But at the same time, we know 
the NCHC is one of the top, if not the top conference 
in college hockey,” UMD captain Karson Kuhlman 
said on Wednesday after practice. 

UMD, with only nine players remaining from 
the national runner-up team last season, snagged 
the final at-large bid for the tournament after a 
wild weekend of conference tournament games 
that allowed the Bulldogs to nudge out Minne¬ 
sota by a few percentage points. If just one of six 
of those contests would’ve gone the other way, the 
Gophers would’ve given the Big Ten a fifth entrant. 
Notre Dame’s win over Ohio State was one of the 
determinants. 


“I owe Jeff Jackson a lot,” UMD coach Scott San- 
delin said. “A couple beers in Florida will probably 
work. There’s about five other teams I could say the 
same thing for.” 

Illinois is in the Big Ten queue for a potential 
expansion to eight teams, with fundraising in the 
works for a proposed new arena that would allow 
the university, which has a popular club team, to es¬ 
tablish an NCAA Division I program. That’s what 
Penn State did earlier this decade, triggering the 
Big Ten’s creation as the minimum sixth team. 

That pulled Minnesota and Wisconsin from the 
Western Collegiate Hockey Association, prompting 
North Dakota to lead an exodus from the nation’s 
oldest league to form the NCHC with Denver, St. 
Cloud State, UMD and four other schools. Fans in 
the northern states were disappointed by the break¬ 
up of several storied rivalries, and while the exis¬ 
tence of the new league gave the Big Ten Network 
an upgrade in Friday night programming, the early 
returns on the product were modest at best. 

Minnesota reached the national championship 
game in 2014, but the Gophers went one and done 
in the tournament the following year as the confer¬ 
ence’s only entrant. Excluding Notre Dame’s ap¬ 
pearances prior to joining the league, the Big Ten’s 
composite record in NCAA play was just 5-7 enter¬ 
ing this season. 

Last year, the announced attendance total for all 
five games of the conference tournament in Detroit 
was a mere 11,785. In St. Paul in 2016, the combined 
crowds were just 15,886. The timing of the Big Ten’s 
infancy was coincidentally bad, too, with Michigan, 
Michigan State, Minnesota and Wisconsin all in 
down cycles. 

Notre Dame’s arrival from Hockey East this sea¬ 
son as an affiliate member was a big boost, though. 
Ohio State took a big step forward in coach Steve 
Rohlik’s fifth year. Penn State’s fledgling pro¬ 
gram made a second straight NCAA Tournament 
appearance. 

“You just keep looking for a chance to take a 
breath in our league, and there isn’t one,” said Pear¬ 
son, who took over the Wolverines this year after 
the retirement of his former boss Red Berenson. “I 
think that’s what’s made all of us better.” 

The last time a current member won the nation¬ 
al title was Michigan State in 2007. Neither Notre 
Dame nor Ohio State has won one. Michigan has a 
record nine, though none since 1998. 
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Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


x-Toronto 

X-Boston 

x-Cleveland 

x-Philadelphia 

x-Indiana 

x-Miami 

x-Washington 

x-Milwaukee 


W L Pet GB 

56 22 .718 - 

53 25 .679 3 

48 30 .615 8 

48 30 .615 8 

46 32 .590 10 

43 36 .544 13'/2 

42 36 .538 14 

42 36 .538 14 


Detroit 

Charlotte 

Chicago 

New York 

Brooklyn 

Orlando 

Atlanta 


37 41 .474 19 

34 45 .430 22'/2 

27 51 .346 29 

27 51 .346 29 

25 53 .321 31 

24 54 .308 32 

22 57 .278 34'/2 


Western Conference 


z-Houston 
y-Golden State 
x-Portland 
Utah 

San Antonio 
Oklahoma City 
Minnesota 
New Orleans 


W L Pet GB 

63 15 .808 - 

57 21 .731 6 

48 30 .615 15 

45 33 .577 18 

45 34 .570 18'/2 

45 34 .570 18'/2 

44 34 .564 19 

44 34 .564 19 


Denver 43 35 .551 20 

LA. Clippers 42 36 .538 21 

L.A. Lakers 34 44 .436 29 

Sacramento 25 54 .316 38V2 

Dallas 24 55 .304 39'/2 

Memphis 21 57 .269 42 

Phoenix 20 59 .253 43'/2 

x-clinched playoff spot 
y-clinched division 
z-clinched conference 

Monday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Tuesday’s games 
Cleveland 112, Toronto 106 
Philadelphia 121, Brooklyn 95 
Miami 101, Atlanta 98 
Orlando 97, New York 73 
Chicago 120, Charlotte 114 
Golden State 111, Oklahoma City 107 
Houston 120, Washington 104 
Milwaukee 106, Boston 102 
Dallas 115, Portland 109 
Denver 107, Indiana 104 
Utah 117, LA. Lakers 110 
Phoenix 97, Sacramento 94 
L.A. Clippers 113, San Antonio 110 
Wednesday’s games 
Orlando 105, Dallas 100 
Philadelphia 115, Detroit 108 
Miami 115, Atlanta 86 
New Orleans 123, Memphis 95 
Toronto 96, Boston 78 
L.A. Lakers 122, San Antonio 112, OT 
Thursday’s games 
Golden State at Indiana 
Brooklyn at Milwaukee 
Portland at Houston 
Washington at Cleveland 
L.A. Clippers at Utah 
Minnesota at Denver 

Friday’s games 
Atlanta at Washington 
Charlotte at Orlando 
Cleveland at Philadelphia 
Dallas at Detroit 
Chicago at Boston 
Indiana at Toronto 
Miami at New York 
Sacramento at Memphis 
New Orleans at Phoenix 
Minnesota at L.A. Lakers 
Saturday’s games 
Denver at L.A. Clippers 
Milwaukee at New York 
Brooklyn at Chicago 
New Orleans at Golden State 
Oklahoma City at Houston 
Portland at San Antonio 
Sunday’s games 
Atlanta at Boston 
Dallas at Philadelphia 
Indiana at Charlotte 
Detroit at Memphis 
Orlando at Toronto 
Utah at L.A. Lakers 
Golden State at Phoenix 



Alex Goodlett/AP 


Cavaliers coach Tyronn Lue 
returned to the sideline on 
Thursday when Cleveland hosted 
the Washington Wizards. The 
40-year-old Lue had been away 
from the team since March 19 
because of chest pains. 



Morry Gash/AP 


The Bucks’ Jabari Parker smiles during a photo shoot on team media day in September in Milwaukee. Parker, the second overall pick in the 
2014 NBA Draft, has played a key role in the Bucks’ revitalization, but injuries have kept Parker from enjoying the fruits of that labor. 


By Genaro C. Armas 

Associated Press 

MILWAUKEE — Four years into his inju¬ 
ry-plagued tenure in the NBA, Jabari Parker 
is finally nearing an important career first. 

The Milwaukee Bucks are going to the play¬ 
offs for the third time in four years. But this 
will be the first postseason with a healthy 
Parker. 

“I’m just grateful to get to get the opportuni¬ 
ty. That’s what means the most [in] the NBA,” 
the forward said after practice Wednesday. 
“It’s not the regular season. It’s the postsea¬ 
son, and that’s where you want to end up.” 

The Bucks clinched a second consecutive 
playoff berth when the Detroit Pistons lost to 
the Philadelphia 76ers on Wednesday night. 
Milwaukee has already sealed a second con¬ 
secutive winning season, something the once- 
woebegone franchise hadn’t achieved since 
the 1999-2000 and 2000-1 seasons. 

Parker, the second overall pick in the 2014 
NBA draft, has played a key role in Milwau¬ 
kee’s revitalization — when healthy. Knee 
injuries in the 2014-15 and 2016-17 seasons 
prevented Parker from suiting up in each of 
those postseasons. 

He has steadily earned more minutes since 
returning on Feb. 2 from his latest injury. 
After 27 games, Parker is still mainly com¬ 
ing off the bench but he has reached the point 
where he can play starter-type minutes. 

Parker has logged at least 30 minutes in 
each of the last two games, including a sea¬ 
son-high 39 on Sunday against Denver when 
he scored 35 points, also a season high. Park¬ 
er is averaging 11.9 points. 

“What he’s done in a very short amount of 
time is not easy, and so his progression of min¬ 
utes — he’s earned what he’s getting,” coach 
Joe Prunty said. 


It showed on Tuesday night. Parker’s explo¬ 
siveness helped the Bucks go on runs of 16-4 
and 11-3 while All-Star forward Giannis Ante- 
tokounmpo was on the bench for rest during a 
key 106-102 win against the Boston Celtics. 

“JP is back, it’s simple,” said Antetok- 
ounmpo, referring to Parker. “JP is back and 
doing a great job facilitating, scoring the ball, 
rebounding the ball and making the right 
plays, so that’s why the second group is play¬ 
ing really well right now.” 

How Parker fits into the Bucks’ future re¬ 
mains uncertain. He’s slated to become a re¬ 
stricted free agent this summer. 

Parker’s image remains draped on a giant 
banner across the street from the Bucks’ cor¬ 
porate offices. He’s standing next to Antetok- 
ounmpo in the picture of two young forwards 
who were each considered the rebuilding 
franchise’s cornerstones not long ago. 

Antetokounmpo has blossomed into an NBA 
star known on a first-name basis by fans fond 
of his highlight-reel dunks and blocks, and 
a fun, off-court demeanor. The team’s 2013 
first-round draft pick signed an extension in 
the summer of 2016. 

The Bucks have picked up the club options 
in each of the last two seasons of Parker’s 
rookie contract. Parker realizes the NBA is 
a business, and he has watched the team im¬ 
prove despite his injuries. 

“Hopefully it ends up in a good position for 
me ... if it doesn’t, it’s still going to be all right. 
There’s no love loss,” Parker said. 

He remains hopeful that he can stay. 

“Yeah there definitely is a hope. I never re¬ 
ally wanted to leave in the first place,” Parker 
said. “This summer was kind of tough on me 
when I was going through my contract exten¬ 
sions (talks). But you know, you’ve got to move 
on and hopefully it ends in a good place.” 


East field is set, but stiil 
much to be decided in West 

A look at where things stand with seven days 
remaining in the regular season: 

East update: The field of eight is set. And 
now, it’s all about the seeding. 

Toronto is on the brink of being No. 1, and 
Milwaukee cannot fall past No. 8. 

The Raptors beat Boston in a matchup of the 
Eastern Conference’s two top teams this sea¬ 
son. The win lowered Toronto’s magic number 
for clinching the No. 1 seed in the East to one. 

Detroit’s loss to Philadelphia was the playoff- 
clincher for Milwaukee, which is making back- 
to-back playoff trips for the first time since the 
2003 and 2004 postseasons. The victory also 
pulled the 76ers — now winners of 12 straight 
— even with Cleveland for the third-best record 
in the East at 48-30, with the Cavaliers holding 
the tiebreaker there. 

Philadelphia hosted Cleveland Friday, the 
second night of a back-to-back for the Cavs. 

Miami rolled to an easy win at Atlanta — and 
moved past Washington for outright control of 
the No. 6 spot. 

West update: New Orleans strengthened 
its hold on a playoff spot with an easy win over 
Memphis. The Pelicans are only one game 
ahead of No. 9 Denver — yet also just one 
game behind No. 4 Utah. 

The West is just a mess, at least in the race 
for the final five spots. 

San Antonio could have gone to No. 4, but 
lost on the road in overtime to the Los Angeles 
Lakers. The Spurs remained in the No. 5 spot, 
holding a tiebreaker edge over No. 6 Oklahoma 
City, and just a half-game up on No. 7 Minne¬ 
sota and the currently eighth-seeded Pelicans. 

— Associated Press 
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Rays use bullpen as 4th starter 

Meet ‘Mr. TBD' 



Kathy Willens/AP 


Tampa Bay Rays catcher Wilson Ramos, left, watches as manager Kevin Cash, center, takes the ball 
from starting pitcher Blake Snell during the fourth inning Wednesday’s game against the Yankees in New 
York. Snell took the loss after giving up five runs in only 3% innings of work. 


By Ronald Blum 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK 
he Tampa Bay Rays 
have an ambidextrous 
No. 4 starting pitcher: 
Mr. TBD. 

His repertoire changes from 
outing to outing, along with his 
age and name. With an 0-1 record 
this season, he takes the mound 
Thursday at Boston and goes 
again Sunday. 

Rejecting baseball tradition, 
the Rays plan to regularly use 
relievers on short notice to com¬ 
bine for a turn in their starting 
rotation. 

“I think we would all agree that 
it’s challenging for young pitch¬ 
ers to come and expect the seven 
innings, 105, 110 pitches, out of 
every start for them,” manager 
Kevin Cash said. “So if we short¬ 
en the workload and if we’ve got 
an abundance of those guys that 
are capable of doing that, in the¬ 
ory we believe, I believe, that we 
can get more out of those guys.” 

Chris Archer heads a staff that 
includes Blake Snell and Jake 
Faria. Nathan Eovaldi was to be 
the fourth starter before reinjur¬ 
ing his pitching elbow, and the 
Rays developed the bullpen plan 
knowing they didn’t need a fifth 
starter very often early in the 
season because they were sched¬ 
uled for seven off days in the first 
six weeks. 

Tampa Bay has struggled, los¬ 
ing five straight since an open¬ 
ing-day win. With the Rays down 
to three starters, the abnormal 
arrangement attracted even more 
scrutiny. 

“The game is changing, evolv¬ 
ing. You’ve got to be open to it,” 
Seattle manager Scott Servais 
said. “Other clubs are looking at 
six-man rotations.” 

Cash waits until the end of the 
previous day’s game to announce 
which reliever will open, want¬ 
ing to gauge usage first. After 
he makes his decision, he calls 
or texts the next day’s opposing 
manager as a courtesy. 

Andrew Kittredge started last 
Saturday against Boston, lasting 
57 pitches and 3 Vs innings. He al¬ 
lowed two runs, one earned, and 
took the loss in a 3-2 defeat. 

Austin Pruitt was to have start¬ 
ed Tuesday’s game at the New 
York Yankees but snow led to a 
postponement that caused Cash 
to recalculate. Yonny Chirinos 
started Thursday at the Red Sox, 
and left-hander Ryan Yarbrough, 
Kittredge or Pruitt could get Sun¬ 
day’s start at Fenway Park. 

“It kind of remains to be seen 
how well it’s going to go,” said 
Kittredge, a 28-year-old right¬ 
hander who made his big league 
debut last July. “If it works out, 
other teams might take notice and 
say, you know, hey, we’ve got two 
or three relievers that we think 
might be able to piece a game 
together better than fifth start¬ 
ers that might work. Or maybe it 


doesn’t work and maybe it doesn’t 
change anything and maybe we 
switch it after six weeks or so and 
go back to more of a traditional 
five-man rotation.” 

Cash rejects the notion these 
pitchers are somehow apprentice 
starters. 

“I’ve never said you’re going to 
be a beginning pitcher. They’re 
starting the game as far as I’m 
concerned,” he said. 

Pruitt won last week’s opener 
against the Red Sox, following 
Archer with two innings of score¬ 
less relief. He followed Archer 
again Tuesday and gave up six 
runs — five earned — over 2 Vs in¬ 
nings in an 11-4 loss. 

“There absolutely is a differ¬ 
ence between starting and re¬ 


lieving,” Pruitt said. “It all has to 
do with mindset. Going from the 
starting role, you’re going to face 
those guys multiple times. But if 
you’re coming in out of the bull¬ 
pen, you’re not guaranteed to see 
them twice. So, out of the bullpen, 
you kind of go after them, attack 
them with your best stuff There’s 
no point of trying to set them up 
for later in the game.” 

Kittredge views the situation 
differently. 

“Normally, I get the phone call 
five minutes before I’m in the 
game,” he said. “The fact that I 
got a 12-to-24-hour notice isn’t re¬ 
ally affecting how I’m going to go 
about my business.” 

Chirinos, 24, made his big 
league debut against Boston on 


Sunday, throwing 56 pitches 
over four innings of relief The 
26-year-old Yarbrough made his 
debut a day earlier. He followed 
Kittredge and threw 73 pitches 
over four innings, allowing one 
run. 

“I’ve been a starter through¬ 
out the minors, but they told me 
during spring training, hey, we’re 
looking at you for this role,” Yar¬ 
brough said. “They kind of simu¬ 
late that in spring training, where 
you don’t have as much time to 
get loose.” 

In an era when an increasing 
number of managers and pitching 
coaches are reluctant to let young 
starters face the batting order for 
a third time in a game, the Rays’ 
plan will be analyzed. 

“There’s a ton of interest when 
somebody does something new,” 
said A.J. Hinch, manager of the 
World Series champion Houston 
Astros. “Is the four-man outfield 
going to be a trend? Is the bullpen 
usage going to be a trend? Is hav¬ 
ing a powerful leadoff hitter going 
to be a trend? Your personnel has 
to match the philosophy in which 
you deploy.” 

Teams might copy the Rays if 
they have similar relievers. 

“They’ve got a lot of optionable 
pieces in their bullpen, whereas 
a lot of clubs don’t,” Baltimore 
manager Buck Showalter said. 
“I’m going to watch it. Whether 
it’s the five-man infield or four- 
man outfield, in our game some¬ 
times we automatically always go: 
‘Well, that can’t be right.’ Why? 
‘Because it’s never been done 
that way.’ Well, isn’t that boring? 
We do things in life all the time 
— how do you find out anything? 
You’ve got to try it.” 

AP Baseball Writer Janie McCauley, AP 
Sports Writer Kristie Rieken and AP 
freelance writer Doug Gould contrib¬ 
uted to this report. 



Chris O’Meara/AP 


Andrew Kittredge started last Saturday against Boston, lasting 57 
pitches and 3 Vs innings. He allowed two runs and took the loss. 



Scoreboard 


American League 

East Division 


Centrai Division 


West Division 


Centrai Division 


New York 
Toronto 
Baltimore 
Tampa Bay 

Chicago 
Minnesota 
Cleveland 
Kansas City 
Detroit 

Houston 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Oakland 
Texas 


National League 

East Division 

W L P( 

New York 
Atlanta 
Washington 
Miami 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

Milwaukee _ _ 

St. Louis 3 3 .500 l '/2 

Chicago 2 3 .400 2 

Cincinnati 1 3 .250 2V'2 

West Division 

Arizona 5 1 .833 — 

Colorado 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 

San Diego i d . 10 / ‘t 

Wednesday’s games 
Kansas City at Detroit, ppd. 

N.Y. Yankees 7, Tampa Bay 2 
Houston 3, Baltimore 2 
L.A. Angels 3, Cleveland 2,13 Innings 
Minnesota 7, Pittsburgh 3 
Chicago White Sox 4, Toronto 3 
San Francisco 10, Seattle 1 
Oakland 6, Texas 2 
Atlanta 7, Washington 1 
N.Y. Mets 4, Philadelphia 2 
Arizona 3, L.A. Dodgers 0 
St. Louis 6, Milwaukee 0 
Colorado 5, San Diego 2 

Thursday’s games 
Tampa Bay at Boston 
Texas at Oakland 
Detroit at Chicago White Sox 
Seattle at Minnesota 
Baltimore at N.Y. Yankees 
N.Y. Mets at Washington 
Miami at Philadelphia 
Colorado at San Diego 
Cincinnati at Pittsburgh 
Arizona at St. Louis 
Chicago Cubs at Milwaukee 
Friday’s games 

Kansas City (Kennedy 0-0) at Cleve¬ 
land (Carrasco 1-0) 

Baltimore (Gausman 0-1) at N.Y. Yan¬ 
kees (Sabathia 0-0) 

Toronto (Estrada 0-0) at Texas (Moore 


0-1) 

San Diego (Perdomo 0-1) at Houston 
(McCullers 1-0) 

Oakland (Gossett 0-1) at L.A. Angels 
(Bridwell 0-0) 

Atlanta (McCarthy 1-0) at Colorado 
(Marquez 0-0) 

Cincinnati (Castillo 0-1) at Pittsburgh 
(Williams 1-0) 

Chicago Cubs (Hendricks 0-0) at Mil¬ 
waukee (Woodruff 0-0) 

L.A. Dodgers (Maeda 1-0) at San Fran¬ 
cisco (Holland 0-1) 

Saturday’s games 

Baltimore (Tillman 1-0) at N.Y. Yankees 
(Gray 0-0) 

N.Y. Mets (Matz 0-1) at Washington 
(Gonzalez 1-0) 

Tampa Bay (Faria 0-0) at Boston (Por- 
cello 1-0) 

Detroit (Fulmer 0-1) at Chicago White 
Sox (Giolito 0-0) 

Seattle (Leake 1-0) at Minnesota (Ber¬ 
rios 1-0) 

Arizona (Greinke 0-0) at St. Louis (Wa- 
cha 0-1) 

Chicago Cubs (Darvish 0-0) at Milwau¬ 
kee (Davies 0-1) 

L.A. Dodgers (Hill 1-0) at San Francisco 
(Stratton 0-1) 

Kansas City (Kennedy 0-0) at Cleve¬ 
land (Bauer 0-0) 

Miami (Peters 1-0) at Philadelphia 
(Velasquez 0-1) 

Cincinnati (Romano 0-1) at Pittsburgh 
(Kuhl 1-0) 

San Diego (Mitchell 0-1) at Houston 
(Cole 1-0) 

Toronto (Stroman 0-0) at Texas (Minor 
0-1) 

Atlanta (TBD) at Colorado (Bettis 1-0) 
Oakland (Triggs 0-0) at L.A. Angels 
(Ramirez 0-1) 

Sunday’s games 
Baltimore at N.Y. Yankees 
Tampa Bay at Boston 
Kansas City at Cleveland 
Cincinnati at Pittsburgh 
Miami at Philadelphia 
Chicago Cubs at Milwaukee 
Detroit at Chicago White Sox 
San Diego at Houston 
Seattle at Minnesota 
Arizona at St. Louis 
Toronto at Texas 
Atlanta at Colorado 
L.A. Dodgers at San Francisco 
Oakland at L.A. Angels 
N.Y. Mets at Washington 

Calendar 
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Heirs getting a shot at Tiger 

Golf’s top young players eager to compete against healed legend 

By Jim Litre 

Associated Press 



Jae C. Hong/AP 


The Angels’ Shohei Ohtani has fans in his 
native Japan thrilled with his MLB start after 
hitting his second home run on Wednesday. 

Japanese fans 
thrilled with 
strong start 

By Jim Armstrong 

Associated Press 

TOKYO — Shohei Ohtani’s electrifying 
start with the Los Angeles Angels certainly 
sent a jolt of excitement through his fans back 
home in Japan. 

A slugger who can also pitch, Ohtani homered 
in his second straight home game Wednesday, 
blasting a two-run shot off AL Cy Young win¬ 
ner Corey Kluber in the fifth inning of the se¬ 
ries finale against the Cleveland Indians. 

That followed a three-run homer in his first 
home at-bat on Tuesday. 

Ohtani had only four hits and no home runs 
in 32 at-bats during spring training with the 
Angels. That led to reports he may start the 
regular season in the minors. 

“I think it is amazing. That’s the only word 
that I can think of,” Japanese businessman 
Torn Fujimori said. “He couldn’t do well dur¬ 
ing the preseason and some newspapers said 
he may even be sent to the minor leagues. I 
think the team did very well to use him in the 
opening game despite that fact.” 

The rookie sensation was big news in Japan, 
where political scandals and fears of U.S.-im¬ 
posed trade tariffs have dominated headlines 
for weeks. 

“I knew that he could do well in the majors, 
but I’m surprised that he hit two home runs in 
two consecutive games,” office worker Shuhei 
Abe said. 

Japanese media also got into the act. 

“Sensational Home Debut: First At-Bat, 
First Home Run,” read a front-page headline 
in the Sports Nippon newspaper. 

Ohtani’s former manager said the strong 
start was just the type of performance he has 
come to expect from the slugger. 

“He came through with a big hit when ev¬ 
eryone wanted him to, that’s just like Shohei,” 
said Hideki Kuriyama, Ohtani’s manager 
with the Nippon Ham Fighters. “Starting off 
like this should make things easier for him. 
It’s good to see him with a smile on his face.” 

Most Japanese fans expected Ohtani to 
excel as a pitcher, so many were taken aback 
by his early prowess at the plate. 

He hit 22 home runs for the Nippon Ham 
Fighters in 2016 but there were concerns he 
couldn’t handle m^or league pitching. 

Those fears seem to have been put to rest. 

“I want him to do well both at bat and as a 
pitcher,” university student Nana Tokuizumi 
said. 


AUGUSTA, Ga. 
11 three marveled at Tiger Woods 
as youngsters, then grew up and 
staked their own place in the 
game. 

Justin Thomas, Jon Rahm and Jordan 
Spieth are stars at every tour stop, ranked 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 in the world. But this week 
at the Masters brings an eerily familiar 
sight. 

Though the game’s once most-dominat¬ 
ing player sits well below the trio — at 
103rd in those same rankings — they’re 
all looking up at Tiger Woods again. 

“I know he wants to make another run 
at us young guns. And some of the older 
guys,” Thomas said, without naming 
names, “have been winning lately, so I 
guess we need to try to get our little streak 
back. 

“But it’s great for golf, great for him 
and I’d cherish the opportunity to be po¬ 
tentially going down the stretch with him 
to win a tournament or a major, so who 
knows?” he added. 

Much has been made of the stories 
passed on from their elders, how unbeat¬ 
able Woods was coming down the stretch. 

“Anybody that played against him,” 
said Thomas, three weeks shy of his 25th 
birthday, “says you don’t want that.” 

Rahm had no problem relating. 

His first memory of the Masters was in 
2005, watching as a 10-year-old in Bar- 
rika, Spain. Because of the time differ¬ 
ence, his parents taped the final round 
and sent him to bed. When he turned the 
TV on that Monday morning, what he saw 
was pure magic: Woods’ captivating chip- 


I know he wants to 
make another run at us 
young guns. ’ 

Justin Thomas 

World’s No. 2-ranked golfer 


in at No. 16, followed by a win over Chris 
DiMarco in a playoff. 

“I think he’s been an idol to all of us, 
right?” Rahm said. “If you don’t use Tiger 
Woods as a reference in golf, I mean, it’s 
pretty silly not to do it.” 

He wasn’t alone. Rahm recalled stand¬ 
ing on the practice range earlier in the 
week when Woods showed up. 

“Everybody stood up and started clap¬ 
ping,” he said. “It doesn’t happen for any¬ 
body else.” 

Spieth is by far the most accomplished 
golfer of his generation, a three-time m^jor 
winner who won’t turn 25 until late July. 
Yet he’s as susceptible to rubber-necking 
as anyone when it comes to Woods. 

“The addition of Tiger being healthy 
and playing well, no matter what else hap¬ 
pened, was probably going to make it as 
anticipated as any,” he said. 

Spieth ticked off a list of other contend¬ 
ers who’ve won recently or rounding into 
top form: Phil Mickelson, Rory Mcllroy, 
Bubba Watson, Thomas and Dustin John¬ 
son, the world No. 1. 

“There’s just a lot of guys playing really 
good golf that, when it’s on the biggest 
stage in our sport, I think that creates that 
kind of anticipation,” he said. 

Like Thomas, Spieth and Rahm have 


heard the warnings from guys like Mick¬ 
elson, Ernie Els and Vijay Singh that as 
formidable as Woods looked on the small 
screen, playing against him in person was 
even more daunting. 

“To be honest,” Rahm said, “I want and 
I don’t want him to get back to the level 
he was when he was playing great. I want 
him to, because it would be great to see it 
again; I don’t want him to, because he will 
be winning 30 percent of the tournaments 
he plays, which gives a lot less room for 
the rest of us to win.” 

In Spieth’s case, he’s almost as wor¬ 
ried about the verbal beating he’d take at 
Woods’ hands if ever got back to the top of 
the game as he is about losing to him on 
the golf course. As a member of the US. 
team in the Presidents Cup, he recalled 
how Mickelson and Woods, serving as an 
assistant captain, took turns giving the 
younger players a hard time. 

“Everything they do is in good fun and 
it’s not just to each other,” Spieth recalled. 
“And nobody really dares go at either one 
of them, because we know they’ve got 
beef on us, and accolades that we can only 
dream of accomplishing.” 

And yet, like Woods and all the great 
golfers of that generation, the young guns 
are driven by the same championship 
ethos: that to be the best, you have to beat 
the best. 

And no target is more tantalizing than 
Woods once again playing at his best. 

“All I’ve done is watched and enjoyed 
it,” Thomas said. 

“Maybe I wouldn’t enjoy it so much if 
I was on the other end, but I guess we’ll 
never know,” he couldn’t resist adding 
mischievously, “or maybe I will.” 



Curtis Compton, Atlanta Journal-Constitution/AP 


Justin Thomas, left, and Tiger Woods walk to the sixth green during practice for the Masters on Monday at Augusta National Golf 
Club. Despite only being ranked No. 103, Woods’ return has sparked a desire in the current crop of young stars like Thomas for 
a shot to compete with and against Woods in his old form at a major. 
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MASTERS 


Poulter took long, bumpy 
road to get to Augusta 

Englishman qualified on last day after missing shot a week earlier 


By Paul Newberry 

Associated Press 

AUGUSTA, Ga. — No matter 
where Ian Poulter turns, there’s 
someone with an outstretched 
hand and congratulatory words. 

Certainly, no one took a more 
harrowing path to the Masters. 

The 42-year-old Englishman 
was the last player to qualify for 
the first mqjor of the year, win¬ 
ning last weekend’s Houston 
Open in a playoff after sinking a 
20-foot birdie on the 72nd hole . 

“Nice putt,” someone said as 
Poulter lingered under the mam¬ 
moth oak tree in front of the club¬ 
house at Augusta National. 

He responded with a sly wink 
and a smile that signaled more 
relief than joy. 

“To do it the way I did it, after 
all the disappointments, all the 
highs and lows, it’s really nice,” 
Poulter said on the eve of the 
Masters. 

When the tournament began 
Thursday, there was no shortage 
of compelling storylines. 

Tiger Woods is playing for the 
first time since 2015, healthy 
again and looking very much 
ready to contend for a fifth green 
jacket. Phil Mickelson is coming 
off a World Golf Championship 
victory and trying to become the 
oldest Masters champion at age 
47. Rory Mcllroy is looking to 
complete the career Grand Slam. 
Sergio Garcia is the defending 
champion. Dustin Johnson is the 
world’s top-ranked player. Justin 
Thomas has seven wins since the 
beginning of 2017. Jordan Spieth 
already has three mqjor titles, in¬ 
cluding the 2015 Masters. 

But Poulter, who’s known most¬ 
ly for his Ryder Cup heroics and 
outrageous fashion sense, hopes 
to ride the wave of his Houston 
triumph right on through the 
Masters. 

“There’s always a little downer 
when you win like that. I’m sure 
it will happen at some stage,” he 
said. “Hopefully it doesn’t hap¬ 
pen until about 7 o’clock Sunday 
evening, just after I slip on the 
green jacket.” 

Poulter thought he had quali¬ 
fied for the Masters two weeks 
ago when he reached the quarter¬ 
finals of the Match Play champi¬ 
onship in Austin. But there was 
an error in the projected world 
rankings, which meant he needed 
to win one more match to lock up 
his spot in the elite Augusta field. 
He didn’t even come close, get¬ 
ting blown out 8 and 6 by Kevin 
Kisner. 

Poulter was so disappointed by 
that turn of events he considered 
skipping the last tournament be¬ 
fore the Masters. It certainly ap¬ 
peared his trip to Houston was 
a waste of time when he opened 
with a 73 while nearly half the 


field was shooting in the 60s, leav¬ 
ing him nine strokes off the lead. 

He made only one bogey the 
rest of the weekend, playing the 
last 54 holes at 20-under par for 
his first victory in six years. 

“It wasn’t flawless,” Poulter 
said, “but it might’ve been as 
close to that as I’ve ever been. 
One bogey in three rounds? That’s 
pretty good.” 

Poulter skipped the Par-3 
Contest on Wednesday, deciding 
he needed a bit more time to de¬ 
compress. He still hasn’t gotten 
through all the messages he re¬ 
ceived after his dramatic victory, 
a task he’ll get back to once he 
gets home from Augusta. 

“It’s been busy,” he said. “But 
it’s been great.” 

Poulter pushed his way into one 
of the most anticipated Masters in 
years, with much of the attention 
focused on Woods’ return to form 
after years of debilitating health 
issues. 

Sure, the last of his 14 mqjor 


titles came nearly a decade ago 
at the US. Open, and it’s been 13 
years since he captured a green 
jacket. But the 42-year-old Woods 
was established as one of the Au¬ 
gusta favorites after finishing just 
one stroke behind Paul Casey at 
the Valspar Championship, fol¬ 
lowed by another strong showing 
at Bay Hill. 

“It’s been a tough road,” Woods 
said. “The amount of times that 
I’ve fallen because my leg didn’t 
work or I just had to lay on the 
ground for extended periods of 
time. Those were some really 
dark, dark times.” 

And now? 

“I don’t know anyone who has 
had lower back fusion (surgery) 
can swing the club as fast as I 
can swing it,” Woods said. “I went 
from being a person that really 
had a hard time getting up, walk¬ 
ing around, sitting down, any¬ 
thing, to now swinging the club.... 
That is a miracle, isn’t it?” 

While he knows the future of 


Eric Christian Smith/AP 

Ian Poulter reacts after his par putt to win the Houston Open in a 
one-hole playoff April 1. The win earned him a spot in the Masters. 


the game belongs to 20-some- 
things such as Spieth, Thomas 
and Mcllroy, Woods is confident 
he and Mickelson can still com¬ 
pete with the kids for at least a few 
more years. Lefty picked up his 
first victory since the 2013 Brit¬ 
ish Open in Mexico last month, 
beating Thomas in a playoff 
Woods and Mickelson even 
played a practice round together 
in Augusta, a sign that their once- 


prickly relationship has softened 
considerably. 

“We’re at the tail end of our ca¬ 
reers. We both know that,” Woods 
said. “We have had a great 20- 
year battle. Hopefully we’ll have 
a few more. But we understand 
where we are in the game versus 
where we were in our early 20s, 
battling for who was going to be 
No. 1. That was then, and certain¬ 
ly this is now.” 


/// 
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MASTERS 

Mcllroy 
aiming 
for history 


% 


Johnson sets simple goal: 
Make it to the first tee 

No. 1 confident after freak injury ended bid in 2017 


By Paul Newberry 
Associated Press 

AUGUSTA, Ga. — Rory Mc¬ 
llroy paused under a towering 
Georgia pine just off the 14th 
green, mimicking a swing and 
going over some of the finer points 
of Augusta National with practice 
partner Ian Woosnam. 

Good thinking. 

Woosnam, after all, has one of 
those coveted green jackets. 

Mcllroy needs one to join a 
very exclusive club. 

“You have to embrace and rel¬ 
ish the opportunity that is put in 
front of you,” he said, “and go out 
and grab it.” 

Funny thing, it looked like the 
Masters would be the first mgjor 
championship of Mcllroy’s ca¬ 
reer. In 2011, riding the hype as 
the game’s brightest new star, he 
led after each of the first three 
rounds and was still out front 
making the turn Sunday. 

Then, in one of the greatest 
collapses in m^or championship 
history, he played the final nine 
holes at 7 over to shoot 80. 

At the time, it felt like his world 
had collapsed. 

Looking back, he considers it a 
turning point in his career. 

“I feel like it made me a better 
player, I feel hke it made me a bet¬ 
ter person,” said Mcllroy, who is 
among many favorites in the load¬ 
ed Masters field after his victory 
a couple of weeks ago at Bay Hill. 
“It took me a while to get over it, 
but I knew if I looked at the big pic¬ 
ture it would serve me well in the 
long run. And I don’t think I would 
have had the career I’ve had so far 
if it wasn’t for that day.” 

A few months later, he won the 
US. Open in a runaway. The next 
year, he added a PGA Champion¬ 
ship to his resume. In 2014, he 
captured two more majors at the 
British Open and the PGA. 

Only the Masters is preventing 
him from joining Jack Nicklaus, 
Tiger Woods, Gary Player, Ben 
Hogan and Gene Sarazen with a 
career Grand Slam. 

“I know a win here and what that 
would mean and where that would 
put me in history alongside some of 
the greatest that have ever played 
this game,” Mcllroy said. “But I 
have to try and clear my head of 
that come Thursday morning and 
go out and play good golf, hit good 
golf shots, have good course man¬ 
agement, hole putts. If you do that 
enough times, hopefully that score 
on Sunday evening’s the lowest 
out of all 87 or 88 competitors that 
are here and you walk away with 
something that you’ll have for the 
rest of your life.” 

Mcllroy was relaxed as he 
played the back nine late Tuesday 
with Woosnam, the 1991 Masters 
champion, and Branden Grace 
— long after many patrons had 
already headed home for the day. 

Before teeing off at the 14th, 
Mcllroy posed for a picture with 
a boy clad in burnt orange from 
head to toe, whose father insisted 
“he’s your biggest fan.” Someone 


Charlie Riedel/AP 

Rory Mcllroy hits a chip on the 
second hole during practice 
for the Masters on Monday at 
Augusta National Golf Club. 

murmured from afar, “He said 
the same thing when Rickie Fowl¬ 
er came through,” and certainly 
the young man was dressed in at¬ 
tire more appropriate to Fowler’s 
fashion sense. 

As Mcllroy headed to the 15th 
tee, a man asked, “Can I shake 
your hand?” Mcllroy kept right 
on walking but shouted back, “I’ll 
get you on my way back.” The 
patron looked a bit skeptical, but 
Mcllroy was true to his word after 
hitting a booming drive. He found 
the man along the ropes, veered 
off for a quick handshake, and 
headed on down the fairway, get¬ 
ting smaller and smaller before 
he disappeared over the horizon. 

“All it takes is one guy to do 
that, and you’ve got a fan for 
life,” another patron said, smiling 
approvingly. 

If anything, Mcllroy feels like 
he’s given this place a little too 
much respect the last few years. 
He’s certainly played well, fin¬ 
ishing in the top 10 the past four 
years, but he seemed to get a little 
too comfortable settling for pars 
instead of going for birdies. 

That often left him facing a big 
deficit by the time he got to the 
weekend. 

“Sometimes you plod away 
and you make your pars and 
think you’re doing OK, but you 
look at the board and you might 
be seven or eight back [because] 
someone’s got off to a hot start,” 
Mcllroy said. 

“I don’t think that will happen 
this week,” he added confidently. 

Mcllroy is very mindful of the 
history around this place. 

Hogan and Sam Snead both 
won their first Masters on their 
10th try. This is Mcllroy’s 10th 
appearance. 

Arnold Palmer was 28 when he 
captured his first green jacket. 
Mcllroy won’t turn 29 until next 
month. 

“I mean, there’s loads of dif¬ 
ferent numbers you could throw 
around,” he said. “But it’s all re¬ 
ally meaningless unless you go 
out there and actually do it.” 

Mcllroy sees no reason why 
this Masters can’t be the one that 
pushes him into elite company. 

“I never come in here think¬ 
ing I’ve served my time and this 
is my turn — because it’s never 
your turn. You have to go out and 
get it,” he said. 

“I’m here this week to earn it 
all.” 


By Doug Ferguson 
Associated Press 

AUGUSTA, Ga. — The recov¬ 
ery from the back injury took a lot 
longer than he imagined, longer 
than the sting of having to miss 
the Masters. 

Dustin Johnson, with a history 
of misfortune in the m^ors, has 
a remarkable knack of moving 
forward. 

If only everyone would quit re¬ 
minding him. 

“I get asked about it every day 
out here on the range or walking 
down the fairway,” Johnson said. 
“So I’m reminded all the time.” 

The back injury getting most of 
the attention at this year’s Mas¬ 
ters belongs to Tiger Woods, and 
for good reason. It was far more 
severe, requiring four surger¬ 
ies over four years, the last one 
fusion in the lumbar area. More 
than keeping Woods from playing 
Augusta National three of the last 
four years, he hardly played at all. 

Johnson’s injury was a freak 
accident at the worst time. 

He had won his last three tour¬ 
naments against three of the 
strongest fields of the year, which 
not only elevated him to No. 1 in 
the world, it made him the big¬ 
gest favorite at the Masters since 
Woods was at his peak. 

Then 24 hours before he was to 
tee off, calamity struck. 

Johnson was still wearing 
socks after returning home from 
the gym. It was raining. His son 
was headed back from day care, 
so he ran downstairs in his rental 
home to move the car. The stairs 
were wooden, a bad combination 
with socks. Johnson slipped and 
crashed down the stairs, wrench¬ 
ing his back. His brother, Austin, 
was the first to reach him and still 
recalls the wild eyes of his older 


brother looking up at him. 

Johnson tried to loosen up on 
the range. He went to the putting 
green. And then he had no choice 
but to withdraw. 

“It was just a freak thing, and it 
happened. There’s nothing I can 
do about it except I’m here this 
year,” Johnson said Tuesday. 

One year later, so much has 
changed. Johnson remains No. 1 
in the world for the 59th consecu¬ 
tive week — only Woods (three 
times), Greg Norman (twice) and 
Nick Faldo have held the No. 1 
ranking longer. 

But he hasn’t won since the first 
tournament of the year, an eight- 
shot victory at Kapalua. He came 
close at Pebble Beach until Ted 
Potter Jr. beat him in the final 
round. He was not particularly 
close in his last start, losing all 
three matches in his group at the 
Dell Technologies Match Play. 

He’s not worried about that, 
either, because Johnson doesn’t 
worry about much. 

“Last year I was about as con¬ 
fident as I’ve ever been, so it was 
probably a 10,” he said when asked 
to compare his confidence level on 
a scale of 1 to 10. “This year it’s 
probably a 9 Vi. Starting to swing it 
a lot better. Feeling a lot better on 
the golf course, for sure.” 

Just don’t get the idea there is 
any additional motivation. John¬ 
son doesn’t look back. 

“Why?” he asked. “There’s 
nothing you can do about it. Hope¬ 
fully, I can get myself in a posi¬ 
tion where I have a chance to win. 
Last year has nothing to do with 
anything happening right now.” 

What’s happening at this Mas¬ 
ters is a wide-open race for the 
green jacket. Rarely have so 
many top players been on top of 
their games coming into the first 
mqjor of the year, including past 


champions Phil Mickelson, Bubba 
Watson and Jordan Spieth. 

Not to be overlooked is Woods, 
who hasn’t won this year but has 
shown he is plenty capable. 

“I think that this year it feels 
like you probably have eight or 
10 guys that are in good form, 
with a really good, solid chance 
of winning,” defending champion 
Sergio Garcia said. “So it’s kind 
of interesting to see how the week 
goes on, because every week is 
a different story. But at the mo¬ 
ment, it’s quite exciting.” 

Along with a green jacket, the 
No. 1 ranking is up for grabs. 

Justin Thomas (No. 2), Jon 
Rahm (No. 3) and Spieth (No. 4) 
all have a reasonable chance to 
replace Johnson at No. 1 if they 
were to win. Thomas and Rahm 
already have had chances this 
year. Rahm needed to win at 
Torrey Pines and was one shot 
behind going into the weekend 
until he closed with rounds of 75- 
77. Thomas only had to win his 
semifinal match Sunday morning 
at the Match Play against Bubba 
Watson. He says he thought too 
much about No. 1 and it cost him. 

Johnson, already home in 
Florida at that point, didn’t even 
bother watching. He was on his 
boat. There was nothing he could 
do about it. 

He is proud of the No. 1 rank¬ 
ing, mainly for reaching the top. 

“But most importantly, I want 
to stay here,” he said. “To do that. 
I’ve got to keep pushing myself 
and keep working hard.” 

That starts with getting to the 
first tee on Thursday. Johnson 
was on the range trying to sharp¬ 
en his wedges on Tuesday after¬ 
noon. He already knew his plan 
for Wednesday. 

“I’m going to take it really 
easy,” he said. 



Curtis Compton, Atlanta Journal-Constitution/AP 


Dustin Johnson blasts from a bunker to the 18th green during a practice round for the Masters at 
Augusta National Golf Club in Augusta, Ga., on Tuesday. 
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Masters and Johnson 

World’s top-ranked player seeking 
first green jacket» goii, Page 63 
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Penguins snrge 

After early funk, Pittsburgh 
looks like threat to three-peat 

By Will Graves 

Associated Press 

PITTSBURGH 

E vgeni Malkin made the proclama¬ 
tion more than two months 
ago, minutes after the Pitts¬ 
burgh Penguins put together 
three borderline spectacular periods 
against San Jose on Jan. 30 to pick up 
their ninth win in 12 games. 

“It’s like we’re back to playoffs 
for sure,” Malkin said. 

It was vintage Malkin, who 
for over a decade has played the 
blunt dressing room yin to Sid¬ 
ney Crosby’s ever polite yang. 

While predicting a playoff 
spot for the two-time defend¬ 
ing Stanley Cup champs isn’t 
exactly risky, Malkin’s 
promise came as the 
Penguins were com¬ 
ing out of a three- 
month funk 
SEE SURGE 
ON PAGE 58 


playoffs 


Pittsburgh’s Phil Kessel, 
left, celebrates scoring 
on Saturday with Patric 
Hornqvist, back, and 
Sidney Crosby during a 
5-2 playoff-clinching 
victory over Montreal. 

Gene J. Puskar/AP 


Bucks' Parker finally healthy for playoffs » NBA, Page 59 












